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What a beautiful little specimen of emerald splendour is Lady 
Morgan; and what a beautiful pen her ladyship handles! For 


many and many a long day she has been forty years of age; but 
all the young gentlemen of Ireland and all the chevaliers of the 
salons of Paris, into which mediocrity of talent dare not presume 
to penetrate,—all—all believe Lady Morgan to be only a vivacious 
creature of a hoyden in her teens. She is a darling vf a philo- 
sopher in a gentlewoman’s clothing ; and she knows all sciences, 
sacred and profane ; and is deep in all manner of lore, good, bad, 
and indifferent. She has a most elegant and a most superfine 
treasury of information laid up in that dear little head of hers, 
the exterior of which, she herself tells us, her facetious friend and 
companion, Dr. Gall, deemed himself all unworthy to reconnoitre. 
And she lives (except during her hibernations in Paris, where she 
goes to put off the brogue,—the real Irish manufacture, —and to rub 
the skirts of her beautiful national tabinet against the furniture of 
some minister of note, and to pick up the makings of a portable pair 
of octavos, for, alas, the reign of the monarchical quarto is at an 
end) and she lives, we beg to repeat, in her mansion in Kildare 
street, in the capital of Dublin; a maison bijou—a “jewel of a 
house,” where the only draw-back to a perfect paradise, as our 
lady informs us, is a possible interruption by a technical cuisinier, 
who sometimes knocks up the order of progress of a flight of 
sublime ideas upon Lady Morgan, by inquiring, with the bill. of 
fare in her hand, whether it is the cold mutton or beefsteaks that 
her lady-mistress will vouchsafe to dine on. 
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We were going to recommend, that the New Geographical 
Society of London should commission Lady Morgan to st an 
annual migration to Paris; for it is not to be endured that her 
ladyship’s visits to that fertile metropolis should be so angelicall 
few and remote as to allow of such an interval between them as 
thirteen years,—the period that has intervened between the two 
reatest events of modern times—Lady Morgan’s first and Lady 
organ’s last public visit to the continent. Our views in this 
suggestion are national ; and it will be our own fault if the exami- 
nation of the volume before us does not yield arguments of irre- 
sistible efficacy in favour of the proposition which we have made, 
Lady Morgan, accompanied by a footman (for that is the first 
piece of information that she gives us) and a certain distant married 
relation, whom she condescends to allude to, twice or three times 
in the course of her volumes, under the denomination of ‘m 
husband,’—with a great variety of other baggage, arrived at Calais 
on acertain day. The date of this memorable event will be found 
on the back of the document which settles the birth-place of Homer, 
and records the genuine biography of the man who constructed 
the temple of Ephesus. Her ladyship is struck with the change 
which she observes in Calais. ‘How English,’ she says, on 
closely inspecting her auberge; and from that moment, every thing 
she sees, every thing she eats, or drinks, or feels, or even smells 
to, is ‘ English.’ When her ladyship, however, condescends} to 
be illustrative, she, rather unfortunately for the success of her 
theory, betrays the false premises on which she builds. We had 
our eyes about us in France, and could see as far as Lady Morgan; 
but we declare that the only good imitation of English civilization, 
which was publicly visible in the pas de Calais, consisted in a new 
coach, constructed after the manner of the artists of Long Acre; 
but so little did it exemplify a national adoption on the part of 
France, of our improved machinery for conveyance, that the un- 
fortunate adventurers, who started the English Telegraph between 
Calais and Boulogne, have since heartily repented of their enter- 
prise. The project is gone to ruin, and we ask of Lady Morgan 
to name the place in France where a single coach on the plan of 
our English ones, now plies, or has ever plied, except indeed it be- 
longs to the present King of the French, who has shewn virtue 
enough to accept improvements, although they should come from 
what he might have considered a rival of his own country. All 
that she says about the new appearance of the belle nation, has 
about the same relation to an axiom, as the comical conviction 
which she entertains about the eternity of her own youth. The 
words of her ladyship are as follows :— 


‘ Not a sanded floor, nor a sullied parquet are now visible; nothing 
but English carpets, and English cleanliness; English delf and English 
damask ; not a rag of the old huckaback left, which seemed formerly 
to serve the double purposes of bed and table. The ostler, t00, 
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speaks English to our servant, with all the classic slang of ‘* Lad- lane,” 
or the ‘Golden Cross.” The Gargon cries “‘ coming up;” and the tea and 
muffins are worthy the Talbot at Shrewsbury. A oi too! not the 
“crack, crack, crack!” of old associations, but a “reg'lar” mail coach 
horn; the wey, te from Bologne, cantering into the yard, with 
horses curvetting, and not a hair turned—a whip, that “ tips the silk” 
like a feather—‘* ribbons,” not ropes—a coachman, all capes and castor— 
a guard that cries “all right”—and the whole “turn out,” worthy of the 
four-in-hand club! Not a jack-boot, not a queue, not a powdered toupée 
left; nothing to ridicule, nothing to blame. ‘‘//-n’y-a plus de Pyrenées !” 
The age of tourists and of chivalry is alike over. What luck to have 
written my France, while France was still so French !—vol. i. pp- 12, 13. 


Before we get to Paris, there is one little matter which we have 
to settle with Lady Morgan. In Ireland she is all but a Roman 
Catholic. She loves O’Connell; and her Irish heart throbs, or 
used to throb in unison with the throes of her beloved brothers and 
sisters—the martyrs of religious persecution. Out of Ireland, 
wherefore is she so prone to calumniate the religion of the same 
beloved countrymen? She says— 


‘Much more recently, a Baron de Zuch was arrested, tried, and executed 
at Turin, for having published that the earth moves round the sun. At 
the present day, efforts are still made in Rome to prevent the teaching, 
either verbally or in print, of the Copernican doctrine. Litile did the 
good people of England think, when they were scattering their millions in 
the war against Napoleon, that they were fighting for the restoration of 
Ptolemy, and the downfall of Newton; yet so it was!’—pp. 18, 19. 

In compliance with the dictates of common justice, we must 
quote, from a late work of Dr. Lyell, the following statement :— 
“T was assured, in 1828, by Professor Scarpellini, at Rome, that 
Pius VII., a pontiff distinguished for his love of science, procured, 
in 1818, a repeal of the edicts against Galileo and the Copernican 
system. He assembled the congregation, and the late Cardinal 
Torroizzi, assessor of the sacred office, proposed that “‘ they should 
wipe off this scandal from the church.” The repeal was carried, 
with the dissentient voice of one Dominican only. Long before 
this time, the Newtonian theory had been taught in the Sapienza 
and all Catholic Universites, (with the exception, I am told, of 
Salamanca,) but it was always required of professors, in deference 
to the decrees of the church, to use the term hypothesis, instead of 
theory. They now speak of the Copernician theory.” — Principles of 
Geology, p. 69. So much for Lady Morgan’s accuracy. 

Arrived in Paris, her Ladyship is again struck with the awful 
approximation of the French planet towards the orbit of England ; 
and she contrasts the accommodations of the modern Parisian 
hotel with the nakedness of the nominal one, where she had set up 
in 1816, when neither a carpet nor a fire, nor a toilet table could 
be had for love or money. ‘We suspect that it is not so much the 
time that made the difference in the furniture of the two hotels, as 
the quarter of the town in which her Ladyship looked out for a 
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residence on each occasion. But that is nothing; Lady Morgan 
remembers the self-hired valet who attended her on her first setting 
down in Paris, and who pulled out a list of materials for making a 
fire, as long, she says, as ‘‘ Leporello’s catalogue of Don Juan's 
mistresses!” This illustration, we dare say, !8s a very apt one; and 
we are not certain that Lady Morgan does not mean that it should 
be taken as a sample, of the description of facts which are stored 
in her Ladyship’s memory, ready to be employed in the same office 
whenever the edification of her female readers may require it. 

Lady Morgan's ‘ First days in Paris,’ are ushered in with a 
morsel of philosophical commentary, which it may be instructive 
to endeavour to fathom. She says—- 

‘Years and hours are no certain measures of the duration of life. A 
long life is that in which we live every hour, and feel that we do so. It 
is a life made up of vivid, rapid, and varied sensations, the parents of 
lasting impressions, and of prolific combinations of ideas; a life in which 
the feelings are preserved fresh by past associations, and the fancy exer- 
cised by a quick succession of images; a life which, whether it makes us 
feel the blessings or the burthen of existence, still gives the full concious- 
ness that we do “live, breathe, and have a being.” ll that is not this, 
is nothing,—or at best the raw material of life, unworked and unenjoyed : 
it is the charcoal and oyster shell, substantially identical with the diamond 
and the pearl, but wanting in the lustre and polish which confer on them 
their rarity and value.’—vol. i. pp. 37, 38. 


In this sublime passage,—interpreted for the use of the public,— 
Lady Morgan is pleased to propound a great deal that is difficult— 
at least to us—to be comprehended. A ‘long life,’ she observes, ‘is 
not a matter of seventy or eighty years’ vegetation on the surface of 
this earth ; no, it is a thing wholly consisting of vivid, rapid, and 
varied sensations.’ Thus far we understand her ladyship. ‘Sen- 
sations’ are impressions made upon us by the medium of the 
senses. The senses, therefore, are the great agents in producing 
that sort of existence called ‘ long life.’ But ‘long life,’ in the 
very next sentence, turns out to be another sort of production 
altogether, for her ladyship says that a ‘long life’ is ‘a life in 
which the feelings are preserved fresh by past associations’—that is 
to say, it is made long by recalling former impressions ; by reflection, 
in short, to the necessary exclusion of the very ‘sensations’ which 
before, we were told, in their vividness, rapidity, and variety, alone 
constituted what Lady Morgan calls a long life. But we have a 
little more to say to her Jadyship’s metaphysics. This same ‘ long 
life,’ she declares is not necessarily made up of pleasing impressions, 
for it may be the product of a series of calamities as well as the 
result of a series of agreeable sensations ; at least so we understand 
her ladyship. She then goes on to state that ‘all that is not this’ — 
that is, all of existence that does not make us feel life as a blessing 
or a burden ;—‘is nothing, or, at least, the raw material of life, 
unworked, and unenjoyed ;’ which, being construed literally, means, 
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amongst other things, that ‘all of life which is this,'—that is, of the 
description to which she alludes in other words,—all which is 
burdensome as well as all which is pleasant, is enjoyed. This may 
appear to be inquisitorial criticism ; but it is a passion we have, to 
endeavour, in our humble way, to follow the flights of the master 
spirits of our day and wander in their wake, though sometimes we 
do not well know where. But we must hasten to the next page, 
where, we apprise the reader, his best white handkerchief is likely 
to be called into requisition. 


‘The morning of my arrival, I took up my old Paris visiting book for 
1818, to look for addresses, to dispatch cards to old acquaintances, and 
notes to friends, after the Parisian fashion.. The first name that met my 
eye was one W hich made me shudder, and feel, as I had felt when I broke 
the black seal of the letter which so unexpectedly announced the decease 
of its owner. Well might that distinguished name present itself the first 
on the list. The first hand that was wont to hail our return to France, 
was Denon’s; the first cordial smile that gave us the warm assurance of a 
welcome, was his. Other hands were now extended, other smiles beamed 
now as brightly; but his were dimmed for ever! 

‘ The brightest aspect of the national character, in other times, and under 
other institutions, was preserved and presented in the person of Denon. 
Kind, courteous, cordial, gay, witty and learned, he was not only the most 
agreeable and instructive of companions, but the most obliging and ser- 
viceable of friends. His brilliant and varied conversation ‘‘ was a book in 
which men might read strange things.” The page, minister, and gentil- 
homme de la chambre of Louis the Fifteenth, the friend of Voltaire, the 
intimate of Napoleon, the traveller and historian of modern Egypt, the 
director of the Musée of France, when Paris was the museum of the 
world,—as courtier, diplomatist, author, artist, antiquarian, he had passed 
the ordeal of the greatest changes, the most violent transitions, the world 
had ever seen; and he had passed them with principles unshaken and 
feelings unworn. All this was Denon: but though he were not all, or any 
of this, still he suited me,—TI suited him!! The same follies made us 
laugh, the same crimes made ussad, There was between us that sympathy, 
in spite of the disparity of years and talents, which, whether in trifles or 
essentials,—between the frivolous or the profound,—make the true basis 
of those ties, so sweet to bind, so bitter to break! As I drew my pen 
across his precious aud historical name, I felt as if [ was throwing earth 
on his grave !’—vol. i. pp. 39—41. 


If the reader be disposed to smile at the language of this passage, 
we can only say thatthe feelings with which it has inspired us, are 
connected with a very different sort of expression indeed. The 
ludicrous, to be sure, is there in abundance, but it is seen in the 
shades of the terrific, and only gives a deeper character of sadness to 
the whole picture. To say of this passage merely that it is a bold 
one ; that it manifestsan intrepidity before the world a little better 
or worse than natural for a woman—for a lady, a companion. of 
Duchesses,— would be trite. But where was that little minimum of 
human compassion that waits for the last emergency of pity, and 
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that should have oozed out upon those lines of shame and humilia- 
tion, of which, as amongst the contents of these volumes, a husband 
was given out as the ose But Lady Morgan has written a 
libel for an elegy on Denon. We tell her flatly that he had a 
better taste than she imagines, old as he was. Her ladyship ma 
have suited that celebrated man, but she suited him as his drole de 
corps,—the name he usually applied to her, and of which, strange to 
say, she even yet is unacquainted with the whole contemptuous 
implication. 

But men must die, it is the lot of all; ‘so closing my eyes as I 
might,’ continues Miladi, ‘ upon the past, and giving myself up to 
the hope of the future, under the influence of a climate, which 
developes a sensibility, prompt, not deep, | threw myself,’ &c. 

The very extraordinay property of the Paris climate here spoken 


- of by her ladyship is, we admit, quite new to us. That the 


organization of the said climate is so exquisitely delicate as to be 
able to distinguish between the sensibility that is ‘ prompt’ and 
that which is ‘deep,’ must be one of the very latest discoveries in 
physical science. Very luckily Lady Morgan had a ‘ sensibility’ 
that was quite apropos to her circumstances ; and yielding herself 
to the peculiar influence of the climate, like the matron of Ephesus 
she began to smile through her tears, and soon lost all unpleasant 
recollections of those that were gone, in the most grateful anticipa- 
tions with reference to ‘‘ the greater still behind.” Lady Morgan 
had only a short time to stay in Paris, and she was right to make 
the best of it. Grieving is loosing time, and why should she waste 
on the dead those thoughts which might be better devoted to her 
living friendsin that capital; friends, too, of that exalted character 
that ‘each in his way is a specimen of that genius and virtue 
which, in all regions, and in all ages, make the ne plus ultra of 
human excellence’! ‘Tell me your friends, says the proverb, and | 
shall tell who you are ; what shall we think of Lady Morgan then, 
who thus asscciates with the xe plus ultras of human excellence ? 
We have now seen her ladyship take up her visiting book of 1818, 
and like the great actor in the picture between the two muses of 
Tragedy and Comedy, we have seen her sigh and smile as she 
turned over the voluminous catalogue of departed, or of still 
surviving friends. Next we have to trace her in her locomotive 
aspect, wandering over her dear delicious boulevards, and dropping, 
as if she fell in the instant from the clouds, on the hotel of one of 
those magnificent creatures of the universe; one of those terra- 
queous celestials that contribute to ‘make the ne plus ultra of 
human excellence.’ Her ladyship began with Lafayette. But we 
should have noted as a general practice applying to all occasions, 
that Lady Morgan and suite always went about in a carriage. 
Wherever she goes, whatever sights to see, the entry in the 
chronicle is that she got down from—her carriage ; she meets 4 
friend in the street ; she puts her hand out of—the carriage te 
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squeeze his ; (a vulgar practice, by the way, in Paris, and not at all 
to be observed ;) the streets look changed—out of the window of her 
carriage; the sky appears serene—out of the windows of her 
carriage ; the middle of the streets are not so firmly paved as those 
in London, as she knows by- the rolling of her carriage. In short 
our own private suspicion is, that Lady Morgan slept—in her 
carriage and wrote—in her carriage ; so unceasingly is her carriage 
on the tipof her pen. Well, but her ladyship began with Lafayette. 
it is right that we should state that the single-hearted and most 
worthy old man had ‘ called upon Lady Morgan immediately on 
her arrival, but she was not at home,’ sw that on 


‘Returning the following day, we found the entrance of his hotel oc- 
cupied by a carriage which had drawn up at the foot of the great stairs, 
opening into the court. We alighted, and entered on foot. A gentleman 
who was standing on the last step, while his servant threw a large military 
cloak over his shoulders, turned round to enter into the carriage. A 
mutual exclamation and recognition followed. It was Lafayette, younger, 
healthier, more on the alert than ever. His heart-whole cordiality, his 
affectionate welcome, his animated manner and benignant smile, exhibited 
the same consistency in feeling and in friendship as he has shewn in poli- 
tical principle. ‘‘1 was just going to see you,” he said; and ordering his 
carriage away, instead of availing himself of my husband's offered arm to 
ascend the stairs, he drew that of the dear little companion I was so proud 
to present to him, under his own; and with the air and manner of the 
“young and gallant Layafette” of Marie Antoinette’s fastidious court, he 
led us to his salon. 

After a long and delightful conversation, in which the calm vigour and 
sober enthusiasm of his mind came forth in details the most interesting 
and instructive, we parted; but only with the mutual promise of meeting 
at night at the house of his celebrated relation, the Count de Tracy.’— 
vol. i. pp. 100, 101. 


It is a remarkable event in this day’s proceedings that her rea 
ship alighted and entered on foot; what! is it the custom for folks 
to ride into the hall in their carriages, as was formerly the case in 
sedans? Otherwise we cannot imagine what better Lady Morgan 
could have done than to alight and enter on foot. Now one word 
in soberness with respect to Lady Morgan and Lafayette. The 
benevolence of that universally esteemed citizen is one of the 
most prominent of his virtues. His principle of charity is that 
it is better to be kind to ninety-nine unworthy persons than to be 
unkind to a single worthy one. And this is an excellent maxim 
and would recommend itself to general adoption but for the multi- 
plicity of practical inconveniences to which it subjects one. Let 
us only consider for a moment the anxious attention with which 
General Lafayette watches in Paris the steps, and provides for the 
honourable rece tion, at the hour we write in, of such a deputation 
from the English people, as Dr. Bowring the quack, and one of the 
sous of the notorious Cobbett. No impartial and well directed 


mind, though even dissenting from his public principles, but must 
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admire the political consistency of Lafayette. And it is a happy 
circumstance that we are able to do homage to the primitive sim- 
plicity of his most honourable character ; at the same time, that we 
must, in justice, deny to him the — of that world! 
experience and penetration which would enable him to distinguish 
merit from pretension ; and to estimate individuals more by what 
was thought of them in their own country, than by what they 
thought of themselves. 

Lady Morgan has a notion of economy that does not abandon 
her in the whirlwind even of Parisian fashion, and on the same 
evening she will absolutely visit two, no less than two ne plus 
ultras of the human race. Talking of one evening in particular, 
she says— 


‘But there was no getting away from Monsieur de Ségur’s, whose 
society and conversation make one forget “‘ all seasons and their changes.” 
Yet it was a point to visit ou the same evening, the MOST BRILLIANT re- 
maining littérateur, and the most celebrated metaphysician of the last 
century ;—to say nothing of a rendezvous with Lafayette. As we passed 
through the antechamber, and entered the first salon, I was surprised to 
catch the sound of, what the prim brothers of the lady in Comus, too 
precisely call “ ill-managed mirth”—mirth that exploded in joyous peals 
of laughter, coming from the heart of the youthful. The room was 
almost impassable. Its centre was occupied by a circle of young persons 
of both sexes, (the grandchildren of De Tracy and of Lafayette,) with 
their friends: among whom were some juvenile Americans. In the 
midst of this group stood Lafayette, legislating for some complex case in 
the law of forfeits, for which purpose he had been called away from ano- 
ther group ina distant part of the room, composed of Benjamin de Con- 
stant, the Ternaux, Perriers, Monsieur Victor de Tracy, aud other notables 
of the colté gauche of both chambers ; whose conversation was not in the 
least disturbed by the joyous party, no less intent on their small plays, 
than the seniors were on the great game of political life, which ¢hey were 
discussing. My own dear little relation, who accompanied me, was re- 
ceived into this happy party, as though she had been as old a friend of its 
members as her aunt; and I left her, in a moment, as busily occupied in 
the mysteries of le mot a double sens, as if the acquaintance of a minute 
had been the friendship of a century.’—vol. i. pp. 138, 139. 


How on earth is it, the reader will enquire, that no notice seems 
yet to be taken of Miladi Morgan? But let us hear what she says 
1alf a page off. 

‘The assemblies of Monsieur de Tracy, which occur weekly during the 
season, are among the most select and remarkable in Paris. Inaccessible 
to common-place mediocrity and pushing pretension, their visitor must be 
ticketted in some way or other to obtain a presentation. We found our 
celebrated host much declined in health and strength. His fine intellect, 
however, was unaltered, and his conversation full of interest and informa- 
tion. Still there hangs a shade over his spirits, a fecling consciousness of 
impaired powers, which none but himself perceives, and which, I believe, 's 
peculiar to persons of genius and of strong character in old age. tis 
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rarely found in the senility of the dull and the ordinary. — Self-oceupied 
from the cradle to the tomb, their mechanical flutter, in advanced life, is 
but a continuance of the heartless vivacity of their youth. What capabi- 
lities to please others we must possess, before we become dissatisfied with 
ourselves |! ’—vol. i. pp. 140—141. 


Hence be it known to all the world, that Lady Morgan, whilst in 
the French metropolis, was a welcome guest at assemblies ‘ the 
most select and remarkable in Paris,’—that she was invited to 
salons which were ‘ inaccessible to common-place mediocrity, and 
pushing pretension,’—whose visitor ‘must be ticketted in some 
way or other’-—(by writing France, mayhap, in 1816, or the Life 
of Salvator, or a Book of the Boudoir) ‘ to obtain a presentation.’ 

Let Miladi go where she will, the whole business of the scene 
centres in herself. She attended a ball at the English embassy. 
The most elaborate description of the group of the Austrian corps 
diplomatique is given by her ladyship, and it is not until we have got 
through the details, that the mystery of the whole performance is 
disclosed... 


‘When his Austrian excellence was announced, how I started, with all 
the weight of Aulic proscription on my head. The representative of the 
long-armed monarch of Hapsburg so near me,—of him, who, could he 
only once get his fidgetty fingers on my little neck, would give it a twist, 
that would save his custom-house officers all future trouble of breaking 


carriages and harrassing travellers, in search of the pestilent writings of 


” 


“Ladi Morgan.” I did not breathe freely, till his excellency had 
passed on with his glittering train, into the illuminated conservatory, and 


was lost in a wilderness of flowering shrubs and orange trees.'—vol. i, 
p. 149. 


We may mention that the story of the array of the government 
force of Austria against Lady Morgan’s intellectual influence is the 
merest hoax in the world. Some of the French young men of 
fashion—the fondest creatures alive of diversion—so managed it, 
that the Custom House of Vienna issued a prohibition against the 
importation of Lady Morgan’s works, particularly in the English 
form, lest they should be read by the Austrian population! Ever 
since, her ladyship is afflicted with a political intermittent fever, 
and nothing can exceed her distress when the vision of the house of 
Hapsburgh, with its multitudinous family looking more in anger than 
in sorrow, presents itself in her periodical dreams. Heavens! what 
an interesting creature it is that excites such a deal of continental 
apprehension. 

But the dear little Miladi is recompensed for all this spectral ca- 
lamity, in the solid consolations which the intelligent part of the 
world takes a delight in administering to her. Another of these 
sacred edifices, where ‘ mediocrity is not tolerated,’ receives Lady 
Morgan to dinner, and the old Count de Segur, since gone to his 
account, asserts the genuineness of his taste, and the estimation in 
which he holds genius, by aiming at the high privilege of standing 
in the relation of a host to Miladi Morgan. 
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However, we have seen nothing as yet at all to be compared to 
the dialogue found in the first volume of the present work, on the 
claims of the romantic and classic school which have so long divided 
the literary circles of Paris. The visit of a young gentleman to 
whom the Morgan family had been presented the night before— 
(since we wish to be exact)—was the immediate occasion of this 
immortal discussion. Her ladyship gives the description of her 
visitor con amore. 

‘ There was something of an exal¢é in his air,’ (she would mix with none 
other,) ‘in his open shirt-collar, black head, and wild and melancholy look, 
that had engaged my attention the night before ;’—(Denon, it should be 
remarked, was dead) ‘ and this, together with one or two paradoxical opi- 
nions which I heard him let fall, made me glad to see him again; for, like 
Madame de Sévigné, I hate “ les gens qut ont towours raison.” ’—vyol. i, 
p- 167. 

This young gentleman proceeded to such lengths in unfolding 
the revolutions of the literary world since her ladyship’s last visit, 
that at last she began to think that her squire was playing off a 
hoax, and that he was only an emissary of the ultras, who, in the 
ingenuity of their malice, ‘ wanted to get her to write down absur- 
dities’ (p. 177). Heaven defend Lady Morgan, say we, through 
this critical world ; for it is not clear to us, after reading this won- 
derful work of hers, that the eclipse of the moon, on the 2nd of last 
month, had not an especial reference to her ladyship’s two volumes, 
and to the kingdom of France, and the house—the maison bijou--in 
Kildare-street. And strangely enough, the exalté visitor—(by the 
way, this is the decent phrase in France for describing a maniac)— 
does now and then betray the cloven foot. As a specimen of the 
raw materials which the romantic operatives are wont to 9 in 
their favourite manufactures, the young visitor in the black head 
relates a most heart-rending tale of the fate of an unfortunate 
genius. After going over details of the interesting biography which 
would touch the most obdurate of souls, the very old young im- 
postor concludes with the account of his hero’s death—a victim to 
pulmonary consumption! We must give the scene, for it is as 
good as any thing in Tom Thumb or Bombastes Furioso. 

‘* Poor, neglected, worn-out, he died last October, of a broken heart, 
and a complicated pulmonary consumption. You weep, chéere miladi!” 

‘««’Tis very foolish,” I said, ‘ but the fact is, that the life and death of 
this unfortunate and very foolish young man, recall those of one who, 
when in infancy, was the adopted of my father’s house, the unfortunate 
ee . Thomas Dermody, the poet; but you know as little, [ suppose, of our 

moderna poets, as I do of yours.” 
. ‘* Que vous étes bonne!” said my good-natured friend, mingling his 
) tears with mine. ‘I am very sorry to have called up such melancholy 
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recollections. But dry up your tears, et consolez vous. In all I have 
Wat ae said there is not one word of truth.” 

Dei |; * “No ?—nat one word of truth, Monsieur ?” 
bak 6 ‘**No, to be sure. ‘The Life of Joseph de Lorme is a mere poetical 
a ction.” 
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« «¢ He was not, then, the miserable afflicted writer you paint him ?” 

‘ “ Nothing like it,” said he, laughing er = ilieteahahen eh 
any such person at all. His life, poems, and thoughts, so full of 
genius and melancholy, are written by a charming young man, who 
is the very reverse of all this; by the living, lively, happy St. Beuve, 
a most ingenious, clever, healthy, and prosperous gentleman. But 
with all his poetical verve, he knew that he could not, under such 
circumstances, command success. There was not, he was aware, a single 
romantic bookseller who would venture on the works of one who was in 
good circumstances and good health, gay, contented, and not labouring 
under a ‘complicated pulmonary consumption,’ He acted accordingly, 
and placed his reputation under the tegis of this homme de circonstance, 
the fanciful and fictitious Joseph de Lorme.” ’—vol. i. pp. 193—195. 


Leaving St. Beuve, the living and lively young poet, to shift for 
himself, we pray attention to eye Morgan’s part of the dialogue, 
and to that passage in particular where she says, that Dermody was 
the adopted of her ‘ father’s house.’ Now it is no part of our bu- 
siness to meddle with the pedigree of authors whom it is our chance 
to become acquainted with in the course of our monthly labours. 
But when genealogy is intended to be made the engine of fraud 
—when the ambitious pretensions of adventurers on the credulity, 
or rather gullibility of the public of more than one kingdom, are 
sought to be bolstered up by assertions which, from their boldness, 
absolutely repel suspicion and silence dissent, it is high time for 
squeamish delicacy to yield to the stubborn force of truth. ‘The 
adopted of my father’s house!’ What house, in the name of good- 
ness, does her ladyship mean? We solemnly believe that there is 
nota man, either in France or in England, who would, were he 
now revived amongst us, more heartily laugh at the humbug which 
her ladyship’s *‘ adopted of my father’s house’ so cunningly implies, 
than the said father himself, poor, honest, simple, homely Owen- 
son, the delight of the one-shilling gallery, and the persecuted 
of fortune exactly in the ratio that he deserved to be well treated 
by that uneven-handed goddess. And tears, forsooth ! The daugh- 
ter of Dermody’s opulent patron, weeps at the remembrance of the 
premature frustration of the means which her father’s bounty had 
set apart for the encouragement of youthful genius! Of the two, 
Owenson and Dermody, we really believe that the latter was by 
far the better off. Acquainted they certainly were; many and 
many a reeking tumbler was drunk, at all events in their presence. 
But it is rather a rude perversion of history to convert two very 
well matched pot-companions, into the grave relation of patron and 
dependent; seeing that dame fortune looked with somewhat of an 
indifferent eye upon the worldly state of each of the heroes. In 
plain, unvarnished language, fre Morgan came from the very 
humblest of the walks of life, and it is the highest feather in her 
cap, if she but understood the real philosophy of the matter, that 
her talents have enabled her to rise above the destination of her 
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1 birth. Most strange it is, that one who sets out as a democrat— 
).' as a vindicator of the original equality of men; one who denounces 
Ht BP occasionally the barriers which corrupt society has set up between 
ei ad classes of human beings, —strange to say that she should be among 
of ae the idolaters of aristocratic distinction ; and one of the most san. 
ay " guine partizans (as far as she can) of that pride of exclusion and 
ty 44) | that wantonness of social proscription which, by the way, if it 
tt a were carried into strict execution by the higher orders, would se- 
ae parate Miladi from the thousand enjoyments of which she is so sus- 
oes ceptible. After all, true to her old principle, Lady Morgan makes 


this protracted affair about romanticism and classicism, end ina 
compliment to herself; for the young gentleman with the black 
head takes occasion, at a suitable moment, to assure her that she 
is regarded throughout France as one of the founders of the Ro- 
mantic School, and that Aer ‘ first France’ was the instrument of 
his initiation into the doctrines of the school! As we have now 
stated the upshot of her ladyship’s elaborate chapter on the sub- 
ject of these schools, it is not expected that we should enter into 
the details of its contents. In the mean time, we should like to 
know the name of any French writer of the least degree of celebrity 
who has ever mentioned Lady Morgan as one of the apostles of 
Romanticism. There is a great deal of various ingenuity displayed 
by Lady Morgan in the contrivances, whereby she is enabled to 
tempt the reader into the perusal of a chapter, in which she has 
something to say about herself. These, generally successful, stra- 
tagems remind us of the lottery puffs of past times, which began 
in deeply mysterious periods, concentrating our whole faculties, 
until we came to the ludicrous passage which invited us to try 
*€ Lucky Corner,” where no blank was ever sold. Thus we have in 
France, in 1829-30, a chapter on French sculpture; and we really 
declare, that so anxious were we for information on that interesting 
subject, that we completely fell into the trap which Lady Morgan 
had laid before us. Let it be therefore known to all, that the 
chapter on French sculpture in this work is nothing but a silly 
puff of Lady Morgan by herself. On one of the ‘ Wednesday 
evenings’ of the Baron Gerard, her ladyship honoured the Baron 
with her presence, and well it was for Gerard that he was‘ tick- 
eted’ a noble, for he may be assured that otherwise his hospitality 
and his genius would have remained to this hour, unhonoured and 
unsung, at least so faras the landlady of the maison bijou, in Kil- 
dare-street, is coucerned. The evening was made memorable by 
an incident, of which it is enough to say that Lady Morgan was 
the principal personage. 





‘ Amidst the many recognitions of old friends and acquaintances, and 

ff the presentations of new, I observed a young man, who looked at me 80 

te ‘ intensely, that I thought he might be one of “ the thousand and one” pat- 

ti mt ticular friends, whose acquaintance I had made in France or Italy. While 
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| was preparing for one of those discours banals, in which one is so often 
trapped, asking the parentless for their fathers, or the divorced for their 
wives,’ (how pointed and how delicate the illustration!) ‘ Gerard stepped up 
to me and said, “There is a young friend of mine most desirous, in the first 
place, of being presented to you, and, in the second, most desirous to 
execute your bust.” 

‘The bust was a bore; but I asked his friend's name. ‘It is David,” 
he said, ‘a young and very justly celebrated sculptor. You have pro- 
bably seen his Prince de Condé, on the Pont Louis XVI.” 

‘Such are the pleasant coincidences of a roving life. We meet, scat- 
tered over the surface of remote and variegated society, so many we wish 
to know, and who wish to know us, not merely, perhaps, for the respective 
merits of the parties, but for the magic bond, the “ vous me convenez—je 
vous conviens!” I knew the author of the statue of Condé must be in 
my way ; (be the confession an epigram or an éloge ;) and in the many 
pleasant hours we afterwards spent in his study in the faubourg, while 
sitting for my bust,—in the Rue de Rivoli, at our hotel,—and in the various 
rencontres of Parisian society, this first impression was fully justified, as 
first impressions indeed very. generally are.’-~vol. i. p. 308, 309. 


Lady Morgan was the very woman to renew, as quickly as 
possible, the obligations of that ‘magic bond’ which, with such 
wonderful force, had bound her to her dear Denon, and which, it 
must be admitted, she forgot with as great facility as she of old, 


—the widow who was wooed, won, and wed— 
Le tout au nez du mort qu’elle avoit tant cheri. 


[t should however be borne in mind, that our David was ‘ no 
vulgar youth,’ but that he had tastes and aspirations which distin- 


guished him above the common herd of artists—at least so says 
Lady Morgan. 


‘Although David is the sculptor of romanticism par excellence, he has 
a strong vocation to moulding the heads of those who have amused the 
public or himself, without much reference to sect, and still less with a 
view either to pecuniary profit or (in my instance) to permanent fame. 
lhere comes an order from a prince or a minister, from one at the head of 
power or of fashion; and a sitting is required which is to be paid for at 
any price the artist demands; but David’s whole soul is in some work for 
Which he is to receive nothing,—something at which he is labouring con 
amore. He is modelling, perhaps, the noble bust of a Washington or a 
Lafayette, or he is pourtraying the elegant features of a La Martine ; or he 
's chiselling the expressive countenance of his friend Mérimée, or the ani- 
mated head of that true son of the torrid zone, Dumas; or haply he is 
immortalizing a dimple in the round cheek of the pretty Delphine Gay, 
or delineating the lady-like traits of Madelle Tastu, or the antique profile 
of the divine Pasta, or the French grace of Madelle Mars; a fortune is 
Awaiting him through the liberality of unsought greatness, or of royal pa- 
“onage; but he, good man, is amusing himself with modelling les célébrités 


for his own particular satisfaction, and the pleasure of that rising gene- 


— of taste and genius, to which he himself belongs;—and greatness 
“ust await his better leisure.’—vol i. pp. 309, 310. 
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This cannot be misunderstood at all events, and we may set it 
down as quite a settled matter, that Lady Morgan’s head belongs 
to one of those who have amused the public or Mr. David the 
sculptor; and that the said head, part and parcel of one of Jes 
célébrit?s, is worthy of being modelled for the pleasure of the rising 
generation of taste and genius ' It will not be easy, we ween, to 
mect with any thing half so good as this in France, 1829-30, but 
if any body can outdo her own wonderful works hitherto, it is Sq 
Célébrite, Lady Morgan herself. 

Paris is confessedly a place to which Lady Morgan is devoted] 
attached ; it is so delightful, so amusing, so instructive, and it 
affords so very trifling an amount of time during which any body 
can indulge in a serious thought connected with God or man ; its 
duties and business being so wholly composed of ‘ laughing, argu- 
ing, gossiping, lounging on sofas, or jumping into carriages ” and 
consequently so harmoniously adapted to the physical and meta- 
physical state of her ladyship, that one wonders why she does not 
at once take up her everlasting rest in the divine capital, and 
laugh, and lounge, and jump away throughout the year. This isa 
matter of really very great importance, and we hope that her ladyship 
will concede to it all the consideration it deserves. But perhaps 
Lady Morgan is too cunning a guardian of her own celebrity to do 
this. Use, alas, makes the finest specimens in the world of intel- 
lectuality, as her ladyship would say, familiar, and then Miladi 
a sink into an ordinary spectacle, and an every day wonder; 
and the warmth of the worshippers at her shrine might decay, and 
she might bid adieu to the possibility of the return of such devout 
homage as she describes in the following words :— 

‘I happened cne night to mention at General Lafayette’s that I should 
remaif) at home on the following morning, to sit for a medal to David, and 
the information brought us a numerous circle of morning visitors ; others 
dropped in by chance, and some by appointment. From twelve till four, 
my little salon was a congress composed of the representatives of every 
vocation of arts, letters, science, bon ton, and philosophy, in which, as in 
the Italian opera-boxes of Milan and Naples, the comers and goers suc- 
ceeded each other, as the narrow limits of the space required that the 
earliest visitor should make room for the last arrival.—vol. i. p. 320. 


Only let it be remembered, that it was but the night before the 
exhibition that a hint of her intention to sit was whispered by Lady 
Morgan. What a notion it gives us of the rapid circulation of 
interesting intelligence, through the almost interminable ranks of 
illustrious and never to be too much admired spirits which compose 
the community of Parisian literators. Lady Morgan, we must say, 
is moderate in her enumeration of the various callings which were 
a ta in this memorable congress, judging by the names 
which she so freely, and perhaps not very decorously, thrusts for- 
ward before the public. Truth to tell, we have not the least hesi- 
tation in believing, that when Lady Morgan ventured to apply the 
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dashing phrases of representatives of every vocation, &c., to the 
individuals who, we afterwards find, constituted the bulk of this 
congress, she counted on the ignorance of her readers in this coun- 
try. No one who hears of Messrs. Bayle, Mérimée, and Buchon, and 
others, being elevated to the dignity of representatives of bon ton and 
science, and philosophy, but must feel the cruelty of thus consigning 
their names to never ending laughter. At the same time it 
is only a just retribution which Lady Morgan inflicts on them when 
she thus gives them a pretended rank ; for really we can see in the 
whole of their conduct and conversation, as described by her lady- 
ship, only one consistent inclination to hoax Lady Morgan. A pair 
of wags, better suited for the execution of a harmless conspiracy 
against the simple credulity, and, we must add, the great igno- 
rance of Lady Morgan, could not have been sent to this congress 
of wits than the said Mérimée and Bayle—men whose distinctive 
character is the felicity with which they shine in all sorts of mas- 
querade. We think we see Bayle’s sarcastic eye glancing with 
infinite delight as he repeats the following sentence, which Lad 
Morgan seems to have very faithfully recorded. Her ladyship had 
the humility to think that the Anglo-French, in which she writes or 
speaks, shocked the ears of the purists—‘ Shock us,’ said Bayle, 
‘yes, but notin your English sense of the word. It does give us 
an agreeable shock.’ (The unmerciful rogue!) ‘ Are you English 
aware that there is an almost primitive simplicity,’ (here Bayle bit 
his lips) in the errors you commit in our language of phrases, 
that carries with it an infinite charm!’ Surely this should have 
opened her ladyship’s eyes at any rate—but she simpered her 
thanks for the pretty compliment, and yielded to the clumsy bait 
with the blind precipitancy of a hungry gillaroo. 

We must pass over the careful record, by Miladi, of some hun- 
dreds of cases of jumping into carriages, and throwing herself upon 
thefirst ottoman she meets, sometimes all but dislocating some unfor- 
tunate old gentleman from his seat thereon, as thus: ‘ Ata ball, in 
the Rue de Bourbon, at my excellent friend Madame L—’s, I took 
shelter in a pretty boudoir, and threw myself upon the first ottoman 
that presented itself, very nearly tumbling over an old gentleman 
who occupied a place on its corner.’ We must also pretermit a 
whole heap of shining description, touching the boundless acts of 
homage which had been done to her Ladyship, &c. &c. A visit 
which she pays to Béranger in prison, deserves to be noticed for 
one remarkable feature, namely, that it is the solitary occasion of 
all that are recorded in these volumes, on which none of the com- 
pany seemed to be impressed with her astonishing powers ; but for 
the insensibility of Béranger to her sublime celebrity, she is amply 
remunerated in the showers of the most fragrant adulation (?) by a 
distinguished member of the garde de corps, who, she assures us, 
was entiché with military honours, and who sent her up to the 
third heaven by his significant panegyrics on the constitution of 
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good society in Paris, the top-sawyers (her Ladyship’s own word) 
of which, are governed in their admission of strangers amongst 
them, solely by ‘ preference of amusing talent, ennobling genius, 
or well-merited celebrity.’ Seeing how well he succeeded, the mer- 
ciless officer followed up the hard-hearted assault in the following 
uncompromising manner : — 


‘ ««T must, however, observe, that the same principle appeared to me to 
be gaining ground even in your exclusive circles of London, where the 
‘most agreeable” takes the pas of the ‘‘most noble,” and where youth, 
beauty, and wit, have a decided advantage over dowager dulness, and 
aristocratic morgue.” ’—vol. i. p. 518. 


Lady Morgan visited all the theatres, we believe, in Paris, except 
the Frangais; and the reason she gives for making that house an 
exception is, that the last time she went there it was to see Talma, 
and at his own request. Thus we see that great souls, even for 
their most ordinary actions, must have motives which the common 
run of mankind cannot even understand. Nor is it in the peculiar 
sublimity of those springs which at all times guide Lady Morgan’s 
conduct, that she may consider herself so entirely lifted up over 
the heads of all mankind; but the very circumstances in which 
she is placed, at any given occasion of her life, are all so felicitously 
suited to her taste at the moment, that it is almost impossible to 
doubt that she has some power, beyond what is natural, in con- 
troling her course through this world. She was taught the art of 
engraving and pottery in Denon’s cabriolet; and the ‘little ac- 
quirements’ she made in the divine subjects of the arts, have been 
obtained while running about the world! It was ‘her lucky 
chance to have assisted at the packing up of the great pictures of 
the Pope and his Cardinal Secretary, in the Quirinal, chatting to 
the admirable artist,’ (Sir T. Lawrence,) &c. &c. She continues— 

‘It was my proud privilege to be permitted to frequent the Studio of 
Canova, while he worked at his last beautiful production; to look over 
the shoulder of Raphael Morghen while he engraved his favourite Laura; 
to have rummaged among the splendid designs of Gerard, and the porte- 
folios of Lefévre, as I pleased; and to have extorted from them all, opi- 
nions or sentiments on the arts of which they were such masters—opinions 


which ull the books that ever were written on their theories could not 
bestow.’—vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 


Although Lady Morgan is reduced to the necessity of avowing 
that she went once to a particular end of the city, to make an un- 
expected request of a dinner, in which expedition, by the way, she 
was disappointed, and had to turn into a traiteur’s; yet there can 
be no doubt, for an instant, that the ‘top-sawyers’ of Bon-ton 
were engaged in a constant civil war, about who should have the 
felicity of exchanging with her Ladyship at their tables, ‘ their 
refined and elaborated sensuality,’ for her ‘ most perfect intellec- 
tual enjoyment.’ But no instance, of this description of con- 
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venient barter, deserves at all to be commemorated in the same 
strains as that immortal amaen which Miladi enjoyed at the 
Chateau de Boulogne of Baron Rothschild. Wien we commenced 
the chapter in which this Elysian scene is so splendidly got up, we 
were wondering at the elaborate and, as we thought, ill-timed de- 
tails of the biography of Caréme, a French cook, of whom eve 
body has heard, we suppose. Lord! she compares him to Napoleon ; 
he was the greatest philosopher, living or dead; he was the Titian 
of the fire-place ; he was the admirable Creighton of the kitchen ; 
and she almost brought tears to our eyes, whilst. she pathetically 
gave vent to her doleful misgivings and affectionate apprehensions 
that Caréme, the illustrious, might soon die of the culinary fever ! 
What all this could be about we were at a loss to divine, though 
we ought to have known Lady Morgan better by this time, so we 
proceeded to read as follows. The reader will observe that the 
scene is Miladi’s salon, and that Miladi loquitur. 


‘We happened to have with us two noted Amphitryons, (English and 
French,) when a dinner invitation from Monsieur et Madame de Roths- 
child was brought in by the servant. ‘‘ Quel bonheur,” exclaimed my 
French friend, as I read aloud. ‘* You are going to dine at the first table 
in France ;—in Europe! You are going to judge, from your own per- 
sonal experience, of the genius of Caréme.” 

‘“ In England,” said my British Apicius, ‘* 1 remember immense prices 
being given for his second-hand pétés, after they had made their appear- 
ance at the Regent’s table.” ’—vol. ii. p. 411. 


Well, the bright and beautiful evening comes at last, and the 
Rothschild mansion opens its portals to receive her from her carriage, 
and we accompany her to the salon, where, of course, she makes a 
few reflections in her own way.— 


‘A large society of distinguished persons of all nations, induced a very 
desultory and amusing conversation, during that mauvais quarte d’heur, 
(generally so dull,) which precedes the dinner. A few of the finest pro- 
ductions of the ancient and modern Flemish school adorned the apartments. 
The most superb toys that ever filled a round table, and scarce editions 
and ornamental works, occupied those who were indisposed to join in 
discussions carried on in all languages. Still, while talking to Gerard, 
and cxpecting Rossini,’ (lucky, lucky to the last,) ‘the immortal Careme 
was not the less uppermost in my mind. Gerard was my old friend, 
Rossini my old acquaintance: but I was already acquainted with their 
works.’—vol. ii. p. 413. 

Of the dinner itself, we are not worthy to speak ; so we shall let 
her Ladyship do the honours on the occasion. 


is Its character, however, was, that it was in season, that it was up to 
its time, that it was in the spirit of the age, that there was no perruque 
in its composition, no trace of the wisdom of our ancestors in a single 
dish; no high-spiced sauces, no dark-brown gravies, no flavour of cay- 
enne and allspice, no tincture of catsup and walnut pickle, no visible 
agency of those vulgar elements of cooking, of the good old times, fire 
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and water. Distillations of the most delicate viands, extracted in “ silyer 
dews,” with chemical precision, 


‘On tepid clouds of rising steam,” 


formed the fond of all. Every meat presented its own natural aroma; 
every vegetable its own shade of verdure. The mayonese was fried in ice, 
(like Ninon’s description of Sevigné’s heart,) and the tempered chill of the 
plombiere (which held the place of the eternal fondu and soufflets of our 
English tables) anticipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the exqui- 
site avalanche, which, with the hue and odour of fresh gathered nectarines, 
satisfied every sense, and dissipated every coarser flavour. 

‘With less genius than went to the composition of this dinner, men 
have written epic poems; and if crowns were distributed to cooks, as to 
actors, the wreaths of Pasta or Sontag, (divine as they are,) were never 
more fairly won than the laurel which should have graced the brow of 
Caréme, for this specimen of the intellectual perfection of an art, the 
standard and gauge of modern civilization !"—- vol. ii. pp. 415—417. 


But is all this praise of the host and the cook gratuitous? ls 
Lady Morgan so kindly, so amiably given, as that she can bestow 
eulogies out and out, without any little sly reservation in behalf of 
her own dear self? The reader shall hear— 


‘| had, I said, long gouté les ouvrages de Monsieur Caréme theoretically; 
and that now a practical acquantance with them, filled me with a still 
higher admiration for his unrivalled talents. 

‘« Eh! bien,” said Monsieur Rothschild, laughing, ‘‘ he, on his side, 
has also relished your works ; and here is a proof of it.” 

‘I really blush, like Sterne’s accusing spirit, as I give in the fact: but 
he pointed to a column of the most ingenious confectionary architecture, 


on which my name was inscribed in spun sugar. My name written in 
sugar !’—vol. ii. p. 418. 


Her name written in sugar! Ah, Caréme, that was a coup such 
as no achievement of charcoal under your hands will ever approach. 
In sugar!—bless us, what a happiness to have one’s name spun in 
sugar, if it were only in sugar from the beet-root now so much in 
fashion amongst the ‘ top-sawyers’ of France! What could the 


overwhelmed creature do under such circumstances? But all she 
could do, she did. 


‘ All I could do, under my triumphant emotion, I did. I begged to be 
introduced to the celebrated and flattering artist, and promised, should | 
ever again trouble the public with my idleness, to devote a tributary page 
to his genius, and to my sense of his merits, literary and culinary. Caréme 
was sent for after coffee, and was presented to me, in the vestibule of the 
chateau, by his master. He was a well-bred gentleman, perfectly free 
from pedantry, and, when we had mutually complimented each other on 
our respective works, he bowed himself out, and got into his carriage, 
which was waiting to take him to Paris. 

‘Shortly afterwards, J got into mine.’—vol. ii p. 419. 


And there let her lie, poor little fluttering victim of the most 
whimsical self-deception that ever came before the contemplation 
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of womankind, to warn them from the follies that will make them 
despised in their generation. What is the end and aim of all her 
books, after the gratification of her own silly vanity, but to raise up, 
if possible, in the country for which she writes, a preference for the 
social constitution of France, over that which has been so long 
rvoted in the heart of English society, and which, thank God, has 
too many of the elements of duration in it, to dread such hostility 
as Lady Morgan can oppose to its continuance? Upon her own 
shewing, what is the whole life of a French lady but a hopeless exile 
from home? She has no domestic altars to worship at ; the religion 
of the fireside is unknown to her ; the sweet commerce of father and 
mother, the delightful conjunctions of brother and sister, are 
strangers in that land where the delicate plant—happiness, if we can 
call it so, can live only in the open air. But this exaltation and 
beatification of French society prove only how its heartless, haras- 
sing, and never-ending round of forced palpitations, are congenial 
to the mind of the eulogist ; and how incapable she is of apprecia- 
ting, because she cannot enjoy, the simple, and quiet, and substantial 
comforts of English, and, we may say, Irish, domestic life. No; 
existence for her must be made up of rapid and vivid sensations ; 
it must be varied by summersets and soft ottomans ; by jumping into 
carriages, and getting through the whole course of these pretty 
evmnastics, which exclusively enjoy the patronage of the bon ton. 
When we consider who and what Lady Morgan is, we are not sur- 
prised at the entire monopoly of her pages, which a conceited and 
frivolous spirit maintains. But we are, we own, not a little morti- 
fied to think that some thousand pages of well considered writing 
should be allowed to go forth io the public in the name of a re- 
spectable female member of the intellectual class of this great 
country, without a single line, or asingle thought, that is calculated 
to show the slightest interest in the breast of the writer for the im- 
provement, for the dignity and credit, of her sex. Nothing even of 
a kindred nature is to be met with in the whole compass of the 
two volumes. So that it is not unjustifiably severe to characterise 
this work as seeming to be the hasty effusion of a rattling, giddy, 
pleasure hunting, frolicksome girl, in the hey-dey of youth and 
effervescent animal spirits, rather than what we should have ex- 
pected it to be, the sober, (and sobriety does not exclude the viva- 
city of cheerful benevolence), and exemplary, and decorous, and 
instructive legacy, left by a matron of some standing, as a proof of 
the useful, and innocent, and happy life which she led. 
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Arr. Il.—An Act to alter and amend an Act of the 7th and 8th 
years of Geo. IV. fur consolidating and amending the Laws of Excise 
vn Malt made in the United Kingdom, and for amending the Laws 
relating to Brewers in Ireland, and the Malt Allowance on Spirits 
in Scotland and Ireland. \\th Geo. 1V.c. 117. London: George 
Eyre and A. Strahan. = 1830. 

2. An Act to repeal certain of the Duties on Cyder in the United 
Kingdom, and on Beer and Ale in Great Britain, and to make other 
Provisions in relation thereto. 1 Wm. 1V.c. 51. London: George 
Eyre and A. Strahan. 1830. 

3. An Act to permit the general Sale of Beer and Cyder by retail 
in England. \ Wm, lV. c. 64. London: G, Eyre and A, Strahan, 
1830. 


We are very anxious that the concession which the good sense of 
the government has so seasonably yielded to the just demands of the 
people, in respect of the great staple beverage of the latter, should 
be completely understood in all its vast practical importance. 
The act of parliament for generalizing the sale of beer—virtually 
for giving to the poor man a cheaper and a better drink than he 
was before able to procure—is to come into operation on the tenth 
of this month; and there is not a man in England, or a friend 
to his species in any region of the world, who, if he were to 
reflect on the consequences which are likely to spring from this 
measure, would not note it down in white characters as among the 
very highest festivals of humanity. It is a crime—and nothing 
short of a crime—in our legislators, that they pay so little regard to 
common sense in the construction of acts of parliament,—docu- 
ments which are expressly intended to be fully and minutely 
comprehended by every man in the realm. It is only by secondary 
means, by mere accident, that the real provisions of an act of 
parliament ever transpire so as to reach the minds of the general 
community; and the reason is, that those provisions are disguised 
under such very deceptive titles, or they are wrapt up in sucha 
confusion of words,—such a chain of positives and negatives, as 
that no one would scarcely abide, on any important occasion, by 
his own interpretation of an act of parliament. For instance, an 
act has passed in the last session for the ‘ More effectual Adminis- 
; tration of Justice in England and Wales.” Who would suppose 
from the title of this act, that it related to any other change than 
that of the amalgamation of the Welsh and English courts of 
justice? But it really goes a great deal farther; it alters the 
periods of the law terms, or, in other words, it silently completes a 
| most important revolution in one of the oldest customs of this 

in country. So silently has the alteration been made, that, judging 
a) oe from our own experience, and we have been very diligent in the 
ae 7 matter, not one lawyer, including solicitors and barristers, out of 
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ten, is acquainted with the change. To be sure all these things will 
be seasonably explained in the Stationers’ Company’s Almanacks, 
with the precision of a legal instrument ; but why should the Le- 
cislature need an interpreter or an oracle to expound those decrees, 
to the want of an acquatntance with which it attaches a heavy 
penalty ! For the same reason, the acts before us, so far from being 
comprehensible, so far from being so simple as to enable unskilful 
persons to reckon on their own construction of their provisions,— 
those acts have been the subjects of numerous discussions, and, 
we may add, have been perverted very materially. It is with the 
view of shewing the extent of the alteration which they have 
effected with respect to the powers of individuals to deal in beer, 
that we now propose to consider the provisions of those acts. 

In the first place, any person may vend beer; ‘ any person,’ 
being understood with reasonable conditions, that is, he must be a 
housekeeper, assessed to the poor’s rates. This is only what com- 
mon sense requires, and as no decent man in such circumstances 
can be without a friend who will act as bail for his proper conduct 
to the amount of twenty pounds, so is there no hardship in insist- 
ing that venders of beer should give such bail. The object is to 
keep the sale of beer in the hands of respectable individuals} and 
as the facilities with which they are entrusted for accommodating 
the public are of such a nature as bad men may turn to the injury 
of morals, nothing can be more necessary than to have some re- 
corded solemn guarantee for their integrity. Although the surety 
or sureties are called for nominally, in order that the law may have 
a sure mark for contingent penalties, yet such a condition, it should 
be remembered, also operates as a criterion of character in the case 
of a person who proposes to sell beer, which criterion is by no 
means to be overlooked, when we take into account how much the 
purity and wholesomeness of the beverage itself depends on the 
honesty and virtue of him who deals in it. With the preliminaries 
we have mentioned, an individual approaches the proper authority 
and solicits a license. It is proper, however, to mention, that no 
person licensed can be a security for another—a prohibition which 
Is very necessary to the fair and equitable observance of the policy 
that has dictated the act. The authority for granting the license 
is, in London, the Board of Commissioners of Excise, and, in the 
country, the Collectors or Supervisors of Excise. It is of great 
consequence that the power of licensing has been transferred from 
the Magistracy to the Excise department, for, independently of 
the thousand objections which exist against the system of the 
amateur administration of the laws, the experience of the practice 
of granting licenses by Country Justices fully proves that it a power 
that ought not to be continued. The individuals whose dis- 
cretion is to determine in future the number of beer venders are 
pethaps the very persons in the community who are least within 
the sphere of those motives which would lead them from the path 
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of justice and impartiality. The laws have very properly endea- 
voured to separate the body composing the officers of excise as 
much as possible from the political community, by stripping them 
of various privileges as citizens, and, in respect of their duty as 
granters of beer Tesnces, by rendering them disinterested. We 
could wish, indeed, that the authority for a man to sell beer was 
not made to depend on the discretion of any set of persons, but 
since it seems to be determined that this principle shall exist in our 
new system of licensing, we are happy to believe that it is exhi- 
bited in the very mildest form of which it is susceptible. The 
license is to cost only two guineas, and no fee of any kind is to be 
paid in addition. The bond which the surety or sureties sign is not 
to have a stamp, and thus all the capital that ¢he daw requires of a 
dealer in beer to possess in beginning the world is only a couple of 
guineas. The license is to be renewed every year, and the same 
sum to be paid. Especial care should be taken by all persons that 
the fresh license should be in their houses before the old one is 
expired, for they know not how they may forfeit a penalty by allow- 
ing the least interval to elapse between the time when the old and 
new one are in force. Ten days are allowed between the time 
of asking and obtaining a license, so that if the seller of beer does 
not apply for a renewal of his license until within a week of the 
expiration of the old one, it is a chance that he may not get it in 
time. In that case he must shut up his shop, which may be of 
great detriment to him, for if he sells beer during the period for 
which he is not licensed, he incurs the penalty of twenty pounds. 
The remaining principal provisions we subjoin. 


‘ Persons licensed to retail beer shall put up boards over their doors with 
the words, ‘* Licensed to Sell Beer by Retail,” at full length, painted in 
letters three inches at least in length, in white upon a black ground or in 
black upon a white ground, with their christian and surnames, and keep 
up the same during all the time they shall continue so licensed; or in 
default thereof shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of 102. 

* Licensed persons under this act, permitting drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct, or transgressing, or neglecting the conditions specified in the 
license, shall be deemed guilty of disorderly conduct. First offence, a 
penalty not less than 40s. nor more than 5d. Second offence, a sum not 
less than 5/. nor more than 10/. Third offence, not less than 20/. nor 
more than 50/. Justices convicting party of a third offence, may prohibit 
the person for selling beer for two years afterwards, and adjudge that no 
beer by retail shall be sold by any person in the house mentioned in the 
licence of the offending party. Party selling ale, beer, or porter, made 
otherwise than from malt or hops, or mixing drugs with the same, subject 
to a penalty not less than 10/. nor more than 20/. for the first offence. 
Second offence, to be disqualified for selling beer, &c. for two years, or to 
forfeit not less than 207. nor more than 502. Offender convicted of the 
last offence, and selling ale, &c. within two years, either in the house 
licensed or in any other place, to forfeit not less than 25/. nor more than 
50. and to be subject to the like penalty at every house where he shall 
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commit such offence. Persons selling beer at unlawful times, to forfeit 
not less than 102. nor more than 202, 

‘ Persons not to open their houses, nor sell beer, &c., and permit the 
same to be consumed in or at their premises, before four in the morning, 
nor after ten in the evening, of any day in the week, nor on Sundays, 
Good Friday, or Christmas day, between ten and one, and three and five 
in the day. Persons offending in this respect to forfeit 40s. for every 
offence. Every separate sale deemed a separate offence. 

‘ All penalties under the act, except the one for selling beer by a person 
not licensed, to be recovered upon the information of any person before 
two justices, to be sued for within three months after offence committed. 
Persons convicted of offence against the tenor of licence, or of any offence 
for which any penalty is imposed by the act, shall, if he or they have not 
been convicted of any offence against the tenor of license, or against the 
act, within twelve months previous, be deemed guilty of a first offence, and 
to forfeit and pay the penalty imposed for such offence; if no specific 
penalty, then a sum not exceeding 5/. and costs; but if the party shall have 
heen so convicted within twelve months, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
second offence, and pay the penalty imposed, or if no specific penalty, a 
sum not exceeding 10/. and costs ; and if it shall be proved that the person 
had been previously convicted within eighteen calendar months next pre- 
ceding, of two such separate offences, and shall be again convicted, he shall 
be adjudged guilty of a third cffence, and if there is no specific penalty for 
the same, to forfeit 502. no mitigation, and costs. 

‘ Appeal clause provides that a person convicted of a third offence, may 
appeal to the sessions, unless the same shall be within twelve days after 
the conviction, then to the subsequent sessions. Party convicted forthwith 
to enter into recognizance with justices, to abide the judgment of the 
court, and to pay all costs. If the party neglects to enter into such 
recognizance, the conviction declared valid. Justices to bind the party 
over who makes the charge to give evidence at the sessions. Court may 
declare the party to be guilty of a third offence, and may impose a fine 
not exceeding 1001. and the costs of appeal, or may adjudge the license 
to be forfeited, or may adjudge that no beer shall be sold in the house for 
two years afterwards, or fine the party as aforesaid, and adjudge the 
premises to be disqualified for the sale of beer as aforesaid, and adjudge 
the license to be forfeited ; and whenever in this or in any other case the 
license shall be adjudged to be void, the offender shall be deemed incapable 
to sell beer in any house kept by him for two years afterwards, and any 
license granted to him during that time is declared void. When any 
appeal shall be dismissed, or the conviction affirmed, or appeal abandoned, 
the court is required to order that the party appealing or entering into 
recognizance, shall pay to the justices before whom the recognizance shall 
have been entered into, such sum as the court may deem sufficient to 
indemnify the justices from any charges to which they may have been put, 
and if the party shall not forthwith pay the same, he is liable to be com- 
mitted to the House of Correction until he pays the same, or for not 
exceeding six calendar months, if the money be not paid sooner. And if 
the appeal be reversed, the treasurer of the county or place is to pay to the 
Justices (by order of court if they shall think fit) all expenses to which 
they may have been put.’ ' 
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The other clauses belong to matters of detail not immedi- 
ately within the scope of our design, which is to invite public 
attention to the facilities now really existing for effecting the 
substitution of a wholesome sound liquor, throughout the kingdom, 
for the pernicious liquid that was so fast increasing, as an article of 
consumption. The very imperfect manner in which the act is 
drawn up, however, calls upon us to dwell a little more than ma 
appear necessary on the clause which inflicts a penalty for adulte- 
rating beer. It is very strange that this act should define new 

enalties for adulteration, since a previous act of parliament, which 
Fad already denounced still heavier forfeitures for such an offence, 
is expressly retained by one of the acts of the last session, enume- 
rated at the head of this article. The act, to which we allude, is 
that of the 56th of Geo. III. c. 58, by which it is declared— 


««¢That no Brewer, or retailer of, or dealer in Beer, shall take into his 
custody or possession, or make, or use, or mix with, or put into, any Worts, 
or Beer, any liquor, extract, calx, or other material or preparation for 
darkening the colour thereof, other than brown malt, ground or unground, 
as commonly used in brewing; or shall take into, or have in such custody, 
or use, or mix with, or put into Worts, or Beer, any molasses, honey, 
liquorice, vitriol, quassia, coculus indicus, grains of paradise, guinea 
pepper, opium, or any extract or preparation whatsoever, for, or as a sub- 
stitute for, malt and hops; and, if avy such Brewer, retailer, or dealer, 
shall take into his possession, use, or mix with, &c., all such liquor, ex- 
tract, &c., and also the said Worts and Beer shall be forfeited, together 
with the casks, vessels, and packages, containing the same, and may be 
seized by any Excise Officer; and such Brewer, dealer, or retailer, shall, 


ee 


for every such offence, forfeit 200/.”’— 


Two hundred pounds differ very widely from twenty pounds; 
and it is a matter of great doubt, if the former penalty may not 
be enforced against those who are licensed under the new act. 

The license, to sell beer, authorises no one to sell any thing else 
for which a license is at all required—neither spirits nor cider. 
The same license does not authorise a person to make beer as well 
as to sell it. For selling any or all of these, or for brewing beer to 
sell by retail, distinct licenses, respectively, are required. We 
confess, we are of opinion, that the system which the act of patlia- 
ment contemplates will never be perfect; that is, never will be as 
useful as it can be, until every vender of beer is also a brewer, ona 
large or small scale; because, until that is the case, the operation 
of the spirit of competition will only reach to a limited extent, and 
it will barely touch that great region where competition has most 
to do—we mean the brew-house. Suppose we have twenty licensed 
venders of beer in the same town; it is plain that they must (at 
least, the great majority must) get their beer from the same brewery. 
The competition, therefore, is confined to the distributors of the 
beer, and not extended to the manufacturer; and the preference 
on which the public may act in the choice of the vender, can scarcely 
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be owing to any improvement in the article itself. Again, a 
vender of beer who manufactures the article for himself, at the 
same time that he can multiply his customers, by being able to sell 
cheaper than his competitors, who are not brewers, will also have it 
in his power to reap a great deal more profit upon a given quantity; 
for he will be able to add the profit which the brewer now has, to 
the profit of the retailer. His comparatively large returns will give 
him the power of making a more expensive and, consequently, a 
better article for consumption, and thus a very large proportion of 
the community may be turned into brewers for their friends and 
neighbours, tv the great pecuniary aggrandizement of one party, 
and the great advantage, in point of comfort and health, of all. 

But what is the capital required, and what are the expences 
likely to be incurred by the retailer of beer under the new act, who 
is resolved also to be his own brewer? Very little indeed ;—a trifle 
scarcely worth naming; and, upon the supposition of any thing 
like good custom, the expence of a double license is nothing what- 
ever. We have said that two guineas are the price of a license, 
authorising the retail of beer. A retailer with such a license, can 
sell to any amount. If he sell the quantity of 2000 barrels in the 
year, the profit from that will be enough to afford a competency to 
any man, in a situation to be benefited by taking to the trade. 
Then what is the price of the license, allowing a man to brew 2000 
barrels of strong beer for sale? Only three pounds; so that for 
the trifle of five pounds and a couple of shillings, a person may 
brew and sell 2000 barrels, or 72000 gallons of beer in a twelve- 
month. One halfpenny a quart profit on such a trade would yield 
a free income of 600/. a year. 

A great deal of nonsense is circulated about the mystery of beer 
making. A few weeks’ experience will make any man a good 
brewer. The best beer we ever tasted was manufactured by a man 
who never read a book through in the whole course of his life, and 
in truth we may say, that the manufacture of beer is so wholly a 
process of nature, as to be, in a great measure, beyond the influence 
of art. At all events, the receipt for making a good, wholesome, 
delicious beverage from malt, is universally known, or may be 
easily universally communicated ; and such refinements as the pro- 
cess is suceptible of, will be sure to strike the brewer in the pro- 
gress of his experience. 

We are well aware, that to the actual readers of the Monthly 
Review, a display of the facilities for extending the consumption 
of Beer is entirely out of place. But those whom we address are 
pee of influence in their sphere:—they are, no doubt, satisfied 

efore this, of the enormous calamities of spirit consumption 
amongst the population where they reside, and they will be pro- 
portionably active in endeavouring to excite a preference in the 
popular appetite, for a beverage more innocent aud wholesome than 
that to which the lower orders unfortunately have been latterly 
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addicted. Hf only the wealthy and the influential would combine 
in a well concerted effort, to carry into practical application the 
principle of good and salutary innovation which the Beer Act has 
suggested, they would, by thus acting up to the obligations which 
their condition imposes on them, be really performing more than the 
tasks which the spirit of benevolence would itself suggest. In the 
minds of the common people, there exists an unfortunate ten- 
dency to distrust those acts of the legislature, which have peculiar 
reference to their condition. Fora long time the less intelligent part 
of the people imagined that the laws relating to Friendly Societies, 
which were really meant in the kindest sense by parliament, were 
intended asatrap, by which the spare pence of their hard earnings 
were to be embezzled or confiscated for purposes in which they had 
no interest. The existence of a spirit giving rise to such unjusti- 
fiable apprehensions on the part of the people, explains its own 
source: and it is not too much to expect of those who have it in 
their power to circulate amongst the mass of the community more 
just and becoming notions of the classes that are above them, that 
they will, on an occasion in the right employment of which the 
state is so much concerned, use their best endeavours in the per- 
formance of a duty so sanctioned and recommended. It is not that 
under the system which has so long prevailed, we have had a 
scarcity of good beer; it is not that this beer has been too high 
priced to enable the workman to enjoy it in the quantity that may 
be necessary for him, under the exhaustion of his daity toils. 
But we are to consider that in raising the price of beer, and there- 
fore in offering a bounty for its adulteration, we throw the consumer 
into other channels of indulgence, and force him into the belief, 
that a small quantity of gin for fourpence, is better than a large 
quantity of beer of doubtful ingredients, for fivepence. Perhaps 
every body is not aware, that by laws the most impolitic, by regu- 
lations affecting the malt trade so stupid, so bereft of any thing 
like a rational motive, as to seein as if they were drawn by lottery 
from a bag into which a parcel of flighty children had thrown the 
written suggestions of their weak and ignorant fancies—by those 
laws, the consumption of beer and consequently of malt was kept 
stationary for many years. Every other sort of commodity belong- 
ing to the important categories of eating and drinking, exhibited a 
reasonable relation, as to the amount of their consumption, to the 
progress of population, except this prime wholesome necessary— 
Beer; and upon that, as a strong hold of human health, as a 
guarantee of long life, or, rather of the temperance that leads to 
it; on that, the fiend of malicious legislation laid his hand as on 
a principal adversary, and endeavoured, not without success, to cir- 
cumscribe its influence. But whilst the drinking of beer was going 
out of vogue, the drinking of gin was coming into fashion ; and 
it is literally true, that the quantity of the latter liquid drunk in this 
country every year, for the last few, would form a lake as large as 
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that of Geneva, and quite sufficient to float some of the largest men 
of war that were ever launched from the British shore! Twenty 
four millions of gallons of spirits are the average consumption 
of the enlightened people of Britain! Let us not blame the pro- 
pensity which has led to such an excessive enjoyment, if it indeed 
be one. Bad laws, regulations, ludicrous im their principle, most 
calamitous in their consequences, have, by the most natural of all 
operations, brought about this result. Never was the political 
dogma more true, which says that the condition of a people indi- 
cates the character of the government, than in reference to the fact 
we have been considering. 

It is the business, the duty, rather, of every enlightened man in 
the state to make the most of the acts of repentance by which a 
compunctious legislature is disposed to repair the faults of its 
former ignorance and neglect. he time is favourable. Through- 
out the country there is a most auspicious promise of amelioration. 
The symptoms of provident and careful anticipation given but of 
late by bodies of the people, are sure signs of the existence of a 
condition of mind amongst them, from which a great deal in the 
way of national improvement may be expected. The number of 
Friendly Societies and the amount of their united contributions, 
claim from us the admiration which is due to those who in the 
contemplation of a time of helpless infirmity for themselves or for 
their dependent families, sacrifice present comforts and plenty, to 
lay up a store against the casualties of time and fortune. Then 
how striking is the expedition with which the grand institution of 
Temperance Societies, commenced and matured amongst the free 
and virtuous minds of republican America, has been imitated in 
this country. Most happy is it that the formation of these clubs 
expressly for the purpose of limiting, if not ‘‘ wholly eradicating” 
the vice of drunkenness in England, is the result of the sponta- 
neous concert, in a great measure, of the people themselves. In 
the north of Ireland the virtuous crusade against intoxicating 
liquors, begun on the other side ofthe Atlantic, has been prosecuted 
with the most praiseworthy zeal and determination ; and delightful 
it ls to reflect that a sympathetic spirit has manifested itself in 
England, and no where more cordially than in the thickest of our 
manufacturing towns—Manchester, Leeds, &c., &c., and several 
places in Scotland containing a large proportion of operatives. 
Let us not forget also another emanation of the same glorious and 
independent spirit. We do not mean the Co-operative Association, 
which, ultimately, we are convinced, will effect a vast deal of good 
for the mechanical population. But we referto that very new and 
original, but not the less to be estimated system of self supporting 
dispensaries, which, from all we know of its operation will, sooner 
or later, supersede the present very imperfect practice of eleémosy- 
nary medical aid, and will provide for the humble operative a 
comfortable resort in the season of illness, such as will not remind 
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him of his dependent condition, or make him remember that for 
the balm that is poured into his wounds, and the consolation 
that is administered to his spirit, he is a debtor to the charity of 
strangers. 

The coincidence of all these elements of improvement, is itself a 
striking circumstance, and if it fail to have its due impression on 
the noble and educated persons who have thousands at their com. 
mand, ready to be applied in the furtherance of the plans to which 
their generous souls have given birth, we can only acknowledge 
that we have been premature in our calculations of the practical 
achievements of philanthropy, and our consolation is in the reflec- 
tion that we have been merely too soon in fixing the date of some 
great and permanent amelioration of our kind. 








Arr. I11.—Substance of a Charge delivered to the Grand Jury, at the 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and General Gaol Delivery, 
for the Colony of Sierra Leone, held at Freetown, on Wednesday, 2nd 
June, 1830, and subsequent days. By John William Jeffcott, Esq., 
his Majesty's Chief Justice and Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court, &c. 
Published at the request of the Lieutenant-Governor and Council,— 
pp. 20. Freetown: printed by M. Tilley. 1830. 


A PAMPHLET printed in the capital of Sierra Leone is in itself a 
literary curiosity that deserves to be recorded in England; and 
when we contemplate such a production from such a place, and 
remember that it was only in our last number that we reviewed 
another work in the English language printed at Philadelphia, 
we are reminded of the gigantic empire, which not so much the 
political as the moral influence of our country maintains throughout 
the universe. But the publication before us demands our attention 
for the importance of its contents, as giving us an insight into 
the condition of a Colony, which, for very unfortunate reasons, 
has become an object of painful interest to Englishmen, and 
especially as defining the extent to which this colony has been 
made useful or otherwise, in checking the progress of the slave 
trade—-the express purpose of its maintenance. The charge, of 
which the substance is before us, was the first which was uttered 
by the new Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, a gentleman who scems 
to unite, in very happy combination, the feelings of a benevolent 
mind, with the moderation and firmness that are such indispensable 
ingredients in the judicial character. It was to be expected that 
under his circumstances he would have extended his observations 
beyond the mere matters of the assize; and accordingly we find 
him commencing with a bold and rapid view of the sources of 
disorder which unfortunately existed in too great numbers in the 
colony. He says— 

‘ You cannot, however, Gentlemen, be ignorant that I have come 
amongst you under peculiar circumstances—circumstances, such as nove 
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of my predecessors have had to contend with—circumstances, unprecedented 
‘n this Colony, and such as, I confidently hope and trust, may never occur 
rain. 

7 You cannot be ignorant that the circumstances to which | allude, 
have arisen out of the distracted state of the Colony previous to my arrival ; 
and, while I have every disposition to divest myself of any thing approach- 
ing to asperity while speaking of this unfortunate period, I feel that I 
should be deserting my duty, if I did not from this Beach, and upon this 
occasion, address the inhabitants of this Colony with reference to what has 
occurred, in the language of earnest, yet friendly remonstrance: I say the 
inhabitants of this Colony, because | hope that through you, Gentlemen 
of the Grand Jury, what I say may go forth to the community at large, 
and be productive of that which must be the anxious wish of every man 
who has their real welfare at heart —the prevention of similar occurrences 
in future. 

‘IT could not have been unaware, upon leaving England, that the affairs 
of this Colony had been plunged into a state of anarchy and confusion 
which, if longer persisted in, would require the strong hand of legal 
authority to coerce and control. I could not have been unaware, that 
proceedings had taken place which were calculated, if persisted in, to 
overthrow all the established landmarks of civilized society, and legitimate 
government. 
~ ‘Twas made aware of this state of things but a very short time before I 
left England; and although, from my habits and disposition, I could 
willingly have chosen a more congenial office than one which must 
necessarily bring me into the midst of a divided community, still, having 
accepted of the appointment which His Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to bestow upon me, I came here prepared to do my duty, fairly 
aud impartially, without favour or affection, to the best of my ability, and 
equally prepared to meet any consequences which might result from the 
resolute discharges of that duty. I say, I came prepared to meet any such 
consequences; because I felt that I came armed with that authority to 
which every English subject bows, conscious that in his implicit obedience 
'o its decrees, he possesses the best security for his own rights,—I mean 
the authority of the Law. 

‘Armed with that authority I arrived here, accompanying our new 
Governor, with whose character, from his long residence upon the Western 
Coast of Africa, you must, most of you, be yourselves well acquainted, 
aud upon which it is not therefore necessary, nor would it indeed be 
decorous in me to dwell, further than to say, that from what I both 
witnessed and heard of his mild, yet efficient administration of the 
Settlement of the Gambia, I had every hope, in accompanying him here, 
that we should be enabled, by our united efforts, to restore peace and 
unanimity to this distracted and divided Colony. In this hope, I trust we 
shall not be disappointed ; but, if we should unfortunately be so, we shall 
at least have the consolation of reflecting, that, in the first instance, we 
ried the mildest mode of securing obedience to the laws, and that if 
‘trong measures should at length be deemed necessary, they will, as far as 
the Government is concerned, be the offspring of necessity, not choice, 
and be as defensible as they will be unavoidable. 

‘Whether the disputes to which I have alluded, have originated with 
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the European or Coloured inhabitants, I will not now stop to inquire. 
The matter may possibly be investigated in another place. Nor is such 
an inquiry necessary to the object which I have in view—the repression of 
such disputes in future. 

‘There are, I am well aware,—such is human nature—to be found 
amongst all classes and colours, discontented individuals, with just 
sufficient talent to make others as discontented as themselves; and who, at 
the same time, are utterly reckless of the consequences naturally resulting 
from their discontent, and, I may add, disloyalty. I had hoped, however, 
that the strong expression of disapprobation, which had been conveyed by 
His Majesty’s government with reference to the proceedings that took 
place here, and which the Governor was directed to communicate to 
the inhabitants, through the medium of a proclamation, would have 
convinced the most incredulous that the time for dissension has passed, 
But I regret to say, that I have heard since my arrival, that the seeds of 
disunion are not yet eradicated,—that the flame of discontent, although 
partially extinguished, still smoulders in the breasts of some—and that 
persons are yet to be found in this Colony who, notwithstanding the 
disapprobation to which I have just alluded, persist in defending the 
illegal conduct they have pursued, maintain that they were right, 
affect to believe that their acts will still be approved of from home, and 
moreover say, that were they again placed in a similar situation, they 
would act a similar part. To such persons, 1 would say emphatically, 
BEWARE! Errors, which are the result of ignorance or misconception, 
may be passed over; but, hereafter, neither in those who counsel a 
repetition of the transactions which have lately taken place here, and 
which have called for the just animadversion of His Majesty's government, 
nor in those who would adopt such pernicious counsel, can the plea of 
ignorance or misconception be admitted. —pp. 1—5. 


The speaker then adverts to an attempt which had been made 
in the December previous, to change the constitution of the 
colony, and thus breaks out in language, addressed, not so much 
to his hearers, as to persons in England, who take a warm interest 
in the moral state of our colonies. 


‘ How little, I would ask, do the advocates of Western Africa in 
England, know of the passions which have lately torn and convulsed this 
Colony, from one end of it to the other? How little are those benevolent 
spirits, who have supported the cause of African improvement “ through 
evil report and good report,” and who have urged their fellow-countrymen 
to expend their blood and treasure in its behalf, aware of the species of 
gratitude which has been exhibited in return? Think you, I would ask, 
Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, that England will persevere in her exertions 
for the good of this Colony, if the only return which she obtains, 1s 4 
reiteration of complaint upon complaint, without one useful plan ot 
object originating with the colonists themselves ?’—p. 6. 

The Chief Justice then complains with good reason of the 
neglect of the regulations which had been made on the part of 
the government, to effect the draining of the streets and the 
burning of the surrounding bush: he then warmly enforces the 
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duty of attending to those measures for securing the public health ; 
and assures the inhabitants that the intentions of the mother 
country are of the most beneficent description towards the colony, 
in proof of which he informs them that provision was at the 
moment making for the enrolment of a militia force within the 
olony. 

, The most interesting part of the charge embraces the Chief 
Justice’s observations on the results of employing this colony as 
a means of obstructing or modifying the horrors of the slave 
trade; and the language which he used on the occaion seems to 
us to be a guarantee of the good faith and warmth of determi- 
nation which actuate the speaker. The remarks to which we 
allade were appropriately drawn forth by a case in the calendar, 
of a man who had been charged with having kidnapped and sold 


to slavery, a boy, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, The 
Chief Justice proceeds :-— 


‘I have heard—and from the source from which my information is 
derived, 1 am bound to believe what I should otherwise have deemed 
incredible ~ that persons are to be found in this Colony, who, if not directly 
engaged in, aid and abet the abominable traffic in slaves. That such 
persons are to be found, I repeat it, in T1118 CoLoNy—a Colony founded 
for its suppression, towards whose establishment, and in whose support so 
much wealth has been expended, and so many valuable lives sacrificed : 
and, further, that men holding respectable stations,—men, having all the 
outward appearance and show of respectability, are not ashamed—I should 
rather say, are not afratd—to lend themselves to this nefarious, this 
abominable trade ! 

‘I savy, Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, that it has come to the ears of the 
government of this Colony, that such aid and assistance have been afforded 
in the fitting out of ships well known to be destined for such unlawful 
trafic, and that vessels have been fitted out from time to time by persons 
such as I have described, residents of this Colony, for the Gallinas and 
elsewhere, with the objects and purposes of which it is impossible they 
could have been unacquainted. We have not as yet had sufficient proof 
laid before us, to bring the offence home to the guilty. Let me, however, 
solemnly warn those to whom the imputation applies, that the eye of the 
government is upon them; and that, whatever be their station in society, 
or however great their ill-acquired riches, they shall not, if convicted, escape 
the severest punishment which the law awards to their offence. 

‘Is it to be tolerated, I say, Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, that this 
Colony, established for the express purpose of suppressing this vile traffic, 
should be made a mart for carrying it on? Is it to be borne that this 
harbour, miscalled—if all I have heard and am led to believe be truae—the 
harbour of Freetown, should shelter within its bosom, while the British 
flag waves over its ramparts, vessels, purchased after their condemnation 
by the Mixed Commission Courts, to make a second and a third experi- 
ment in the slave trade? to be perhaps again captured by our cruizers, 
and again bought up by the skulking foreigners who prowl about this 
place, as the one best calculated for their iniquitous purpose ? 
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‘{ have since my arrival here taken some pains to ascertain the number 


1: tke ie of liberated Africans imported into this Colony within a given period, as 

ae. compared with the number now located in the different villages, and 
BE beth although the census of the latter is not quite complete, | have every reason 
tee ie to believe, that whereas there have been imported into the Colony of 
eo ada Sierra Leone within the last ten years, upwards of 22,000 Africans,* who 


p have obtained their liberation through the medium of the Mixed Commis- 
| Ba ; sion Courts, and have been located here at the expence of the British 
government,—an expence which, upon the most moderate calculation, 








yi including that of the Civil Establishment of this Colony, and of the naval 
a ha and military force attached to it, together with the sums paid to the higher 
tae and subordinate officers of the Mixed Commissions, amounts to 300/. per 
ae ay man, or nearly seven millions sterling in the course of ten years, there are 
ia not now to be found in the whole Colony above 17 or 18,000 men! That 


this decrease does not arise from any disproportion in the number of 
births to that of deaths, I need only refer you to the fact, that within 
the last year—and that one of the most fatal known in the Colony—the 
portion of births to deaths was as 7 tol. Judging from this ratio, and 
making every allowance for the necessary casualties, there ought to have 
been at the present moment an increase of population to the amount of, at 
least, one-half upon the whole, instead of such a diminution as I have 
stated. What then is the conclusion to which I come, and to which every 
honest, unprejudiced, and right-thinking man must come, upon the sub- 
ject? Why—appalling as the fact may be, and incredible as it must 
appear to many—that the slave-trade is either directly carried on, although 
of course not openly and ostensibly, or that it is aided and abetted in this 
Colony.’—pp. 13—16. 

We do not consider these sentiments, and the sanguine terms in 
which they are expressed, worthy of deep attention, so much on 
account of their proceeding from an isolated officer, as in conse- 
quence of the strong presumption which we are justified in enter- ) 
taining, that they are sanctioned by the government itself. A vast 
deal has been done for the cause of humanity in the midst of great 
obstacles in Sierra Leone ; so much, indeed, that it becomes impe- 
rative on the government to consider well, what, under a better 
system of administration, this colony can do in furtherance of its 
humane policy. The vigorous local government, of. which Mr. 
Justice Jeffcott forms so distinguished a member, may furnish, 
before long, very good reasons, not to our ministers alone, but to 
the people of England in general, for retaining and keeping, in a 
state of due organization, a colony which is already on the eve of 
| # being consigned to the list of condemned portions of our colonial 
| yen < possessions. 





————— 





hy pind **To this number may be added those emancipated, by the Vice 
Bae has Admiralty Court, from 1808 to 1819—viz.  .........0-- eee 13,000 

La Rial 22,000 
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i me ‘Total number liberated since the abolition of the Slave-trade 35,000 
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Aur. 1V.—Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, King 
of England. ByJ. D’Israeli. Volumes Il].and lV. 8vo, London: 
Colburn, and Co. 1830. 


Tue history of the Stuarts, particularly of Charles the first, afford- 
ing at all times a prolific source of political warnings and instruc- 
tions, may be read with peculiar interest and advantage at the period 
in which we actually live. Most of the states upon the continent 
have either arrived at, or are fast hastening towards, an epoch in 
their social condition, similar to that in which Charles found him- 
self involved upon his accession to the throne, and against the 
natural tendency of which he ineffectually struggled aren the 
greater part of his stormy reign. The question of the monarchical 
principle which the agitations, caused by the “ reformation” brought 
into discussion nearly two hundred years ago, and which it required 
fifty years to settle in this country,—still remains to be decided in 
most of the nations of Europe. France has taken exactly forty 
years in bringing down the prerogatives of the crown to the led in 


which they can best harmonize with the rights of her people. 
Spain, though unenlightened by a free press, will soon follow her 
example. The people of Belgium have already made great strides 
towards the same important object, and it is due to their sovereign 


to observe, that so far as matters have yet gone, he appears to have 
sacrificed all selfish notions of kingly power to the desire of secur 
ing the welfare of his subjects. Germany, too, begins to warm with 
the sentiment of liberty which has lain so long dormant in her 
heart, and in the course of a few years the whole continent, from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Pole, will of necessity obtain free 
constitutions. 

We say “ of necessity,” because it is impossible not to see that 
the press of France, overflowing with liberal ideas, uttered from 
the Chambers, or expressed by the able publicists who write in the 
more eminent journals, will bear to every corner of the continent 
the torch of freedom. The French language is understood every 
where. Sanitary laws, despotic decrees, can no more resist its 
lmroads upon distant nations, than they can change the weather, or 
alter the direction or mitigate the force of the winds. Executive 
government is every day becoming weaker, not only in the unmixed 
monarchical states, but in those which enjoy liberal constitutions. 
The advance of knowledge, the increasing habit of discussing every 
subject connected with the national interests, are progressively 
taking the superintendence of public affairs out of the hands of the 
king's officers. The power of opinion anticipates the resolves of 
cabinets, and directs or su persedes them, as the exigency of the case 
may require. The tendency of the wishes and of the operations of 
mankind is towards democracy. Royalty is becoming unfashion- 


able; courts are beginning to be considered as cumbersome, and 
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etiquette as nonsensical. The privileges of the peerage are looked 
upon as a remnant of feudal barbarism; their fulsome titles have 
been already dropped in the French chamber: it is proposed in 
this country that their rank should be no longer hereditary, but 
confined to the person upon w hom it may hereafter be conferred 
in the course of time it will be altogether extinguished. The army, 
no longer ignorant of the rights of its fellow citizens, feels that ‘it 
is of the people, and is every where for them. The fact was 
proved lately in France, with the loss of two thousand lives, and 
still more late!y in the Netherlands without the cost of a single 
drop of blood. The just complaints of nations, no longer resisted 
by armed batallions, will, on the contrary, be supported by them, 
and the rule of despotism will be annihilated. 

It has been justly remarked, that the late French revolution 
resembled, in many points, the revolution of England. Mr. 
D’Israeli imagines that he has found in the earlier example of 
Scotland all that was done for liberty in England in 1688. There 
is no doubt that the proceedings of the Scotch animated the 
English ; they had many common causes of provocation, and kin- 
dred rights to maintain. So the unliberated nations of Europe will 
see in the history of our Stuarts, as in the magic glass of supersti- 
tion which was supposed to disclose a prophetic vista of futurity, 
most of the difficulties which they will have to combat, and all the 
advantages which they may expect to conquer. The history of 
tyranny is every where the same. So is that of the communities 
who once firmly resolve to be free. Nothing can eventually oppose 
their determination. This was true at all times, but in no age 
more true than in this, when the mere ensigns of ancient authority 
have lost all their charm. 

The constitutional charter of France has wisely separated reli- 
gion, as an establishment, from the state. This is an example 
which other nations must, sooner or later, adopt. It is necessary 
for the interests of religion itself, which is injured and degraded 
when allied with political machinery. No religion ought to be 
encouraged which cannot stand of itself; if it require the prop of 
human laws, it cannot bea true religion. It must be nothing more 
than a pretext for patronage, a secular institution created by men 
for their own worldly purposes, and a continued insult to the Deity. 
The religion which has power to attract and fix men’s minds, will 
exercise that power without the assistance of legislators, and will 
be infinitely better cultivated if left to its own course. The poorer 
the ministers of the gospel are, the better; the better they will 
instruct the rich, the better attend to the spiritual wants of their 
needy fellow creatures. This is a subject upon which England 
has much to learn, and will have not a little to do. But the day 
for this business has not yet arrived, though we can perceive the 
faint gleanings of itsdawn. Here, again, the history of the Stuarts 
will furnish governments and communities with a knowledge of 
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many things which they are to avoid. Moderation and firmness 
will accomplish every thing that is to be desired. 

Hume was the philosophical apologist for the devoted race which, 
in 1688, were expelled from the throne. Mr. D’Israeli, by an 
anachronism, may be called their valet de chambre. In reading 
these volumes,—the worthy successors of two others already for- 
gotten,—we may fancy sometimes that we are listening to a minion 
who spent his life in dressing the hair of Charles the First and his 
family. He is decidedly one of the most elaborate retailers of 
small anecdotes amongst our living authors. He is indefatigable 
in his voyages of discovery to the land of manuscript and memoir, 
and it has been his fortune to return home laden with collections 
of anecdotes, characteristics, portraits, stories, pieces of scandal, 
bons mots, inuendos, and jokes, which most of his predecessors 
had looked upon as too stale, or too trifling, to be reproduced in 
these bustling days. Nothing would give him greater delight than 
to find out whether or not Milton took snuff; and if so, whether he 
extracted a pinch directly from his waistcoat pocket, or, in a more 
circuitous way, from a tin box. Our man of research wou!d be in 
exstacies could he but be assured that Cromwell, in the intervals of 
his attention to public affairs, condescended to smoke a cigar; that 
one of the belles of the court of Charles I. had a particular way of 
arranging a single ringlet, or that on a particular day in the reign 
of that unfortunate monarch, a favourite lap-dog of his looked out 
of a particular window at Whitehall. j 

The professed object of Mr. D’[Israeli, in his peculiar pursuits, is 
to lift up the solemn curtain of history, and place his readers, as it 
were, behind the scenes of past centuries, in order that they might 
become familiar with the real features and habits of the actors who 
perform the leading parts upon the stage. He imagines that he 
attains this object, in itself a most useful one, by gathering together 
chiefly whatever belonged to those ages, of a fugitive character ; 
he flatters himself with the hope that he can thus accomplish for 
the story of England what Sir Walter Scott has done for the 
annals of Scotland, and that im his volumes, as in those of the 
Waverley novelist, we may enter the domestic circles of heroes and 
heroines, see them in dishabille, smile at their follies, laugh at their 
grotesqueness, wonder at their stupidity, or improve by their wisdom. 
Alas! Mr. D’Israeli seems not to have considered how much easier 
it is to accumulate great masses of materials, than to impart to 
them a harmonious form. Almost every artist in marble can imt- 
tate the face; but to give it the divine air of life belongs only to a 
Canova or a Chantrey. 

We do not know how we can better convey to the reader our 
opinion of these volumes than by comparing them to the fragments 
of a broken mirror, reflecting an infinity of small objects. We 
perceive no master hand selecting the more precious materials, and 


disposing them according to a felicitous design. Those points of 
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the reign of Charles which seemed to offer an opportunity for Ossip, 
and to be capable of being detached from the mass by an attractive 
title, appear to have suggested the names of the chapters. Thus 
we have the private life of the king, his love of the arts, the influ- 
ence of the queen upon his conduct, the connection of the Percy 
family with his court, the coronation in Scotland, the Incident, the 
acts of insurgency, the forged letter, and other such seductive 
appellations. But when we peruse the pages which are supposed 
to throw light upon these subjects, to reveal what before was secret, 
to explain what was mysterious, and elucidate what was obscure, 
we find that Mr. D’Israeli does in most cases merely copy from 
Clarendon ; that what was unknown to that distinguished writer, 
is equally unknown to Mr. D’Israel ; that what was secret, still 
remains as hermetically sealed ; what was mysterious, as inexpli- 
cable; and what was obscure, as much involved in darkness as ever. 
A ludicrous proof of this observation is furnished to our hand 
by one of the chapters above alluded to, entitled ‘The Incident.’ 
What was the incident? When Charles paid his second visit to 
Scotland, somebody said that an event occurred in which the 
Hamiltons were concerned, and the nature of which no one could 
comprehend at the period. Our author calls it ‘a presumed 
event’ which ‘ baflled the inquisitive Clarendon, though the King 
gave him all the benefit of his knowledge.’ The history of this 
‘presumed event’ is introduced by a suitable prologue. ‘In the 
mysterious intrigues at this period,’ says our author, waving his 
magic wand, ‘the more we labour, the darker grows our work. 
These plotting and counter-plotting politicians, like the silk worm, 
cloud themselves over with their own opaque web, till at length 
they perish by their own ingenuity. Some recently acquired in- 
formation will throw a partial light upon these dark passages.’ 
The light is indeed a partial one, for all that we learn by its aid 
amounts to this, that Montrose and Charles Murray plotted against 
the Hamiltons; that it was said that the former had prevailed upon 
the King to sanction their assassination, or, at all events, their de- 
portation; that the affair was disclosed to the Hamiltons by Murray 
himself, that the King, indignant at the charge, called for an investi- 
gation, which never took place, and promoted the Hamiltons to 
Dukedoms and Marquisates, and thus have we from Mr. D’Israeli 
a formal chapter about ‘a conspiracy of which,’ as he confesses,‘ we 
hardly know the conspirators, and on an ‘incident’ which never 
occurred!’ This puts us in mind of the representation given by 
Matthews, of the old Scotchwoman, who after exciting to the 
highest pitch the curiosity of everybody, concerning a story which 
she had to tell, concluded a long-winded preamble with a con- 
fession that it was no story at all! The humour of Matthews 
makes our disappointment the best part of the joke, whereas Mr. 
D’Israeli has no compensation to ofter for the non-appearance of 
lis ‘presumed event.’ 
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There is a great deal in these volumes of this ridiculous affecta- 
tion, of throwing light upon particular passages of the history of 
Charles I. Nevertheless we find here and there some amusing 
chapters, for the garrulity of a man who has spent his life among 
books, may occasionally chance to flow in an engaging tone. We 
feel a pleasure in contemplating with him the private life of the 
monarch, and the proofs of his attachment to the fine arts, for 
which he had, perhaps, a more exquisite taste than any sovereign 
who ever sat upon the throne of these realms. Even when he was a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, he expressed a strong anxiety about 
his books and medals. Though neither a painter nora poet, yet 
he dallied sometimes with the pencil and the pen. There is no 
doubt that he suggested subjects to the two great painters of his 
age; to his architect, and to dramatic poets. The following parti- 
culars of his love for the arts, collected by Mr. D’Israeli from 
various sources, afford an amiable view of the sovereign’s personal 
character. 


‘Charles the First unquestionably was the first English Monarch who 
opened galleries of paintings and statues; domiciliated the genius of 
Italian architecture, and in the ardour of his capacious designs, meditated 
at no distant day, to call around his throne, what lay scattered in Europe, 
—a world of glory as yet unconquered by his people. To have overcome 
the difficulties which the efforts of this prince had to contend with, is not 
less admirable than the grand objects which he did realize, and the still 
grander ones which he has left to our imagination. Had Whitehall palace 
heen completed as it was, by Charles the First, and counselled by Inigo 
Jones, the Louvre and the Escurial would have found in our calumniated 
island, among “the clouds of the North,” a more magnificent rival. 
The ceiling of the Banquet-room at Whitehall, was painted by Rubens, 
aud it was the intention of Charles, that Vandyke should have covered the 
walls with the history of the order of the Garter, in a friendly emulation 
with his master. This hall of audience of ambassadors, is stated to be 
only the fifty-fifth part of this gorgeous palace. But the paintings of 
Vandyke for the edifice of Inigo Jones, exist only in a sketch in chiaro 
scuro ; by the civil wars the nation lost the glory of the paintings and the 
palace. 

‘The first collector of the productions of the fine arts in our country, 
was that Earl of Arundel, whose memorable marbles perpetuate his name. 
Before his day we cannot discover in England any single gallery of pictures 
and statues, nor cabinets of medals, and engraved gems. A collection of 
Queen Elizabeth's rarities, exhibited the lowest tastes of elaborate toys 
and frivolous curiosities. This travelled Earl, who had repeatedly travelled 
the continent, and more particularly the land of his admiration, Italy, ex- 
hansted his wealth in the prodigality of his fine tastes. Of this father of 
our arts, Walpole tells, that ‘‘ he was the first that discovered the genius of 
Inizo Jones, and in his embassy to Vienna, he found Hollar at Prague,” 
and did not leave him there! ‘To this Earl, as Peacham has felicitously 
expressed it, “* this angle of the world oweth the first sight of Grecian and 
Roman statues;” and Lilly notices, that “ this Ear! brought the new way of 
building with brick into this city.” The tastes of the noble collector, were 
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caught by the aspiring genius of Prince Henry, who left a considerable 
collection of medals. Thus the germs of a cultivated taste for the arts 
were first scattered in the gardens and in the galleries of Arundel House. 
Charles succeeded to his brothers with a more decided propensity, and with 
a royal decision, that all the arts of invention, or of imagination, should no 
longer be foreign to England. . 

‘We discover Charles when Prince of Wales, deeply busied with the arts - 
and at that early period, he designed inviting great artists to England, 
Offers of this nature he never ceased to make to those great foreigners, 
whose immortal names still attest that there was no mediocrity in the 
Royal taste. The history of a manufacture of fine gold and silver tapestry, 
shows this early ardour, ‘This manufacture was introduced into this 
country by Sir Frank Crane, and established at Mortlake in Surrey; the 
young Prince not only patronized, but even conceived the idea of improving 
the splendid material, by finer designs. Sir Henry Wotton, our ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, by order of the Prince, procured Cleyem the painter, to 
reside in England, for the purpose of inventing the designs. Charles built 
a residence for the artist, whose subjects, both in history and grotesque, 
were a great improvement ov the rude gothic figures which they had 
hitherto worked on. Fine and rich tapestries were the most valued of 
domestic ornaments, and to raise to the utmost perfection the Mortlake 
tapestry, was so favorite an object with the young Prince, that when at 
Madrid, amidst love, and revels, the tapestry was still in his thoughts, for 
he wrote to his council to pay £700 for some Italian drawings for tapestry. 
The taste of the youthful patron was rising faster than the genius of 
Cleyem could advance; for Charles now sought for subjects which were of 
a higher character of art, than the grotesque fancy of Cleyem invented. 
Rubens was afterwards employed, when Charles was King, in painting 
sketches of the history of Achilles to be copied in tapestry at Mortlake, 
and Charles purchased the seven cartoons of Raphael for the purpose of 
supplying more elevated subjects for this tapestry. It was no fault of 
Charles the first, that we did not anticipate the gobelins of Louis XIV. 

‘It was on the accession to his throne, that Charles made the greatest 
effort for the acquisition of pictures and statues. The sum may seem trivial 
for a royal purchase, yet it was an effort which the king can never repeat. 
Charles purchased the entire cabinet of the Duke of Mantua for a sum 
supposed to be under 20,000 pounds; which Mr. Dallaway observes, the 
king found no very easy business to pay. It should, however, be observed, 
that such noble productions of art had not then reached the large prices 
which afterwards the possessors could obtain. It was the taste of Charles 
and the splendour of Philip the fourth of Spain, which first raised their 
value in the estimation of Europe. Atthedispersion of the collection of 
paintings, the number amounted to about five hundred pictures, beside 
many which had been embezzelled. When we consider the straightened 
means of the king, and the short space of fifteen years in which that col- 
lection had been formed, we have evidence how earnestly it occupied the 
royal attention, and the whole may be considered as his own creation. 
The foundation of this collection of pictures was a few Italian and Flemish 
paintings, which, in the days of Henry the Eighth, had been scattered 
among our palaces, lying unregarded as old furniture, and which, we are 
told, had reccived scarcely a single accession in the succeeding reigns. 

‘At all times Charles had in his mind his collection, and called the at- 
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tention of his friends, or his agents to his aid.* When the Marquis of 
Hamilton was acting under the king of Sweden, in a campaign in Ger- 
many, the king adds this postscript to one of his letters, “1 hope shortly 
you will be in a possibility to perform your promise concerning pictures 
and statues of Muncken ; therefore now in earnest do not forget it.’’t 
Nor was the Monarch less careful in their preservation; for when the 
Queen's great masque was to performed at Whitehall, Charles ordered a 
temporary building to be erected for this spectacle at a considerable charge, 
lest his pictures in the Banquetting-house should be damaged by the 
lights. { 

*« Charles the First acknowledged that he had learned much by conversa- 
tion. It is certain that he encouraged a familiar interview with travellers, 
artists, mechanics, and men of science. 

‘With such persons, he threw off the habitual reserve of his character. 
The good sense of his enquiries inspired the confidence of communica- 
tion, and this monarch rarely left ingenious men, without himself contri- 
buting information on the objects of their pursuits. Charles could suggest 
a touch, even a hint, to the unfinished canvass of Rubens and Vandyke. 
The king himself pursued with delight the arts of design, and it has been 
recorded that Rubens corrected some of his drawings, and that the king 
handled, not without skill, the pencil of that great master. 

‘The libellous author of the non-such Charles, notices his general in- 
clination to all arts and sciences; his excelling so far in them, as that he 
might have got a livelihood by them? Lily contents himself with telling 
us, that Charles was not unskilled in music: the truth is, that his ear and 
his hand were musical. ‘The king had been taught the Viol di Gamba, 
and was a pupil of John Cooper; a celebrated English musician, who, on 
his return from Italy, assumed this fantastic appelative. Playford, who 
had frequent opportunities to observe the delight of Charles in music, tells 
us, that the king would often appoint the service and anthems himself, and 
accompany them, “ especially those incomparable fancies of Mr. Cooper 
to the organ.” 

‘Charles could plan a palace with Jones, and decide on the eye of a 
medal with Selden. Such, indeed, had been his early studies, that a learned 
man has described him as “ that great antiquary Charles the First.” The 
illustrious Harvey, in one of his writings, recounts with singular gratifica- 
tion the delights he received from observations made by that great ana- 
tomist while dissecting before the king, the deer in Hampton Court. || The 
numerous works which he suggested to authors, and the critical judgment 
with which he decided on works of literature, place him the first among 
the most literary monarchs. His critical conceptions were quick ; for 
when Sir Edward Walker was reading his manuscript memoirs to the king, 
in recording an incident of the soldiers stripping some of the parliamentary 
troopers of their clothes, he had expressed himself with levity. “ Our 
soldiers freed them of the burden of their clothes.” The king instantly 





_ * The king was always highly gratified, by the present of a painting 
rom his Ambassadors. 

+ Burnett's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, 22. 

i Stratford’s Letters, ii. 140. | Gen. anim. exerc., 64, p, 422. 
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interrupted the reader, observing, ‘‘ Fie! that is ill said, and it was worse 
done!’ We know that the king read the manuscript plays, and once 
corrected a rant which Massinger had put in the mouth of a tyrant 
against the freedom of his subjects.* 

‘ The folio of Charles, with the motto he frequently wrote in his books, 
has at length, become the possession of the present king; the king altered 
some of the titles of the plays, and the motto, Dum Spiro Spero, was 
prompted at moments, perhaps, when the monarch, in trouble, or in 
prison, indulged some bright vision. He was fond of leaving these testi- 
monies of his elevated feelings among his books, for another has been 


noticed : ; 
‘<* Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam ; 
Fortiter illi facit qui miser esse potest.” 


‘“In adversity it is easy to despise life; true courage can suffer 
misery.” 

‘Charles suggested to the poet Shirley the plot of the “ Gamesters,” 
May’s version of Lucan was received with all the favour of royalty, a cir- 
cumstance alluded to by Ben Jonson, by comparing the fate of the 
English bard with Lucan’s— 

‘‘ Thy fame is equal, happier is thy fate, 
Thou hast got Charles’s love, he, Nero’s hate.” 
vol, iil. pp. 80—89. 


It is remarkable that although Charles is said to have written a 
great deal, very few of his autographs are to be met with, and the 
few that have survived him are of little importance. The extent 
of his connection with the Icon Basilike, is likely never to be 
determined. That he wrote, or dictated, some parts of that much 
criticised work, seems highly probable. While he was imprisoned at 
Carisbrooke Castle, he had his regular hours for writing and read- 
ing. A catalogue exists of the books which he called for during 
this period. It would appear that he revised the folio memoirs 
of Sir Edward Walker. He supplied Clarendon from his own 
memoranda with two papers, on the transactions of 1645 and 1646. 
This fact alone is sufficient to shew that he had selected that dis- 
tinguished writer to be the historian of his time, a choice equally 
honourably to both parties. His favourite artists were Rubens, 
Mytens, and Vandyke. The latter married an English lady at his 
desire, and resided in Blackfriars, where the King was fre van 
accustomed to go by water to visit him. Mytens was a Flemis 
artist, who has left us one of the best heads of his royal patron, 
taken before his brow and cheek were furrowed by misfortune. 
The estimation in which Rubens was held by the King is well 
known ; upon the subject of the monarch’s taste, our commentator 
is quite enthusiastic. 


‘The mind of Charles the First was moulded by the graces. His 
favourite Buckingham was probably a greater favourite from cherishing 
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* Malone, ii. 387. 
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those congenial tastes. He courted his monarch and his friend, by the 
frequent exhibitions of those splendid masques and entertainments, which 
delighted by all the rivalries of the most beautiful arts ; combining the 
picture of ballet-dances, with the voice of music, the most graceful poetry 
of Jonson, the scenic machinery of Jones, or the fanciful devices of 
Gervice, the Duke’s architect, the pupil and friend of Rubens, and the 
confidential agent of Charles the First. 

‘The costly magnificence of the fétes at York House, the Duke's resi- 
dence, eclipsed the splendour of the French Court, for Bassompierre 
confesses that he had never witnessed a similar magnificence. The King 
himself delighted in them. But this monarch was too poor to furnish 
those splendid entertainments. They were not unusual with the great 
nobility. The literary Duchess of Newcastle mentions one, which the 
Duke gave to the King, which cost five thousand pounds. The ascetic 
puritan in those peevish times, as in our own, would indeed abhor those 
scenes, but the emulous encouragement they offered the great artists, could 
not fail to have infused into the national character more cultivated feelings, 
and more elegant tastes. They charmed even those fiercer republican 
feelings, and more elegant tastes. Milton owed his Arcadia and his Comus 
to a masque at Ludlow Castle, and Whitelock, who, had been himself an 
actor and a manager in a “splendid royal masque of the four inns of 
court joining together” to go to Court, at a latter day when drawing up 
his ‘memorials of the English affairs,” and occupied by far greater con- 
cerns, dwelt with all the fondness of reminiscence on those stately shows and 
masques; and in a chronicle which contracts many an important event 
into a single paragraph, has poured forth six folio columns of a minute 
description of “these dreams parted and these vanished pomps.”’— 
vol, iil. pp. LO1- 103. 


It need hardly be observed, that the taste of Charles was con- 
verted by the Puritans and Levellers, into a means of increasing 
his unpopularity. The national mind was as yet in such a state of 
barbarism, that libels upon the royal patronage of the arts, betray- 
ing in every expression only the ignorance and brutality of the 
writers, found universal acceptance. One of these publications, 
supposed to have been written by Sir A. Weldon, accused the 
sovereign of having squandered away ‘millions of pounds on 
braveries and vanities, on old rotten pictures and broken-nosed 
marbles.” We believe that Mr. D’Israeli is perfectly right in 
asserting, that instead of millions, Charles was never master of a 
quarter of one. We must say, however, that he unnecessarily 
introduces the name of Milton, as one of the ‘vulgar spirits’ of the 
age. ‘In evil times only,’ he says, ‘ would that illustrious man 
have seemed to reproach the King of England, for having for his 
“closet companion” the great bard of the nation.’ The only 
remark which he cites from Milton in proof of this charge, is con- 
tained in the following sentence :—“I shall not instance an ab- 
struse author, wherein the King might be less conversant, but one 
whom we well know was the closet companion of these his soli- 
tudes, William Shakspeare.” We seals we cannot see any 
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reproach even implied in this sentence against Charles, for having 
made a companion of the immortal dramatist. Milton only meant 
to convict the King of having run counter to the precepts which 
he might have learned from his favourite author—an author with 
whom the puritanical poet himself is not ashamed to shew his 
own familiarity. 

Our commentator has produced a full length likeness of Charles, 


the accuracy of which seems to be borne out by the famous portraits 
of Vandyke. 


‘ Charles the First was of a middle stature, his complexion brown, “ in. 
clining to a paleness,” his forehead not wide, his brows large, his eyes grey ; 
they were quick and penetrating, and their vivacious glances were remarked 
on the opening of his trial; for Charles, considering himself to be a skilful 
physiognomist, was a keen observer of persons: his nose was somewhat large 
and rather round at the tip. The visage, on the whole, was long, and the 
lips seem to have been thick. His stammering was a defect which he 
could never entirely get rid of, though at his trial the intensity of his feel- 
ings carried on his voice without faltering. His hair was of a chesnut 
colour, falling on his shoulders in large curls, and when young he nourished 
one luxuriant lock on his left side which floated there; this natural orna- 
ment was a fashion abhorred by the puritannic round-heads, who, having 
read, in the Testament, “if a man have long hair it is a shame,” * cut 
their hair short. This unlucky tress of royalty excited Prynne’s invective 
against ‘‘ love-locks.” His beard, curtailed of ancient dimensions, he 
wore peaked, with mustachios, in his happier days; but in his troubles, 
negligent of exterior ornaments, his beard covered much of his face. His 
pace in walking was quick and hurried, somewhat indicative of the usual 
condition of his mind. In going from St. James’s, through the Park, to 
the scaffold at Whitehall, one of the papers of the day notices that the 
king ‘‘ pleasantly ” called to the guard ‘**‘ march apace!” It is said he was 
not graceful in his notions: a coarse libeller tells us that he did not ride 
like a Prince, but like a post-boy.” There was a good deal of earnest 
impetuosity in his temper, and he seems to have preserved his personal 
dignity, by a rigid decency in the gravity of his manners and the measured 
style of his speech, sparing of words. 

‘There was a family likeness in the Stuarts, even to their long fingers, 
but there was no Stuart whose countenance resembled that of Charles the 
First. Whence then the effect which is still produced, by contemplating 
the pensive and melancholy physiognomy of this monarch? It seems an 
ideal head. 

‘ Parallels have been, more than once, drawn between the tragical afflic- 
tions of the martyred monarch and the tribulations of “the Saviour,” 
when on earth. In human records, no princely names could be found but 
which seemed too low to rival his magnanimous sufferings. Stricken by 
sympathies, stronger and more elevated than they had ever experienced, 
some divines dared to compare Charles to Christ. Tickell has happi'y 
alluded to their disturbed piety. They found 


‘* All parallels were wrong, or blasphemy.” 





* 1 Cor. xt. 14. 
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‘The difficulty of combining the ideas of a human with a divine nature, 
has formed the despair of the greatest artists. The pencil has never yet 
pourtrayed the celestial head of ‘the Saviour,” in the form of humanity. 
It is, however, singular that artists of genius have considered that the head 
of this monarch is the only portrait which they could venture to place 
before them, as a model for the head of Christ, so peculiar is its mixture of 
majesty and sadness. Thus it happens that, on looking at the portrait of 
Charles, with all its numerous associations, whether some behold the 
“ King in chains, and the Prince bound in fetters,” or others “a man of 
sorrows acquainted with grief,” there is no portrait of any other sovereign 
which awakens such powerful emotions, as does the head of Charles the 
First.’ —vol. ili, pp. 113—116. 

Mr. D’Israeli has written a long chapter in order to shew that 
the Queen Henrietta really exercised no political influence over 
Charles, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary b 
the historians. We do not very well understand why he should be 
so chary upon this point. It is not in England, over which wo- 
men may hold the sceptre as well as men, that we ought to enter- 
tain any deep jealousy of the influence of a wife over her husband. 
It does not appear to us that, considering the notions of the times, 
and the circumstances in which Charles was placed, his Queen 
gave him violent or injudicious advice. Her power over him was 
natural and becoming ; there is no evidence that it ever went be- 
yond the range of the feminine character. It is well known that 
he loved her with all the ardour of a first passion. He constantly 
confided to her his thoughts and actions, and even when suffering 
under the greatest afflictions and privations he used to address her 
with all the tenderness of romance. Writing to her so late as in 1654, 
he says, ‘ Since I love thee above all earthly things, and that my 
contentment is inseparably conjoined with thine, must not all my 
actions tend to serve and please thee? If thou knewest what a life I 
lead (1 speak not in respect of the common distractions) even in 
point of conversation, which in my mind is the chief joy or vex- 
ation of one’s life, I dare say thou wouldst pity me; for some are too 
wise, others too foolish, some too busy, others too reserved, many 
fantastic.’ ‘ Comfort me,’ he affectionately adds, ‘ with thy letters, 
and dost not thou think that to know particulars of thy health and 
how thou spendest thy time, are pleasing subjects to me, though 
thou hast no other business to write of? Believe me, sweetheart, 
thy kindness is as necessary to comfort my heart, as thy assistance 
is for my affairs.’ The answer of the Queen is equally affectionate, 
and at the same time couched in so submissive a tone, that one can 
easily recognize in it the sort of ‘ assistance’ which she rendered 
to her husband in his ¢ affairs,’ and how she rendered it. ‘ Assure 
Yourself,’ she says, ‘I shall be wanting in nothing you shall de- 
sire, and that I will hazard my life, that is, to die by famine, 
rather than not send to you.’ This is the true language of femi- 
hine devotion. Alluding to some affair of consequence, she says, 
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‘ I thought this to be a matter of so great engagement, that I dare 
not do it without your command ; therefore, if it please you that | 
should do so, send me what vou would have me write, that I ma 
not do more than what you mo and also be confident.’ This 
is not the language of a “‘ wicked woman,” as Warburton is pleased 
to call her, nor of a “ pernicious woman,” as Mr. Hallam styles 
her. The Queen’s misfortune, as well as that of her consort, was, 
that they refused to learn any thing from the events which were 
thickening around them. They did not comprehend their actual 
situation. While new ideas were ripening in every part of their 
dominions, the royal family alone remained in the cloud of past 
ages, dreaming of their divine rights, and meditating only how 
they might best secure them against popular encroachment. 

A capuchin friar, the Pére Gamache, has pathetically described 
the manner in which Henrietta received the tidings of the King’s 
death. Whatever may be thought of the necessity which existed 
for so great a sacrifice to the liberties of the nation, no man can read 
this simple narrative without feeling his heart throb with pity for 
the wife of the victim. 


‘The city of Paris was then blockaded, by the insurgents, and in the 
King’s minority it was with difficulty we obtained either entrance or egress. 
The Queen of England, residing at the Louvre, had despatched a gentle- 
man to St. Germain en laye to the French court to procure news from 
England. During her dinner, where I assisted at the grace, I had notice 
to remain there after the benediction, and not to quit her Majesty, who 
might need consolation at the sad account she was to receive of the terrible 
death of the King her husband. At this grievous intelligence, I felt my 
whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside from the circle, where during an 
hour the various conversations on different subjects seemed not to remove 
the uneasiness of the Queen, who knew that the gentleman she had dis- 
patched to St. Germain ought to have returned. She was complaining of his 
delay in bringing his answer. On which the Count of St. Alban’s (Jermyn) 
took this opportunity to suggest that the gentleman was so faithful and so 
expeditious in obeying her Majesty’s commands on these occasions, that he 
would not have failed to have come, had he had any favourable intelligence. 
‘What then is the news? I see it is known to you,” said the Queen. 
The Count replied, that in fact he did know something of it, and when 
pressed, after many evasions to explain himself and many ambiguous 
words to prepare her little by little to receive the fatal intelligence, at 
length he declared it to Queen, who seemed not to have expected any 
thing of the kind. She was so deeply struck, that instantly, entirely 
speechless, she remained voiceless and motionless, to all appearance @ 
statue. A great philosopher had said that ordinary griefs allow the heart 
to sigh and the lips to murmur, but that extroardinary afflictions, terrible 
and fatal, cast the soul into stupor, make the tongue mute, and take away 
the senses. “Cure leves loquuntur, graves stupent.” To this pitiable 
State was the Queen reduced, and to all our exhortations and arguments 
she was insensible. We were obliged to cease talking, and we remained 
by ber in unbroken silence, some weeping, some sighing, and all with 
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sympathising countenances, mourning over ber extreme grief. This sad 
scene lasted till night-fall, when the Duchess of Vendome, whom she 
creatly loved, came to see her. Weeping, she took the hand of the 
Queen—tenderly kissing it, and afterwards spoke so successfully, that she 
seemed to have recovered this desolated Princess from that loss of all her 
senses, or rather that great and sudden stupor, produced by the surprising 
and lamentable intelligence of the strange death of the King.” ’*—vol. iii, 
pp. 136—138. 

A great part of the third volume is taken up with what is called 
a critical history of the Puritans, which, as it contains nothing 
new, might well have been spared, considering that the subject 
has been so fully treated by Neale and Hallam. The chapters upon 
the observation of the Sabbath upon Sundays, the revival of the book 
of sports and the sovereignty of the seas, are more curious than 
interesting. Nor can we find that our commentator has thrown 
much new light on the history of the commotions in Scotland, the 
fierce and implacable character of which must be known to every 
body who has read the annals of this reign. The intrigues of 
Richelieu with the Scotch party are no longer matter of secret 
history. Failing in his attempt to secure the neutrality of Eng- 
land, while meditating to deprive Spain of some of her most valu- 
able possessions in the low countries, the wily Cardinal offered, 
by way of bribe, to support Charles against his rebellious subjects. 
The reply of the sovereign was worthy of the throne which he 
occupied. ‘ He wished for the friendship of his brother—but 
friendship there could be none, if it were prejudicial to his honour, 
or injurious to the interests of his people. Should the ports of 
Flanders be attacked by France and Holland, (the object of the 
secret league), the English fleet would be in the Downs ready for 
action, and with an army of fifteen thousand men. He thanked 
his eminence for the offer of his aid, but he required no other 
assistance to punish rebels than his own regal authority and the 
laws of England.’ 

In no part of his commentaries does Mr. D’Israeli evince more 
sagacity than in the chapter in which he discusses the influence of 
Richelieu on the fate of Charles the First. The Cardinal had 
planned and accomplished mighty designs. He had struggled 
against domestic factions, trod down rivals, and annihilated the 
power of the aristocracy. Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, was there an instance of a stronger executive government 
than that of which he held in his hand the reins, in the name of the 
King. In his genius he resembled Napoleon. By his intrigues 
with the discontented parties in England and Scotland he infla- 
enced the fate of Charles to an extent which he afterwards lived to 
regret. But Mr. D’Israeli thinks, not without reason, that the 





i Memoires de la mission des Capucins pres la Regne de l’Angleterre. 
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example of Richelieu had a still more fatal effect upon the fortunes 
of the English sovereign. 


‘ Besides the political influence of Cardinal Richelieu over the fortunes 
of Charles the First, I think there was a more latent one, the result of 
which was not less important in the affairs of the English monarch, 
Charles admired Richelieu, and many of the interior transactions which 
had occurred in France, the disorders composed, the difficulties overcome, 
often presented an image of the state of England. The disaffected princes 
appeared to Charles greatly to resemble some of our patriots ; the remon- 
strances of the French parliaments, though these are but courts of law, 
had sometimes approached the lofty tone of our Commons, and the strong 
republican party of the Huguenots, could not well be separated in their 
conduct and their principles from our own puritans. Charles had a mind 
too reflective, and too personally interested in these events, to pass over 
regardlessly the conduct and success of the great French minister, Charles 
the First, and Strafford, and possibly Laud, who has been idly compared 
with Richelieu, were close observers of the Cardinal-Duke; and Richelieu, 
unquestionably, of them. Ministers, like jealous traders, keep an ob- 
servant eye on each other. Olivarez, the great Spanish minister, when 
some Frenchmen complained of the libels and satires on Richelieu pro- 
fusely spread in Flanders, declared, that as a minister of state, it was his 
interest not to countenance such unworthy methods, but he had himself 
often told his master that his greatest misfortune was, the King of France 
possessed the most skilful minister who for a thousand years had appeared 
in Christendom ; but as for himself, he would willingly submit to have 
whole libraries printed every day against himself, provided that the affairs 
of his master were as well conducted as those of France! 

‘This secret sympathy, or this mutual influence among these great 
parties, was often indicated by circumstances accidentally preserved. 
That Charles the First had long admired the genius of Richelieu, appeared 
on the famous day of the Dupes, when news arrived of the dismission and 
fall of the French minister. Henrietta, rejoicing at the Cardinal’s removal 
from power, which had been so long desired by the Queen-Mother, Charles 
the First checked the feminine petulance, expressing his highest admi- 
ration of the unrivalled capacity of the minister. ‘‘ Your mother is wrong,” 
he observed to the Queen; ‘the Cardinal has performed the greatest 
services for his master. Had I been the Cardinal, I would have listened 
tranquilly to the accusations of the Queen your mother, and remembered 
those against Scipio before the Roman people, who, instead of replying, 
led them to the Capitol to return thanks to the gods, for having defeated 
the Carthaginians. The Cardinal might have told the King, within these 
two years Rochelle has been taken, more than thirty towns of the Hugo- 
nots have submitted, and their fortifications are demolished ; Cazal has 
been twice succoured, Savoy and a great part of Piedmont are in your 
hands: these advantages which your arms have acquired by my cares, 
answer for my industry and my fidelity.”’* 








“ <Griffet, Hist. de Louis XIII. ii. 77. From Richelieu’s Journal. 
That Charles had expressed himself to this purpose we cannot well doubt; 
it would not otherwise have been entered in the Cardinal’s Journal. But 
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‘That Strafford was attentive to the proceedings of the French minister, 
appears by his alleging the conduct of the Cardinal in appointing com- 
missioners to enter the merchants’ houses at Paris, to examine their 
accounts, and to cess every man according to his ability, to furnish the 
King’s army. And that Richelieu was well acquainted with English 
affairs is evident, from the remarkable discovery mentioned in our former 
volumes, of the minute and secret correspondence the French minister 
held with some courtiers at Whitehall. Had the political personages of 
the Court of England not been well known to Richelieu, he would not 
have thrown out that striking observation, when, hearing of the fate of 
Strafford, he remarked that “the English had been foolish enough to 
take off the ablest head among them.” * 

‘Charles the First, driven by necessities and the perpetual opposition of 
his parliament, could hardly avoid admiring the energies, which for some 
time he seems to me to have fatally imitated. English lawyers, in their 
vague and florid style, had declared that no monarch was so absolute as 
an English Sovereign, and ‘the right divine” of kings was not only 
upheld by kings themselves, but by the divines of Christian Europe. I 
have often thought, that by the vain struggle and confusion of the prin- 
ciples of the absolute monarchy of France under Richelieu, with those of 
the constitutional forms of England, Charles the First fell a victim, as I 


have before expressed it, to strong measures in a weak government.’— 
vol. iv. pp. 81—85. 


This was also the error which has recently hurled Charles X. from 
the throne of France. 

Although the press had not arrived, in the reign of Charles I., to 
the wonderful perfection which it has since obtained, yet it was 
even then a formidable agent in the advancement of the revolution. 
We have seen the tremendous power which it lately exercised in 
France; a power so thoroughly organized, and so ably managed, 
that it may now be said to be irresistible in that country. Its will 
is now the law of France. The principal Journals of Paris speak 
with more than the authority of the individual members of either 
Chamber. Most of the writers who, during the Polignac adminis- 
tration, were engaged in resisting it, are now public functionaries. 
This fact alone speaks volumes. In England, though every body, 
in every tank of life, acknowledges the influence of the Press, we 
have as yet no passage made from the Journals to official appoint- 
ments. There is no acknowledged connection between the Press 
and the State ; whatever relations there may be between them, are 
carried on in secret, as if the periodical prints were publications of 








| suspect that the latter part, where the Cardinal enumerates such a 
variety of his own memorable acts, was added by himself, as an illus- 


tration. Had Charles detailed such a series of events, it would shew a 


more particular attention than was necessary; in speaking to the Queen, 
he would merely have alluded to the general results of Richelieu’s admi- 
histration,’ 


* Trial of Strafford, pp. 30, 592. 
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which official persons and persons in high rank were bound to be 
ashamed. ‘This is supremely ridiculous. There is no state of life, 
depending in any degree upon opinion, which ought not, if it knew 
its own interest, to cultivate an alliance with the Press, for it will, 
sooner or later, govern them all. Upon its decrees will eventually 
depend the influence of the aristocracy, the existence of the esta- 
blished church, the formation of ministries, the conduct, and, per- 
haps, the very form of the government. — If it be the faithful organ 
of public opinion, its power will be without limits, and nothing 
can tend to an abuse of that power more directly, than the fastidi- 
ous jealousy with which the Press has long been treated. The 
Prince Polignac carried back with him, from England to France, 
this feeling, which is not known to the French in general, and 
which was infused into him by our aristocratie society; he was 
heard to say, a few days before he countersigned the famous ordon- 
nances of the 25th of July, that he never read the Journals! We 
have no doubt of it; for if he had, he would not now have been a 
prisoner in the Castle of Vincennes, and in peril of losing his head, 
as a traitor to his country. 

But though England had not a Times, a Courier, a Globe, a 
Chronicle, or even a Spectator, in the reign of Charles, the restless 
and indomitable intellect of our people found momentary organs 
for the expression of its opinions. The Press swarmed with pam- 
phlets. From the literary habits of M. D’Israeli, we had expected 
some curious details upon this subject. He has, however, favoured 
us only with a few remarks, which we transcribe. 


‘Of the nations of Europe, our country long stood unrivalled for the 
rapid succession of these busy records of mens’ thoughts—these suggestions 
of their opposite inferences and their eternal differences. Of these leaves 
of the hour and volumes of a week, the labours of the passions, the 
wisdom, or the folly of our countrymen, during the Revolution of Charles 
the First, in that single period of twenty years, from 1640 to 1660, about 
thirty thousand appear to have started up. We have been a nation of 
pamphleteers. The French in their Revolution, which so often resembled 
our own in its principles and its devices, could uot avoid the same impulse 
of instructing, or corrupting, their fellow-citizens; but the practice seemed 
to them so novel that a recent French biographer designates an early 
period in the French Revolution as that one when “ the art of pamphlets 
had not yet reached perfection.”* The collection of the French revo- 
lutionary pamphlets now stands by the side of the English tracts of the 
age of Charles the First; as abuadant in number and as fierce in passion; 
rival monuments which exist together, for the astonishment and the 
instruction of posterity, for whom they reveal so many suppressed secrets 
in the history of man.+ 








* Mirabeau, Biog. Universelle, xxiv. 96. 

+ Most of the thirty thousand English tracts were collected by the order 
of Charles the First, and became the gift of George the Third to our 
national library. The French collection has been a recent acquisition. 
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‘The pamphlets of this time were usually directed to prepare men’s 
minds to the impending changes in the Church and State. Charles the 
First, by his constant notice of these ensnaring pamphlets, appears to have 
been most sensitive to these “‘ poisoners of the minds of his weak subjects ; 
—amazed by what eyes these things are seen and by what ears the 
are heard.” He answered the pamphlets published by the Parlia- 
ment itself. ‘‘ We are contented to let ourselves fall to any office that 
may undeceive our people, and to take more pains this way by our pen 
than ever King hath done.” Charles was such an attentive observer of 
these pamphlets, that he once paid ten pounds only for the perusal of 
one, which could not otherwise be procured. The custom now began of 
printing the speeches of the leading members in the Commons, and 
sometimes by the order of the House. Some of the speakers avowedly 
printed their own speeches. These fugitive leaves were every where 
dispersed and every where eagerly read. Baxter, in the curious folio of 
his auto-biography, tells us they were “‘ greedily bought up throughout the 
land, which greatly increased the pevople’s apprehension of their danger.” 
I have seen some which doubtless recommended themselves by bearing the 
authentic stamp of the well-cut portrait in wood of the portly Pym, who 
then reigning with absolute power, bore the nick-name of “‘ King Pym.” 
But it seems that more were written than were published. Many Royalist 
tracts remain in their manuscript state, no one caring to print books out of 
fashion, or who had the courage to brave the authority of the men in power ; 
and Nelson complains that the speeches in favour of Episcopacy were so 
completely suppressed or discouraged, that when he made his collection, 
but a few years after, they were utterly lost, while those on the other 
side by passing into so many hands were easily procured,’—vol. iv 
pp. 145—148. 


Petitions and the pulpit were also powerful instruments in those 
times, which were used with iim sha effect. To these were 


added rumours, magnified by their vagueness, and yet never too 
exaggerated for the feverish appetites of the multitude. The 
Papists were said to be conspiring on all sides. Sometimes they 
were burrowing under the eli in Surrey. Sometimes, being 
foiled by the vigilance of the citizens in their design to set fire to 
Jondon, they were engaged in a plot for blowin up the Thames 
with gunpowder, in order to drown the city which they could not 
burn! The members of the legislature were all to be assassinated 
by hired banditti, who had engaged to dispatch the Commoners at 
forty shillings a head, and the Lords at ten pounds per peer. 
Mr. D’Israeli mentions a ludicrous, but well-authenticated incident, 
which is highly characteristic of the times. 


“So susceptible was this diseased state of the public mind, that Sir 
Walter Earle, one of the zealous but weakest adversaries of Strafford, and 
a creature of Pym’s, rose to make a report of a design to blow up the 
House of Commons! The news acted as if the explosion had taken effect, 
In the pressure some alarmed listeners suddenly coming forward, part of 
the flooring in the gallery gave way; at the cracking many hurried out, 
Sir John Wray, an honest Lincolnshire patriot, exclaiming that ‘* he 
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smelt gunpowder,” and another, leaving the house, saying “ There was 
hot work, and a great fire within.” The simple words of the panic-struck, 
and the metaphorical orator, were too literally caught up by the persons 
in the lobby, who sent them to the people on the river. Before carriages 
were in general use the river was a great thoroughfare; boats were used ere 
hackney-coaches were projected ; a considerable portion of the busy po- 
pulace were always on the Thames; these re-echoed the report to the 
city; the drums beat, the train-bands marched, “ a world of people in 
arms” flew to Westminster, and this ridiculous incident satisfactorily con. 
firmed to the Commons their own absolute power over the people,’— 
vol. iv. pp. 153—155. 

This, and a thousand other such stories, gave an impulse to the 
revolution, which, whatever might have been its origin, was even- 
tually carried on more like the orgies of a mob of furies, than a 
sober reformation, by a rational people, of political abuses. But 
i this, as in all other matters, nations have prodigiously improved. 
Revolutions are now conducted with all the ease of a drama, in 
which all the actors sustain the parts that are assigned to them. 

The flight of Charles from the capital gave a turn to his affairs, 
which no concessions could repair. His fruitless attempt to arrest, 
with his own hand, in the House of Commons, the five members 
whom he wished to have impeached of high treason, had already 
reduced his kingly power to a mere shadow. We shall give the 
particulars from Mr. D’Israeli. They will be found interesting. 


‘ At this moment the King was left abandoned amidst the most urgent 
wants. He could no longer draw the weekly supplies for his household, 
for the officers of the customs were under the controul of the Commons. 
The Queen had pawned her plate for a temporary aid, His friends in 
terror were in flight; and the Sovereign sate amidst a council whom he 
could no longer consult. He was betrayed by the most confidential of his 
intimates. He was deserted by those who, like Lord Holland, had de- 
pended on his bounty, or whom, like the Earl of Essex, he had unaec- 
countably neglected. ‘In this sad condition,” says Lord Clarendon, 
‘* was the King at Windsor, fallen in ten days from a height and greatness 
that his enemies feared, to such a lowness that his own servants durst 
hardly avow the waiting on him,” 

‘Amidst the perplexities of state, and these personal distresses, the 
anxieties of Charles were increased by the fate of his Queen, and the 
pressure of his own immediate plans of operation. Henrietta’s fears were 
restless since the menace of impeachment. The pretext of the Queen to 
accompany her daughter, betrothed to the Prince of Orange, to Holland, 
covered more than one design. There, in security, not unprovided with 
the means, carrying with her the crown jewels, she might execute some 
confidential offices, while the King resolved to fly to the north, as yet 
untainted by the mobocracy of the metropolis. 

‘ There was yet an agony to pass through for the husband, in the sepa- 
ration from his adored companion—that hapless foreigner, now chased to 
a still more foreign land, to live alone among a people who never cast a 80f- 
rowing look on suffering Royalty. Charles accompanied Henrietta and the 
Princess to Dover; many an importunate message was received from the 
Commons on his way, and the last hours of the parting of the family were 
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disturbed by many a gloomy presage. When the Queen had embarked, 
Charles stood immoveable, watching the departing ship with the most 
poignant emotions. There was an awful uncertainty whether they should 
ever meet again. He stood on the shore to give them the last signal, the 
last farewell !—gazing with moistened eyes, till the shadowy sails vanished 
in the atmosphere. When the vessel was no longer visible, Charles lin- 
gered for some time, pacing along the shore, wrapped in deep and sad 
thoughts. The King had of late been accustomed to the deprivation of 
his power—-to the destitution of his personal wants, and it was doubiful 
whether he had a kingdom which acknowledged its monarch, or a soldier 
who would obey his commands, for at this very moment, and on his road, 
he had been assailed by reiterated messages to deliver up the militia to the 
Commons. But he had never yet lost his wife—he had never yet felt that 
pang of love—the loneliness of the soul. 

‘Yet he was still a father, and Charles contemplated on a melancholy 
pleasure on his return to Greenwich, to embrace the Prince. On this last 
tendrill were now clinging his domestic affections; yet of this object of his 
tenderness the Commons hastened to deprive him. While at Dover, a 
worthless courtier had been refused to be admitted of the Prince’s bed- 
chamber. With men of this stamp a favour denied implies a wrong 
received ; and thus injured, this man declared that “since he could not 
be considerable by doing the King service, considerable he would be, by 
doing him disservice.” Posting to the Parliament, he gave some pretended 


information of a design to remove the Prince into France, but more intelli- 
gibly offered himself as ‘‘ their bravo” at taverns and meetings, not defi- 


cient in insolence and audacity. This worthless rejected creature of the 
court, though without talents, and having long lost his character, was pub- 
licly embraced and eulogized, even by Hampden. In the spirit of party no 
man is too mean to court, no arts too gross to practise. Charles had 
desired the Marquis of Hertford, the governor of the Prince, to bring him 
to Greenwich ; on this an express order from the House forbade his removal. 
But the command of the father was preferred. Several members hastened 
to Greenwich to convey the Prince to London, but the King had arrived ; 
and they were silent in the presence of the father. Charles had been 
greatly agitated on his road by a message from the Commons respecting 
the Prince. Embracing his son, the melancholy monarch, shedding some 
joyful tears, exclaimed, ‘* I can now forget all, since I have got Charles!” 

‘The King had granted so much, that he had nothing left to bestow, 
save one great object of the ambition of the triumphant party,—the 
army itself, 

‘They had first proposed to nominate the Lords Lieutenant of every 
country, chiefly their adherents, who were to obey the orders of the two 
Houses; the two Houses were now the House of Commons. The King 
had not refused even this point, reserving to himself a revocable power. 
But their policy was now, observes Hume, to astonish the King by the 
boldness of their enterprises. They declared that their fears and jealousies 
had so multiplied on them, that it was necessary for them to dispose of 
the whole military force of the kingdom, both for the safety of his Majesty 
and the people ; this they had resolved to do, by the authority of both 
Houses—that is by their own authority. And they mercifully invited his 
Majesty to fix his residence among them. 
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‘It is remarkable of Charles the First, that whenever he acted unem- 
barrassed by the distracting councils of others, there was a promptness in 
reply, and a decision in conduct, which convey the most favourable 
impressions not only of his intellect, but of his intellectual courage. When 
the Committee of both Houses went down to Newmarket to deliver this 
astonishing message, instead of finding the King subdued into pusilla- 
nimity, an object of the contempt they had so studiously shown him, they 
were answered by such an unexpected denial, ina style sO vigorous and 
indignant, that it startled the Committee, who had relied on what of late 
had so often passed. ‘They had come to vanquish a deserted Monarch, 
and were themselves repulsed. Lord Holland would not venture to report 
the King’s words, without a written memorandum. By this circumstance 
posterity receives an authentic specimen of Charles’s colloquial discourse ; 
we trace his warm undisguised emotions expressive of his anger, or pathetic 
from deep and injured feelings. 

‘ From the King’s interviews with the Committee I transcribe those 
passages which will interest the readers of his history. _ 

‘«T am confident that you expect not that I should give you a speedy 
answer to this strange and unexpected declaration. 

‘«* What would you have? Have I violated your laws? Have I denied 
to pass any one Bill for the ease and security of my subjects? I do not 
ask you what have you done for me ? 

‘« Have any of my people been transported with fears and apprehen- 
sions? I have offered as free and general a pardon, as yourselves can 
devise. All this considered, there is a judgment from Heaven upon this 
nation if these distractions continue. God so deal with me and mine that 
all my thoughts and intentions are upright for the maintenance of the true 
Protestant profession, and for the observation and preservation of the laws 
of the land.” 

‘On the following day the Earl of Holland endeavoured to persuade his 
Majesty to come near the Parliament. Charles replied, “1 would you 
had given me cause, but I am sure this Declaration is not the way to it. 
And in all Aristotle’s rhetoric there is no such argument of persuasion.” 

‘ The Earl of Pembroke pressed to learn of his Majesty what he would 
have them say to the Parliament? Charles smartly replied, that “ He 
would whip a boy in Westminster School that could not tell that by his 
answer.” 

‘ Again pressed by the Earl of Pembroke, after all that had passed, to 
compromise the demand of the Commons, by granting the militia for a 
time : Charles suddenly swore, ‘‘ By God! not for an hour! You have 
asked that of me in this, was never asked of a King, and with which | 
will not trust my wife and children.” 

‘Well might Charles the First exclaim, as once he did, in addressing 
the Commons, “ Surely, we too have our grievances !” ’—vol. iv. 
pp- 499.—506. 


From this, and indeed from most of the passages which we have 
cited, it will be seen that Mr. D'Israeli is, at every point, a royalist 
—a jacobite of the old school. He has come out with his apologies 
ata bad time. Toryism is altogether gone out of fashion, as he 
will find to his cost before he finishes his work. 
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Ant. V.—A General View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By the 
Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D. F.R.S. M.P.” 4to. 
Edinburgh: Black; London: Simpkin and Co. 1830. 


Tuts valuable composition forms the second of the preliminary 
discourses which are to enrich the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It has been published separately as an honourable 
specimen of the additional matter which that work is to contain, 
and of the typographical elegance with which it is to be executed. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the persons who have suggested 
and undertaken this ——— which is indeed, in no slight de- 
gree, connected with the literary character of the nation. We 
have already received several numbers, having been amongst the 
earliest subscribers; and we must say, that we are perfectly satis- 
fied with the style in which the text, plates, and maps are printed. 
The extension of the latter, from a single to a double quarto page, 
cannot fail to be generally acceptable, and it affords a satisfactory 
proof of the liberality of the proprietors. We have no doubt that 
the promises which they have held out, of presenting in a well 
digested shape all the improvements that have been made in the 
circle of human knowledge, since the publication of the supplement, 
will be fully realized: and if they be, we shall be enabled to point 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica as the most complete compilation 
of the kind to be found in any language. 

It will be generally thought that the subject of the present dis- 
sertation is one, for the illustration of which the talents and 
acquirements of Sir James Mackintosh were peculiarly well 
adapted. It harmonizes with the course of his studies and writings, 
Essentially a labour of criticism, it required his philosophic mind, 
his ample knowledge, and masterly style. Nevertheless, the view 
which he has given of the progress of Ethical Philosophy, is, in 
one respect at least, seriously defective. He has given abundant 
space to the opinions of antiquity, of the middle ages, and of most 
of the principal writers of England and France in modern times. 
But he has summed up in a page or two all that has been done 
upon this subject in Germany. We do not say that this is like 
omitting the part of the Prince of Denmark, in the play of Hamlet, 
but it certainly leaves a formidable chasm in a history of Ethical 
Philosophy. Germany has long been the great laboratory of the 
human mind, in which every faculty of thought, reflection, and 
imagination, has been wrought to its highest degree of excitement, 
with the view of not merely augmenting our store of ascertained 
facts, but of widening the sphere of the soul itself in its most re- 
fined operations. 

For this and for some other omissions and imperfections, Sir 
James Mackintosh alleges, by way of apology, the pressure of 
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other occupations, and indifferent health. Of the latter excuse we 
hear with unaffected regret, as there are but very few of our public 
men whose active exertions are more conducive to the interests of 
the country. But we must say, that if his occupations were such 
as to prevent him from treating such a subject in the manner 
which it deserved, he ought rather to have yielded the task to 
others, than have left his work so defective. It will be the dut 
of the proprietors to provide for these omissions in the body of the 
Encyclopedia. 

Sir James commences his introduction with the usual complaint 
of the inadequacy of the words of ordinary language for the pur- 
poses of philosophy. We suspect that this complaint has no just, 
or at least, no extensive foundation. It is, perhaps, ideas that we 
chiefly want in ethical discussions, rather than diction. Man has 
been engaged, since the beginning of the world, in exploring the 
depths of his own mind, and he is now almost as ignorant of the 
world which it contains, as he was six thousand years ago. He 
has done no more than coast, as it were, round this Terra Incog- 
nita. Thousands who have failed in penetrating to its interior, 
have yet ventured to describe its recesses, and to draw from their 
observations rules for the attainment of human happiness. As 
many philosophers as have appeared, so many systems have been 
promulgated. The enthusiasm of disciples, impatience of contra- 
diction, the pride of controversy, and eagerness for triumph, have 
engrossed more attention than the original subject of dispute. 

Perhaps, also, men have blinded themselves too long in the 
pursuit of what is called Ethical Philosophy. Its essential object 
is to teach us what is right and wrong, and to induce us to practice 
the one and abstain from the other. Are we afraid to acknow- 
ledge that the only unerring clue to this most important of all 
sciences, is to be found exclusively in the precepts of Christianity ? 
Is it not the mere haughtiness of reason, unassisted by revelation, 
or passing over its sublime disclosures, that bids us to bewilder 
ourselves in seeking out for those rules of conduct, which the New 
Testament pronounces in words of the most beautiful simplicity ? 

It is not indeed to be wondered at, that the writings of the 
ancients abound in such unprofitable speculations. Controversies 
arising out of them began with the stoical and epicurean schools 
of Greece, which were taken up by some of the most accomplished 
philosophers of Rome. The general object of the principles en- 
forced by Socrates, and elegantly explained by Plato, was ‘to 
inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially of good- 
ness, the highest beauty, and of that supreme and eternal mind, 
which contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness.’ 
Vague as his language was, it is evident that Socrates wished to 
raise the mind from mean and transitory objects, and to prepare It 
for those higher destinies, of which he derived from instinct some 
faint idea. Aristotle, the pupil and rival of Plato, though much 
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better versed in the subtilties of logic, as well as in the grounds of 
natural philosophy, than his master, yet very nearly agreed with 
him in ethics. Both maintained that ‘happiness consisted in 
virtuous pleasure, chiefly dependent on the state of the mind, but 
not unaflected by outward ageuts.’ They coincided with Socrates 
in defining the word ‘‘ happiness” to mean “ unrepented pleasure,” 
a definition which confounds a good conscience with one grown 
callous in the practice of every crime. Neither distinguished what 
they called happiness, from virtue. A century after, Epicurus held 
that both these elements, if we may so call them, were inseparable ; 
that ‘‘ we cannot live pleasurably without living justly and virtu- 
ously, nor live justly and virtuously without living pleasurably,” a 
doctrine which was easily susceptible of explanation in the sense 
of the most voluptuous passions. Zeno, the master of the stoics, 
on the contrary, maintained that the moral sentiments ought alone 
to be the motives of conduct; that what was fit to be done ought 
to be done, whether it was productive to the agent, of happiness 
or misery; a doctrine which is in itself perfect, but which, un- 
guided by the light of Christianity, necessarily tended to destroy 
every generous emotion, and to freeze the current of the feelings. 
Yet there was so much of truth at the bottom of both these appa- 
rently opposite doctrines, that construing the happiness and virtue 
of Epicurus, and the motives of Zeno, in their noblest and purest 
sense, men have been fuund among their disciples, of whom no 
system of philosophy need be ashamed. [n no part of his discourse 
is Sir James Mackintosh more felicitous than in his exposition of 
the practical influence of the Greek schools upon the leading men 
of Rome. 


‘The Roman Patriciate, trained in the conquest and government of the 
civilized world, in spite of the tyrannical vices which sprung from that 
training, were raised by the greatness of their objects to an elevation of 
genius and character unmatched by any other aristocracy; at the moment 
when, after preserving their power by a long course of wise compromise 
with the people, they were betraved by the army and the populace into the 
hands of a single tyrant of their own order—the most accomplished of 
usurpers, and, if humanity and justice could for a moment be silenced, one 
of the most illustrious of men. There is no scene in history so memorable 
as that in which Ceesar mastered a nobility of which Lucullus and Horten- 
sius, Sulpicius and Catulus, Pompey and Cicero, Brutus and Cato, were 
members. This renowned body had from the time of Scipio sought the 
Greek philosophy as an amusement or an ornament. Some few, “in 
thought more elevate,” caught the love of truth, and were ambitious of 
discovering a solid foundation for the Rule of Life. The influence of the 
Grecian systems was tried by their effect on a body of men of the utmost 
originality, energy, and variety of character, during the five centuries 
between Carneades and Constantine, in their successive positions of rulers 
of the world, and of slaves under the best and under the worst of uncon- 
trolled masters. If we had found this influence perfectly uniform, we 
should have justly suspected our own love of system of having in part 
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bestowed that appearance on it. Had there been no trace of such an 
influence discoverable in so great an experiment, we must have acquiesced 
in the paradox, that opinion does not at all affect conduct. The result is 
the more satisfactory, because it appears to illustrate general tendenc 
without excluding very remarkable exceptions. ‘Though Cassius was an 
Epicurean, the true representative of that school was the accomplished, 
prudent, friendly, good-natured time-server Atticus, the pliant slave of 
every tyrant, who could kiss the hand of Antony, imbrued as it was in the 
blood of Cicero. The pure school of Plato sent forth Marcus Brutus, the 
signal humanity of whose life was both necessary and sufficient to prove 
that his daring breach of venerable rules flowed only from that dire neces- 
sity which left no other means of upholding the most sacred principles, 
Tire Roman orator, though in speculative questions he embraced that miti- 
gated doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his genius, yet in 
those moral writings where his heart was most deeply interested, followed 
the severest sect of philosophy, and became almost a Stoic. If any con- 
clusion may be hazarded from this trial of systems, the greatest which 
history has recorded, we must not refuse our decided though not undis- 
tinguishing preference to that noble school which preserved great souls 
untainted at the court of dissolute and ferocious tyrants; which exalted 
the slave of one of Nero’s courtiers to be a moral teacher of after times; 
which for the first, and hitherto for the only time, breathed philosophy and 
justice into those rules of law which govern the ordinary concerns of ever 
man; and which above all, has contributed, by the examples of Marcus 
Porcius Cato and of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, to raise the dignity of our 
species, to keep alive a more ardent love of virtue, and a more awful sense 
of duty, throughout all generations.’—pp. 304, 305. 


If not in avowed doctrine, at least in general practice, the sys- 
tem of Epicurus may be said still to possess extensive sway. The 
principles of the stoics may be seen in active operation among all 
those who, under the influence of true religion, pursue virtue for 
its own sake; while the Epicurean indulgence of the passions is 
but too obvious amongst those who, adopting forms of faith which 
impose scarcely any restraint upon the human will, act very much 
as they like with respect to all things not positively prohibited by 
human laws. 

The contests to which the epicurean and stoical systems gave 
rise, were, for some time, continued at Rome by the sceptics and 
dogmatists. In a subsequent age the memory of the Greek schools 
was in some measure revived in Africa by the early preachers of 
Christianity, who either combatted the doctrines of Epicurus and 
Zeno, or educed from them maxims in support of the new order 
of moral sentiments. The work of Boethius may be said to have 
closed the history of ancient philosophy in the fifth century. 

Between the death of Boethius and the rise of modern phi- 
losophy there was an interval of more than a thousand years, the 
greater portion of which is commonly called the period of tie dark 
ages. Nevertheless it has been clearly shewn by Mr. Hallam, and 
other inquirers, that during those much calumniated centuries, the 
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human mind was far from being inactive. Besides being coeval 
with the sources of most of the institutions, the manners, and 
the characteristic distinctions of modern nations, to those cen- 
turies also, rather than to antiquity, may be traced the ‘ well- 
springs of our speculative doctrines and controversies,’ as well as 
many ‘ discoveries in science, Inventions in art, and contrivances 
in government, some of which, perhaps, were rather favoured than 
hindered by the disorders of society, and by the twilight in which 
men and things were then seen.’ Within that period personal 
slavery was nearly extinguished in Europe, and women were raised 
to their due rank in society ; gunpowder, paper, printing, and the 
compass, all miraculous instruments in the hands of man, were 
discovered ; a new continent was revealed, upon which a system of 
liberty was afterwards to be tried which had no precedent, and 
which was to be solidly and successfully founded upon a principle 
of universal equality, previously looked upon as a wild and vision- 
ary idea. Within that period St. Augustin and Thomas Aquinas, 
the moral masters of Christendom for more than three centuries, 
and still looked up to by a vast majority of the civilized nations as 
great authorities, wrote their ethical works, and the author who, 
with consistent modesty, has concealed his real name under that 
of Thomas a Kempis, gave to mankind a small volume for their 
cuidance in conduct, which would of itself be sufficient to lead 
them to true happiness, if all other works on morals that have been 


written before or since had been irrecoverably destroyed. During 
those ‘‘ dark ages” the study of the laws of Justinian was pursued 
in several of the nations of Europe, greens in Spain, with in- 


defatigable ardour, where ‘ Francis Victoria, who began to teach 
at Valladolid, in 1525, is said to have first expounded the doctrines 
of the schools in the language of the age of Leo the Tenth! and his 
pupil Dominic Soto, a Dominican friar, wrote his treatise on 
“‘ Justice and law,” which continued to be of considerable autho- 
rity for more than a century. Soto, besides being the oracle of the 
Council of Trent, and the person to whom that celebrated assembly 
are indebted for ‘ much of the precision, and even elegance, for 
which their doctrinal decrees are not unjustly commended,’ has 
moreover the signal honour of being the first writer who condemned 
the African slave trade. ‘ It is affirmed,’ says he, ‘ that the un- 
happy Ethiopians are, by fraud or force, carried away and sold as 
slaves. If this is true, neither those who have taken them, nor 
those who purchased them, nor those who hold them in bondage, 
can ever have a quiet conscience till they emancipate them, even 
if no compensation should be obtained.’ ‘ As the work,’ observes Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘ which contains this memorable condemnation 
of man-stealing and slavery, was the substance of lectures many 
vears since delivered at Salamanca, philosophy and religion appear, 
by the hand of their faithful minister, to have thus smitten the mon- 
sters in their earliest infancy.’ It should be added that the first 
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decree against the slave trade emanated from the court of Rome, 
long before the subject was even talked of in the Parliament of 
England. , 
Modern ethics may be said to have begun with Grotius, whose 
great work, published at Paris in 1625, contains a complete view 
of the general principles of morals then prevalent in Christendom, 
He considered those principles chiefly with reference to natural 
law, which he states to be the “‘ dictate of right reason, pronouncing 
that there is in some actions a moral obligation, and in other actions 
a moral deformity, arising from their respective suitableness or 
repugnance to the reasonable and social nature.” Grotius was fol- 
lowed by Hobbes, the well known foe of religion and virtue. His 
early education had been defective. He was thirty years old be- 
fore he was acquainted with the Latin and Greek classics; but so 
indefatigable were his studies, that when he was forty he trans- 
lated Thucydides, for the purpose, as he said, of shewing the evils 
of popular government. It was not until about his sixtieth year 
that he began to publish his philosophical opinions, which, from 
the dogmatical style, and the clear, precise, and pithy lan- 
guage in which they were delivered, were undoubtedly calculated 
to produce a most powerful impression. It was truly observed by 
Mr, Stewart, that the ‘ ethical principles of Hobbes are com- 
pletely interwoven with his political system.” Sir James Mackin- 
tosh goes farther, and says, that ‘ the whole of Hobbes’s system, 
moral, religious, and in part philosophical, depended on his poli- 
tical scheme,’ the great object of which was to destroy religion 
and liberty. In his opinion, no government could tend to the 
happiness of a which was not wielded by a single hand; 
atheism he considered as the most effectual instrument for putting 
down the spirit of rebellion which prevailed in his time; se/f he 
represented as the ultimate object of every action; thought and 
feeling he confounded together, or rather, according to him, man 
never acted from feeling, but from fore-thought or calculation of 
his own interests. Thus, ‘ Pity is the imagination of future cala- 
mity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s cala- 
mity.” ‘ Laughter is occasioned by sudden glory in our eminence, 
or in comparison with the infirmity of others.’ ‘ Love is a con- 
ception of man’s need of the one person desired.’ Hobbes denied 
that there were in our nature disinterested passions, which looked 
beyond our own happiness ; he struck the affections altogether out 
of his view of human nature. ‘ Moral good he considers merely as 
consisting in the signs of a power to produce pleasure ; and repent- 
ance is no more than regret at having missed the way.’ Shocking as 
these principles were, when considered with all their consequences, 
they found in that depraved age many admirers. The profligate 
wits of the court of Charles II., held up Hobbes as their philoso- 
phical idol. The whole church militant, however, as Warburton 
expresses it, took up arms against him, and the controversies 
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which his writings gave rise, sowed the seeds, directly or remotely, 
of all the ethical works that have appeared in Europe since his 
time. 

Among the principal opponents of the philosophy of Hobbes, 
and of his great auxiliary, Spinoza, were Cumberland, Bishop of 
Peterborough ; Cudworth, one of the most distinguished of the 
Armenian party, and a man of boundless erudition; Clarke, the 
editor of Homer and Cesar; the Earl of Shaftesbury; Leibnitz, 
Malebranche, Jonathan Edwards, and Buftier. These were fol- 
lowed by Butler, the celebrated author of the ‘ Analogy of Reli- 
gion to the Course of Nature ;” Hutcheson, the father of specu- 
tive philosophy in Scotland; Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, whose 
works are justly characterised as the finest models of philosophical 
style since Cicero; David Hume, Adam Smith, David Hartley, 
Abraham Tucker, Dr. Reid, William Paley, and, in our own days, 
Jeremy Bentham, Dugald Stewart, and Thomas Brown, It would 
lead us far beyond our limits to characterise the works of these 
different philosophical writers. There are, however, one or two of 
the number, concerning whom the reader might be curious to know 
Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion. Of Mr. Bentham he says,— 


The disciples of Mr. Bentham are more like the hearers of an Athenian 
philosopher than the pupils of a modern professor, or the cool proselytes 
of a modern writer. They are, in general, men of competent age, of su- 
perior understanding, who voluntarily embrace the laborious study of use- 
ful and noble sciences; who derive their opinions not so much from the 
cold perusal of his writings, as from familiar converse with a master from 
whose lips these opinions are recommended by simplicity, disinterestedness, 
originality, and vivacity; aided, rather than impeded, by foibles not un- 
amiable; enforced, of late, by the growing authority of years and of fame ; 
and, at all times, strengthened by that undoubting reliance on his own 
judgment which mightily increases the ascendant of such a man over those 
who approach him. As he and they deserve the credit of braving vulgar 
prejudices, so they must be content to incur the imputation of falling into 
the neighbouring vices of seeking distinction by singularity ; of clinging to 
opinions because they are obnoxious; of wantonly wounding the most 
respectable feelings of mankind; of regarding an immense display of 
method and nomenclature, as a sure token of a corresponding increase of 
knowledge ; and of considering themselves as a chosen few, whom an 
initiation into the most secret mysteries of philosophy entitles to look down 
with pity, if not contempt, on the profane multitude. Viewed with aver- 
sion or dread by the public, they become more bound to each other and to 
their master; while they are provoked into the use of language which more 
and more exasperates opposition to them. A hermit in the greatest of 
Cities, seeing only his disciples, and indignant that systems of government 
and law, which he believes to be perfect, are disregarded at once by the 
many and the powerful, Mr. Bentham has, at length, been betrayed into 
the most unphilosophical hypothesis, that all the ruling bodies who guide 
the community have conspired to stifle and defeat his discoveries. He is 
too little acquainted with doubts to believe the honest doubts of others, and 
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he is too angry to make allowance for their prejudices and habits. He has 
embraced the most extreme party in practical politics; manifesting more 
dislike and contempt towards those who are more moderate supporters of 
popular principles, than towards their most inflexible opponents. To the 
unpopularity of his philosophical and political doctrines, he has added the 
more general and lasting obloquy which arises from an unseemly treatment 
of doctrines and principles, which, if there were no other motives for rever- 
ential deference, even a regard to the feelings of the best men requires to 
be approached with decorum and respect. ae 
‘ Fifty-three years have passed since the publication of Mr. Bentham’s 
first work, A Fragment on Government—a considerable octavo volume, 
employed in the examination of a short paragraph of Blackstone; un. 
matched in acute hypercriticism, but conducted with a severity which leads 
to an unjust estimate of the writer criticised, till the like experiment be re- 
eated on other writings. It was a waste of extraodinary power to employ 
it in pointing out flaws and patches in the robe, occasionally stolen from 
the philosophical schools, which hung loosely and unbecomingly on the 
elegant commentator. ‘This volume, and especially the preface, abounds 
in fine, original, and just observation; it contains the germs of most of his 
subsequent productions ; and it is an early example of that disregard for the 
method, proportions, and occasions of a writing which, with all common 
readers, deeply affects its power of interesting or instructing. Two years 
after, he published a most excellent tract on The Hard Labour Bill, 
which, concurring with the spirit excited by Howard’s inquiries, laid the 
foundation of just reasoning on Reformatory Punishment. The Letters on 
Usury, are, perhaps, the best specimen of the exhaustive discussion of a 
moral or political question, leaving no objection, however feeble, un- 
answered, and no difficulty, however small, unexplained; remarkable also 
for the clearness and spirit of the style, for the full exposition which suits 
them to all intelligent readers, for the tender and skilful hand with which 
prejudice is touched, and for the urbanity of his admirable apology for pro- 
jectors, addressed to Dr. Smith, whose temper and manner he seems, for a 
time, to have imbibed. The Jntroduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Politics, printed before the Letters, but published after them, was the first 
sketch of his system, and is still the only account of it by himself.’— 
pp. 366, 367. 


As an ethical writer, Mr. Bentham is known to be what is called 
a Utilitarian. The principle of utility, he considers, ought to be 
the chief motive of human conduct—a principle not very distant 
from that of the stoics of old, who held that the moral sentiments 
ought alone to guide our actions. Both motives are manifestly 
too cold and vague to be safely trusted to as the ordinary guides 
of mankind. The principle of utility is, besides, too apt to over- 
look the means in hastening towards a particular end, and this may 
be said of it, whether it points out to us our own interests or those 
of our fellow men. What is useful may thus frequently be op- 
posed to what is right and just. Moreover, utility is, at best, but 
a feeble motive substituted for a much stronger one. Sir James 
Mackintosh puts this point in its proper light. 
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«A theory founded on utility, therefore, requires that we should cultivate 
as excitements to practice, those other habitual dispositions which we 
know by experience to be generally the source of actions beneficial to our- 
selves and our fellows; habits of feeling productive of habits of virtuous 
conduct, and in their turn strengthened by the re-action of these last. 
What is the result of experience on the choice of the objects of moral 
culture? Beyond all dispute, that we should labour to attain that state 
of mind in which all the social affections are felt with the utmost warmth, 
giving birth to more comprehensive benevolence, but not supplanted by it; 
when the moral sentiments most strongly approve what is right and good, 
without being perplexed by a calculation of consequences, though not in- 
capable of being gradually rectified by reason, whenever they are decisively 
proved, by experience, not to correspond in some of their parts to the 
universal and perpetual effects of conduct.’—p. 379. 


Further on, he enforces the same topic : 


‘Those who have most inculcated the doctrine of utility, have given 
another notable example of the very vulgar prejudice which treats the unseen 
as insignificant. Tucker is the only one of them who occasionally considers 
that most important effect of human conduct, which consists in its action 
on the frame of the mind, by fitting its faculties and sensibilities for their 
appointed purpose. A razor or a penknife would well enough cut cloth 
or meat, but if they were often so used, they would be entirely spoiled. 
The same sort of observation is much more strongly applicable to habitual 
dispositions, which, if they be spoiled, we have no certain means of re- 
placing or mending. Whatever act, therefore, discomposes the moral 
machinery of mind, is more injurious to the welfare of the agent than most 
disasters from without can be; for the latter are commonly limited and 
temporary; the evil of the former spreads through the whole of life. Health 
of mind, as well as of body, is not only productive in itself of a greater 
sum of enjoyment than arises from other sources, but is the only condition 
of our frame in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from without. 
Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it is to prefer, on grounds of cal- 
culation, a present interest to the preservation of those mental habits on 
which our well-being depends. When they are most moral, they may 
often prevent us from obtaining advantages. It would be as absurd to de- 
sire to lower them for that reason, as it would be to weaken the body, lest 


its strength should render it more liable to contagious disorders of rare 
occurrence.’—p. 382, 


Upon Mr. Bentham’s style, Sir James makes the following just 
remarks : 


‘The style of Mr. Bentham underwent a more remarkable revolution, 
than, perhaps, befel that of any other celebrated writer. In his early 
works, it was clear, free, spirited, often and seasonably eloquent. Many 
passages of his later writings retain the inimitable stamp of genius; but 
he seems to have been oppressed by the vastness of his projected works— 
to have thought that he had no onger more than leisure to preserve the 
heads of them—to have been impelled, by a fruitful mind, to new plans 
before he had completed the old. In this state of things, he gradually 
ceased to use words for conveying his thoughts to others, but merely em- 
ployed them as a short-hand, to preserve his meaning for his own purpose. 
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It was no wonder that his language should thus become obscure and repul- 
sive. Though many of his technical terms are in themselves exact and 
pithy, yet the overflow of his vast nomenclature was enough to darken his 
whole diction. 

‘ It was at this critical period that the arrangement and translation of his 
manuscripts were undertaken by M. Dumont, a generous disciple, who de- 
voted a genius, formed for original and lasting works, to diffuse the princi. 
ples and promote the fame of his master. He whose pen Mirabeau did 
not disdain to borrow,—who, in the same school with Romilly, had studi- 
ously pursued the grace, as well as the force, of composition »— Was perfectly 
qualified to strip of its uncouthness, a philosophy which he understood 
and admired. As he wrote in a general language, he propagated its doc- 
trines throughout Europe, where they were beneficial to jurisprudence, but 
perhaps injurious to the cause of reformation in government. That they 
became more popular abroad than at home, is partly to be ascribed to the 
taste and skill of M. Dumont; partly to that tendency towards free specu- 
lation and bold reform, which was more prevalent among nations newly 
freed, or impatiently aspiring to freedom, than in a people long satisfied 
with the possession of a system of government, like that which others were 
struggling to obtain, and not yet aware of the imperfections and abuses in 
their laws; to the amendment of which, a cautious consideration of 
Mr. Bentham’s works will undoubtedly most materially contribute.’— 
pp. 385, 386. 


The character given of Dugald Stewart and his writings, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, furnishes eight of the most interesting and 
eloquent pages of which the history of philosophy can boast. They 
glow with the warmth of the heart, as well as with the fervid fire 
of a fancy tempered by experience. Within a brief compass, they 
place before us a masterly view of the state in which the best mo- 
dern writers of our own country and France may be said to have 
left ethics for the contemplation of posterity. Dugald Stewart, 
whose name alone awakens so many agreeable associations in every 
cultivated mind, filled for twenty-five years the chair of Moral Phile- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. It is truly remarked of 
him that, ‘ perhaps few men ever lived, who poured into the breasts 
of youth a more fervid, and yet reasonable, love of liberty, of truth, 
and of virtue.” The general style of his composition is character- 
ised in a language worthy of his own genius and taste. 


‘ Few writers rise with more grace from a plain groundwork, to the 
passages which require greater animation or embellishment. He gives to 
narrative, according to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the time, by 4 
selection of happy expressions from original writers. Among the secret 
arts by which he diffuses elegance over his diction, may be remarked the 
skill which, by deepening or brightening a shade in a secondary term, by 
opening partial or preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, and gives it a new 
meaning, without any offence against old use. It is in this manner that 
philosophical originality may be reconciled to purity and stability of speech, 
—that we may avoid new terms, which are the easy resource of the unskilful 
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or the indolent, and often a characteristic mark of writers who love their 
language too little to feel its peculiar excellencies, or to study the art of 
calling forth its powers. 

‘He reminds us not unfrequently of the character given by Cicero to 
one of his contemporaries, ‘‘ who expressed refined and abstruse thought 
in soft and transparent diction.” His writings are a proof that the mild 
sentiments have their eloquence as well as the vehement passions. It 
would be difficult to name works in which so much refined philosophy is 
joined with so fine a fancy,—so much elegant literature, with such a deli- 
cate perception of the distinguishing excellencies of great writers, and with 
an estimate in general so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a 
succession of philosophers. They are pervaded by a philosophical bene- 
volence, which keeps up the ardour of his genius, without disturbing the 
serenity of his mind,—which is felt in his reverence for knowledge, in the 
generosity of his praise, and in the tenderness of his censure. It is still 
more sensible in the general tone with which he relates the successful pro- 
gress of the human understanding, among many formidable enemies. 
Those readers are not to be envied who limit their admiration to particular 
parts, or toexcellencies merely literary, without being warmed by the glow 
of that honest triumph in the advancement of knowledge, and of that 
assured faith in the final prevalence of truth and justice, which breathe 
through every page of them, and give the unity and dignity of a moral 
purpose to the whole of these classical works. 

‘He has often quoted poetical passages, of which some throw much 
light on our mental operations. If he sometimes prized the moral com- 
mon-places of Thomson and the speculative fancy of Akenside more 
highly than the higher poetry of their betters, it was not to be wondered 
at that the metaphysician and the moralist should sometimes prevail over 
the lover of poetry. His natural sensibility was perhaps occasionally 
cramped by the cold criticism of an unpoetical age; and some of his 
remarks may be thought to indicate a more constant and exclusive regard 
todiction than is agreeable to the men of a generation who have been 
trained by tremendous events to a passion for daring inventions, and to an 
irregular enthusiasm, impatient of minute elegancies and refinements. 
Many of those beauties which his generous criticism delighted to magnify 
in the works of his contemporaries, have already faded under the scorching 
rays of a fiercer sun.’—pp. 389, 390. 


The doctrines which Dugald Stewart promulgated with the view 
of throwing light upon the structure and functions of the mind, the 
origin of our affections, and the formation of the moral faculty, are 
known wherever sound philosophy is appreciated. We shall there- 
fore offer no abridgement of them, and shall content ourselves with 


transcribing the beautiful eulogy with which Sir James Mackintosh 
closes this part of his dissertation. 


‘A delicate state of health, and an ardent desire to devote himself ex- 
clusively to study and composition, induced Mr, Stewart, while in the full 
blaze of his reputation as a lecturer, to retire in 18]0, from the labour of 
public instruction. This retirement, as he himself describes it, was that 
of a quiet but active life. Three quarto and two octavo volumes, besides 
the magnificent Dissertations prefixed to this Encyclopedia, were among 
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its happy fruits. These Dissertations are, perhaps, the most profusely 
ornamented of any of his compositions; a peculiarity which must in 
have arisen from a principle of taste, which regarded decoration as more 
suitable to the history of philosophy than to philosophy itself. But the 
memorable instances of Cicero, of Milton, and still more those of Dryden 
and Burke, seem to show that there is some natural tendency in the fire of 
genius to burn more brightly or to blaze more fiercely in the evening than 
in the morning of human life. Probably the materials which long experi- 
ence supplies to the imagination, the boldness with which a more established 
reputation arms the mind, and the silence of the low but formidable rivals 
of the higher principles, may concur in producing this unexpected and 
little observed effect. 

‘ It was in the last years of his life, when suffering under the effects of a 
severe attack of palsy, with which he had been afflicted in 1822, that Mr, 
Stewart most plentifully reaped the fruits of long virtue and a well-ordered 
mind. Happily for him, his own cultivation and exercise of every kindly 
affection had laid up for him a store of that domestic consolation which 
none who deserve it ever want, and for the loss of which, nothing beyond 
the threshold can make amends. The same philosophy which he had cul- 
tivated from his youth upward employed his dying hand. Aspirations 
after higher and brighter scenes of excellence, always blended with his 
elevated morality, became more earnest and deeper as worldly passions 
died away, and earthly objects vanished from his sight.’—pp. 393, 394. 


Sir James Mackintosh winds up his eloquent discourse with a 
section of general remarks, in which the philosopher, the scholar, 
the lawyer, the statesman, the parent, and the friend of mankind 
appear in turns, winning our assent to the truth of his observations, 
and our esteem for the writer who inculcates all the virtues in so 
amiable and unaffected a manner. The conclusions at which he 
arrives may be summed up in a few words. ‘The cultivation of 
all the habitual sentiments from which the various classes of vir- 
tuous actions flow; the constant practice of such actions, the 
watchful care of all the outworks of every part of duty ; of that 
descending series of useful habits which, being securities to virtue, 
become themselves virtues,—are so many ends which it is absolutely 
necessary for man to pursue and to seek for their own sake.’ The 
application of this doctrine to the intercourse between the sexes is 
thus stated :— 


‘The connection of that part of morality which regulates the intercourse 
of the sexes with benevolence, affords the most striking instance of the very 
great importance which may belong to a virtue, in itself secondary, but on 
which the general cultivation of the highest virtues permanently depends. 
Delicacy and modesty may be thought chiefly worthy of cultivation, 
because they guard purity; but they must be loved for their own sake, 
without which they cannot flourish. Purity is the sole school of domestic 
fidelity, and domestic fidelity is the only nursery of the affections between 
parents and children, from children towards each other, and, through these 
affections, of all the kindness which renders the world habitable. At each 
step in the progress, the appropriate end must be loved for its own sake; 
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and it is easy to see how the means of sowing the sceds of benevolence, in 
all its forms, may become of far greater importance than many of the 
modifications and exertions even of benevolence itself. To those who will 
consider this subject, it will not long seem strange that the sweetest and 
most gentle affections grow up only under the apparently cold and dark 
shadow of stern duty. The obligation is strengthened, not weakened, by 
the consideration that it arises from human imperfection ; which only proves 
it to be founded on the nature of man. It is enough that the pursuit of 


all these separate ends leads to general well-being, the promotion of which 
is the final purpose of the creation.’—p. 404. 


Mere philosophy can go no higher than this in the scale of 
perfection. There is, however, a much more elevated doctrine 
which tells us that we are to cultivate the virtues, not merely for 
their own sake, not merely because they are calculated to lead 
eventually to our own happiness, and that of all mankind; but 
because we are commanded to cultivate them by that all-benevo- 
lent BeinG from whom they emanate. It is His countenance and 
His sanction that can alone give to virtue all the value which 
it deserves. To obey His will; to seek, as far as our human nature 
may permit, to resemble Him in all things; to accept the blessings 
and the ills of life with equal affection from His hands; to do 
good, and avoid evil for his His sake alone,—this is not only the 
noblest motive of action which can actuate the human breast, but 
the only one which is calculated to make the love and the 
practice of virtue endure through time and eternity. We do not 
censure Sir James Mackintosh for passing over this great topic in 
his dissertation. His object was not to explain the influence 
of religion, but to state the progress of ethical philosophy. He 
has accomplished, to a certain extent, in a most able and luminous 
manner, the task which he had undertaken ; but in the reflections 
with which he closes his statement, he has only added another to 
the number of those authors who have failed to trace either our 
affections, or our moral faculties, to their legitimate source. All 
the ethical philosophers, whether of ancient or modern times, who 
have endeavoured to discover the structure of the mind meee by 
its own feeble light, have produced little more than disputes about 
words, They have imagined systems which are at variance with 
each other, and invented or applied expressions which scarcely 
two of them understand in the same sense. The only light that 
can enable us to fathom the mind, as well as to direct its opera- 
tions to the great purpose for which it is destined, must be taken 
from Religion. This is the true scheme of ethics, and the only 
one with which it is of essential consequence to us to be thoroughly 
acquainted. The extent of the discoveries made in philosophy 


since the days of Hobbes, may be gathered from the following 
summary : 


‘The spirit of bold speculation, conspicuous among the English of the 


seventeeth century, languished after the earlier part of the eighteenth, and 
VOL. xv. Q 
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seems, from the time of Hutcheson, to have passed into Scotland, where 
it produced Hume, the greatest of sceptics, and Smith, the most eloquent 
of modern moralists; besides giving rise to that sober, modest, perhaps 
timid Philosophy, which is commonly called Scotch,—which has the sin- 
gular merit of having first strongly and largely inculcated the absolute 
necessity of admitting certain principles as the foundation of all reasoning, 
and as being the indispensable conditions of thought itself. In the eye of 
the moralist, all the philosophers of Scotland, Hume and Smith as much 
as Reid, Campbell, and Stewart, have also the merit of having avoided 
the selfish system; and of having, under whatever variety of representa- 
tion, alike maintained the disinterested nature of the social affections and 
the supreme authority of the moral sentiments. Brown reared the stan- 
dard of revolt against the masters of the Scottish School, and in reality, 
still more than in words, adopted those very doctrines against which his 
predecessors, after their war against scepticism, uniformly combated, 
The law of association, though expressed in other language, became the 
nearly universal principle of his system; and perhaps it would have been 
absolutely universal if he had not been restrained rather by respectful 
feelings than by cogent reasons. With him the love of speculative philo- 
sophy, as a pursuit, appears to have expired in Scotland. There are some 
symptonis, yet, however, very faint, of the revival of a taste for it among the 
English youth. It was received with approbation in France from M. 
Royer Collard, the scholar of Stewart more than of Reid, and with entha- 
siasm from his pupil and successor M. Cousin, who has clothed the doc- 
trines of the schools of Germany in an unwonted eloquence, which always 
adorns, but sometimes disguises them.’—pp. 411, 412. 


Thus it will be seen that no settled system of ethics has yet 
been devised, at least in this country or m France; schools and 
doctrines there are in abundance in both countries; and if we 
were to inquire what has been done in Germany upon the subject, 
we should only be involved in a new labyrinth of difficulties. The 
history of German philosophy, (which remains to be executed,) 
however, presents many curious features, and many lessons not 
uninstructive to those who deem all such inquiries more amusing 
than useful. It were to be wished that Sir James Mackintosh 
should still find time for it, and also for a history of political 
philosophy,—a work which, being connected with facts, and 
conversant with social interests, could hardly fail, in such hands 
as his, to yield a valuable store of suggestions for the amelioration 
of mankind. 


Art. VI.—Narrative of a Journey Over-land from England, by the 
continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red Sea, to India ; including a 
residence there, and voyage home, in the years 1825, 26, 27, and 28. 
- Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In two volumes. London: Colburn and Co. 

30. 


WE have not, for many a day, met with a more amusing work of 
travels than this narrative of a journey over-land from England to 
India. We do not remember ever to have encountered its fair 
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authoress before in the world of letters, either under her maiden or 
her wedded name. Yet here she steps forth at once a highly- 
informed, sensible, and graceful writer, perfectly feminine in all her 
ways, sometimes coquettish, generally sprighth , occasionally seri- 
ous, but, whether grave or gay, always engaging. There is 
nothing of the blue about her style, nothing bookish, nothing 
worked up with the view of producing effect and gaining a repu- 
tation. If we except some chapters upon Indian antiquities, for 
which we suspect she is indebted to her husband, her composition 
would appear to be the very mirror of her conversation. It has all 
the animation of diction struck off in the ardour of the moment. 
We do not suppose that she has blotted a line in all her mann- 
script. It consists, she says, of letters which were addressed, 
originally, to her sister, Mrs. Elphinstone. We can easily conceive 
the pleasure which she took in penning them—a pleasure very 
different from the sort of feeling which pervades the labouring 


breasts of most of the Burlington-Street authors. The work was 
not bespoken; there is no job-like air about it; and therefore 
do we prize it as a rara avis in these times of literary cobbling. 
Indeed to the lady herself we ought, in common gallantry, to 
have applied the title, with its similitude, nigroque stmillima cygno; 
for she is, we believe, the first of her sex who has ventured upon 


the over-land journey fo India. A great deal more than half the 
ladies in England would be frightened at the bare thought of going, 
even as comfortably as possible, to Africa; but to face the plague 
at Alexandria and Cairo, the crocodiles and pirates on the Nile; 
even to think of crossing the Desert in a wooden cage borne by 
camels, exposed to the danger of being suffocated by a camseen, 
or slaughtered by the Arabs; and then to seek new perils upon the 
Red Sea!—there is not a lady from John o’Groats to Land’s End, 
who would not faint at the mere proposal of such an enterprise. 
Yet all this, and a great deal more, has Mrs. Elwood, much to her 
credit be it spoken, performed in company with her husband; and 
that, too, in a manner which we recommend to the study of our 
countrywomen in general. She set out with a determination to 
smile away all minor difficulties, and to bear with pazienza, a word 
for which we thank her, those that were of a more obstinate cha- 
racter. She knew also that she must expect real dangers; but for 
these she prepared a fund of proper resignation, which more than 
once served her in the place of positive courage. All lady-travel- 
lers—aye, and most travellers of the stronger sex, should have this 
pair of volumes by them when they commence their journey : they 
would learn from this firm and amiable woman the best philosophy 
of locomotion ; that which enables us to scare away all imaginary 
fears—to feel that we do not, like the snail, carry our own habita- 
tions with us everywhere, and to turn into enjoyment even the petty 


—— which change of place must always, more or less, 
produce, 
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When tie idea was first started of travelling to India by way of 
Egypt, Mrs. Elwood tells us that the project was treated as 
visionary by several, and numbers considered it as altogether im- 
practicable for a lady! What could she do without her pelisses 
and her bonnets, her morning gowns and evening dresses, her 
linen, her muffs and boas, her cloaks, combs, hair brushes, shoes, 
boots, stockings, and all the paraphernalia of the wardrobe and 
dressing room! How could she sleep How could she live with- 
out beef and mutton, and port wine? Where could she sit down, 
in Egypt, without being eaten up by musquitoes? In what vessel 
could she sail, after leaving Alexandria, without being devoured by 
rats and cockroaches? No wonder that her friends magnified the 
dangers of the expedition, and recommended ‘a comfortable China 
ship” in preference. But she was not to be driven, like a child, 
from her purpose. ‘Though we were fully aware this was a route 
hitherto but little frequented even by gentlemen, and that no lady 
had ever attempted the outward over-land journey to Bombay, we 
were not to be deterred by imaginary difficulties. We resolved at 
least to try whether our plan were feasible, and we found in the 
variety of the interesting countries through which we passed, 
sufficient amply to compensate for the fatigue and inconveniences 
we encountered on our journey.’ 

The route of Colonel and Mrs. Elwood was tastefully chosen. 

It enabled them to feast on the beauties of Paris, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. From the latter place a steam-boat conveyed 
them to Messina, where they were detained by the sirocco and 
some dreadful storms for three weeks. Less attention has been 
generally paid by travellers, in general, to the appearance of that 
noble harbour than it deserves. Mrs. Elw describes it as 
superior even to that of Naples. 


‘The views from the hills in the vicinity are enchanting. Among these 
we frequently wandered, and we were quite delighted with the romantic 
variety of the scenery, which had a peculiarly pastoral air. Picturesque 
ravines and fiumares, or dry beds of torrents, were tapestried over with 
delicate shrubs, or clothed with rich groves of orange and lemon trees, 
whose deep green foliage was enlivened with their golden fruits. Olive 
trees lightly waved around, vines hung in tangled festoons from tree to 
tree, the cactus and the Indian fig grew in the wildest luxuriance; and 
the air, ever at this late season of the year, (29th November,) was pet- 


fumed with the sweet alysson, and other of our tender annuals.’—vol. |. 
p. 78. 


Although, upon leaving England, the travellers expected to reach 
the Red Sea at Christmas, yet, owing to various unforeseen causes 
of delay, it was not until the 21st of December that they were 
enabled to quit Messina, in a small brigantino. The sirocco, the 
Plumbeus Auster of the ancients, thought fit to interpose his offices, 
and left them no alternative but that of going to the bottom, or taking 
refuge in Augusta, the principal town of a small and miserable island 
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at the foot of Mount Etna. Even here, however, Mrs. Elwood could 
amuse herself with collecting flowers, which grew in profusion, in 
the open air. Their Christmas dinner was nearly spoilt by the 
approach of a party of brigands, whose plans, however, they had 
the good fortune to baffle. A more pleasing incident consoled 
them for this peril. 


‘One evening, as we were rambling about the island, the sound of music 
floating on the air, induced us to go in search of the invisible harmonist ; 
when close to the sea shore, and thrown into strong relief by the light of 
the pale moon, which was sailing in majesty through a cloudless sky, we 
beheld a round chapel, and before a small shrine to the Virgin, was a 
silver-headed old man at his devotions, playing a very sweet hymn; by 
him knelt two young men, one accompanying him, the other chanting; 
whilst prostrate on the ground, and wrapped in their graceful mantillas, 
were thirty or forty women and children, who filled the chorus in a most 
harmonious manner, whilst the sound of the waters was heard between 
each cadence and dying fall. We never saw a prettier spectacle, or heard 
music that pleased us better than these Sicilian vespers.’—vol. i. p. 88. 


Miserable as this island is, yet even in this out of the way spot 
some of our errant countrymen have settled, having married Sici- 
lian ladies. They have contrived, moreover, to surround themselves 
with English comforts, which they are by no means unwilling to 
share with any of their fellow Britons who pass that way. They 
showed Mrs. Elwood how to make Maccaroni; she has been good 
enough to give us the receipt, which we, in our turn, will be so 
polite as to transcribe for our readers. 


‘The paste, composed of simple flour and water, when of a proper 
consistency, is pressed by a screw through a plate full of holes, each of 
which has a peg in the centre, to make it hollow; the whole is set 


in motion by a wheel turned by the hand, and the maccaroni is then laid 
in the sun to harden.’—vol. i. p. 92. 


The travellers reached the ‘ flower of the world,” as the Maltese 
call their island, on the first day of the uew year (1826.) Here, 
after weighing it so long in the Mediterranean, they were charmed 
beyond measure to find themselves comfortably seated in Beverley’s 
excellent hotel. They were quite at home. Carpets, sofas, New- 
castle coals in highly burnished stoves, tea, coffee, and soups, all 
after the English fashion. So delighted were they with Beverley, 
that they remained with him a full quarter of a year. Mrs. Elwood 
delights us in all her descriptions, ~ in none more than in those 
in which she has to notice the ornaments of nature. In this way, 
as the reader will immediately see, she is sometimes even poetical. 


‘After a very delightful three months’ sejour at hospitable Malta, in 
April we again began to think of pursuing our route. The island had 
now assumed a very different aspect to [from] what it presented on our 
landing on the 1st of January. Winter had fled to the churlish regions of 
the North.  Plumbeus Auster” no longer reigned lord of the ascen 
dency, storms were hushed, and gentle zephyrs supplied their place. 
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‘* Heayen’s breath smelt most wooingly and sweet;” the little patches of 
soil were covered with verdure; the elegant pepper-tree, with its pendant 
branches, formed an agreeable shade; “‘ the flowers appeared upon the 
earth, and the fig-tree put forth her green leaves;” the air was perfumed 
with sweet alysson, which communicates so peculiar a taste to the Maltese 
honey; the barren fortifications were tapestried with minute floerets, and 
the daisy, the star of home, which, wherever the British wanderer turns 
his steps, recals dear “ merry England” to the memory, decked the sterile 
rock of Malta.’—vol. i. pp. 104, 105. 


Arrived at Alexandria, the travellers were hospitably lodged in 
the house of the British Consul, the late Mr. Salt, a gentleman 
whose fine taste the lovers of Egyptian antiquities knew so well 
how to prize. Here Mrs. Elwood found at every turn something 
to remind her of the Arabian Nights. We do not remember, how- 
ever, that Zobeide, or the famous Caliph Haroun Alraschid, ever 
drank coffee, or if they did, that it was brought to them in little 
china cups standing in saucers of filigree gold, and served upon a 
silver waiter. The gardens of date trees; Pompey’s, or rather, as 
it is now discovered to be, Diocletian’s pillar; Cleopatra’s needle 
seen over a dusty, brown, and undulating plain; Turkish mosques; 
camels with their Arab drivers, and donkies with Turkish riders 
sitting cross-legged on their backs,—formed such a combination of 
novelties, that Mrs. Elwood, though she had often read, heard, 
and talked of such things, could hardly trust her senses when she 
now saw them. She could scarcely believe that she was Anne 
Katharine Elwood, alias Curteis, formerly of Windmill Mill, in 
the county of Sussex! To add to the magic of the scene, ‘the 
glorious sun was setting in the west, the silvery crescent of the 
moon was shining on high, and daylight gradually disappearing 
in all the softened brilliancy of an Egyptian evening.’ It was, 
moreover, the time of the Ramazan. 

Colonel and Mrs. Elwood judiciously determined on preserving, 
throughout their journey, their native costume. It uniformly ob- 
tained respect for them every where. In Egypt, as well as among 
the Arabs of the Desert, the lady was always treated with the most 
chivalrous gallantry. ‘ Though my English attire,’ she says, ‘ex- 
cited the utmost attention, and in particular my black jean half- 
boots,—a white face and black feet, being what they could not 
comprehend,—yet [ was constantly treated, wherever I went, with 
the utmost deference and respect; and though they furtively 
watched me, whenever the men saw it was observed, they imme- 
diately turned away—a good lesson for Bond-street and Regent- 
street loungers, who think it gentlemanly to stare a woman out of 
countenance.’ It were much to be wished indeed that the said 
loungers would profit of this, or of some other lesson upon this 
point of good breeding, for every nine out of ten of them conduct 
themselves so rudely towards ladies, whether protected by the pre- 
sence of a gentleman or not, that they provoke one almost to knock 
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them down. They are as great a nuisance in the streets, as their 
miserable victims are in the theatres. 

We are afraid that when, a page or two back, we alluded to the 
camseen, Or, as it is sometimes called, the hamseen, some of our 
readers might not have very well understood what the expression 
meant; we shall therefore request Mrs. Elwood to explain it. 


‘The camseen is a terrible wind, which prevails, more or less, for fifty days 
in Egypt during the spring, and whose effects are so dreadful, that were it 
to continue for more than two or three days consecutively, all animated 
nature would be destroyed, It has the enervating and dispiriting effects of 
the Sirocco, and sweeping across the deserts of Africa, it brings with it 
dense and moving clouds of sand, Though every window and door was 
closed, all parts of the house were filled with it, and it penetrated into 
our hair, our food, and our dress. Fancy to yourself the most dense 
and gloomy November fog you ever saw, with a dark and lurid atmosphere, 
impregnated with dust, and accompanied by a hollow mournful sound, 
and you will have a faint idea of the camseen ; the skin is parched, and a 
violent thirst ensues, which it is almost impossible to assuage. It blew in- 
cessantly for three days, with but one short interval, when a shower of rain 
fell for twenty minutes. This wind is most unhealthy, and is generally 
the precursor of that dreadful scourge, the plague.’—vol. i. pp. 118, 119. 


Mrs. Elwood had the pleasure of being introduced to some ten 
thousands of cockroaches and rats, upon entering the cabin of the 
boat which was to convey her to the Nile by the canal of Mah- 


moudich. There not being water enough, the travellers were soon 
obliged to disembark, and to rough it upon donkies and camels. 
The road, or rather the desert on which they entered, resembled 
a fissured horse-pond dried up by intense heat. All around them, 
however, appeared the beautiful delusion of the mirage. ‘ Lakes 
in the distance were apparently to be seen, and a fine river, on 
whose calm bosom trees and buildings were distinctly reflected.’ 
Having reached the Nile, they proceeded in a cangia to Cairo. 
The scenery here was rather dull. A panorama of it would cut 
but a sorry figure. A cloudless sky ; a wide dusky-brown river, 
which frequently assumed the appearance of a lake; low shelving 
banks ; small mud villages, with a few date and other fruit-trees ; 
a lone mosque, Fellahs tilling the ground and planting melons, 
half-naked countrymen fishing ; women in their blue dress carrying 
water ; the ox turning water-mills,’—such were the only objects 
which greeted the eyes of the voyagers during the five days which 
it cost them to get to Cairo. Here the Vice-Consul, Mr. Maltass, 
received them very hospitably. Mahomet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, 
was at Cairo at the time. Of course he is fully described. But 
his history is so well known that it need not be repeated. 

The travellers of course visited the lions of Cairo, among them 
the seraglio, which the Viceroy was then building for his consorts. 
Mrs. Elwood is a vigorous defender of those establishments. ‘The 
conclusion of the Haram,’ she ventures to say, ‘appears to be no 
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more than the natural wish of an adoring husband, to guard his 
beloved from even the knowledge of the ills and woes that mortal 
man betide. Whilst he himself dares danger in every form, he 
wishes to protect “his lady-bird”—* the light of his Haram,” 
from all trouble and anxiety.’ And so she goes on in a strain of 
eulogy that makes one believe that she almost regretted that the 
Colonel was not a Turk, and her fair self his Sultana, presiding 
over a number of minor ‘lights’ of his Haram. We apprehend 
that the experiment of a single week would cure her of this odd 
fancy. 

After examining the pyramids, the travellers embarked on the 
Nile once more, and soon came within view of its most enchanting 
scenery. The romantic caves and temples of Beris Nassau ; its 
ponderous ruins; the fertile plains, the magnificent expanse of the 
river, and the distant hills, keep the fancy constantly excited. 
Mrs. Elwood gives a picture of her ‘ Life on the Nile,’ which is 
singularly graphic. 

‘ To those who, for the sake of the beauties of nature and the wonders 
of art, could abandon for a short period their English comforts and lux- 
uries, the life upon the Nile, though monotonous, would, from its strange 
novelty, be by no means undelightful. An ardent sun, a majestic river, 
dusky forms are seen. The eye no longer falls upon European elegance, 
the ear is no more greeted by European sounds. The heat, too intense 
for exertion either of body or mind, admits only of a luxurious, do-nothing 
sort of existence, and it is pleasant to lie upon the couch and allow the 
thoughts to assume a romantic, tropical colouring, unlike—oh ! how un- 
like our European coldness and frigidity, where the useful and the expe- P 
dient are always preferred to the grand and the noble ! 

‘ In the morning, it is delightful to rise with the sun, and, ere he has 
attained any height in the heavens, to walk by the banks of the majestic 
Nile, so famed in history, both sacred and profane; in poetry, and in 
romance. An agreeable breeze springing up, generally attempers the 
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atmosphere, braces the frame, and enlivens the spirits. Then, when the ll 
sultry sun drives most living objects to seek the friendly shade, it is plea- E 
sant, at noon, to glide along in the cangia (boat), and lazily reclining on W 
the couch, to watch the objects that apparently move before the eyes. fe 
There is now a low and level sand-bank, and a herd of cattle have come u 
down to quench their ardent thirst; then, a bold promontory, or steep W 
head-land, clothed with the purple haziness of heat and distance, closes b 
the scene, and we are apparently sailing on the smooth bosom of a peace- as 
ful and glassy lake. Farther on, a fine reach of the river opens upon us, se 
and a fresh breeze taking the crew by surprise, runs the vessel aground, T 
and ** Hamesha ma—Halle-la-yah !" in drowsy chorus is chanted as it is ‘“ 
pushed off again. Then will the waves often ruffle and fume, verily, as A 
if old Father Nile were indulging in a little fit of anger; but his ire is tk 
short lived, and we again glide on, as if this choloric gentleman were the he 


most benign and placid of river deities; such as we have seen him at 
the Vatican, where in marble majesty he lies, mighty, grand, and com- 
posed, despite the myriad of little sprites that play around him. Whilst 
this calm and dignified serenity continues, his waves assume a glassy 
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smoothness, in which every object is distinctly reflected, and where the 
river goddesses might arrange their toilet by the aid of this supero natural 
mirror. Now we come upon the clumsy buffalo, lolling and awkward! 
disporting in the water, as if more at home there than on land, with head 
uplifted, and expanded nostril, quaffing the ambient air. On a sandy 
islet, half a dozen storks may be seen in a composed attitude, standing 
upon one leg, contemplating themselves in the river,—then stalk, stalk, 
stalking on, till, alarmed by the nearer approach of the cangia, they hea- 
vily rise in the air, and vanish to aplace of greater security. A sullen 
plash proclaims that a creeping crocodile, winding his unwieldy lizard-like 
form along, has also deserted the sunny bank where he was basking, and 
plunging into the stream, he hides himself from the curious ken of the 
voyager. Then, upon the surface of the water, in the distance, appears 
a black spot—what is it? what can it be? It approaches—it elongates; 
‘tisa man! A hardy native, who, unmindful of crocodiles and river ser- 
pents, himself scarcely less amphibious, is fearlessly swimming across the 
Nile. A solemn stillness reigns around during the sultry noon-tide heat, 
and the sounds that alone disturb the sleepy monotony, are the drowsy 
creak of water-mills, the ceaseless cry of the pee-wit, the wild shriek of 
the water-fowl, and the lazy flapping of the sail, when the breeze has en- 
tirely died away. But when least expected, a sudden gust, a violent 
eddy of wind comes down from the mountain, flings the vessel on its side— 
threatens to overturn it—the sleepy crew are aroused—all are on the qui 
vive—consternation reigns on board—every thing is upset—the interior 
economy of the cabin is totally deranged. The gale, however, proves as 
transient as unlooked for; the cangia is righted, and all again resign 
themselves to sleep, or to the reveries and musings of the Nile.’—vol. i. 
pp. 172—176. 


The ruins of Thebes, and especially of the temple of Carnac with 
its magnificent avenue of sphynxes, its noble colonnades and num- 
berless courts and halls, its sculptures and paintings, afforded to 
the travellers ample entertainment. Mrs. Elwood a ly to men- 
tion, as among novelties lately discovered by Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Bonomi, the roof of a sanctuary which is painted blue, and fretted 
with golden stars, and also a majestic forest of gigantic columns, 
for the greater part in a perfect state. Having visited most of the 
usual lions in Gener Egypt, they descended the river to Kenne, 
where they prepared for crossing the Desert. In the midst of their 
bustle the Cacheff of Kenné thought fit to pay them a visit, more, 
as it was thought, for the purpose of gratifying his curiosity by 
seeing the lady, than of ofiuting a compliment to the strangers. 
The lady was knocked up, and vanished to the interior of the 
cabin, whence, after the laudable fashion of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, she peeped at him through a fissure, little thinking, at 
the time, that the cabin windows were all open, and that she was 
herself the observed of many of the Cacheff’s attendants who were 
upon the banks of the river. We think we see her laughing at 
her discovery as she closed the casement. 

Mrs. Elwood compares the litter in which she was now to be 
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conveyed, to the cage in which Bajazet was carried about with 
Tamerlane. It was a curious machine enough, about six feet long 
and three broad, of open wood-work a painted. In some 
degree it resembled a palanquin. Elevated about six feet from the 
round, it was placed upon shafts and carried by two camels, one 
in front, the other behind, like a sedan chair. The lady was not a 
little nervous at the sight of her Takhtrouan, as it was called, 
She mustered up her courage, however, and using the back of an 
Arab for a footstool, ascended the vehicle, in which she was enclosed 
like a ‘lady bird,’ to use her own expression on a former occasion, 
Her husband rode by her side on a camel. An Arab, who dubbed 
himself her knight for the journcy, attended as the chieftain of her 
train, but, shame upon his gallantry, he gave up in an hour or 
two his novel office, and returned to his cangia. His defection 
was, however, soon compensated by the approach of a Bedouin, of 
a fine manly form, whose features were lighted up by bright and 
wildly-expressive eyes. ‘ His coal-black hair was frizzled at the 
top, and from thence, parted with the utmost care, hung several 
hundred curls, so arranged as to fall in clusters behind the ear, 
each individual ringlet being terminated in a sort of tassel; through 
the whole was passed a wooden bodkin.’ He was, in short, an 
exquisite. Over his shoulder hung a pouch; by his side were two 
swords; and in either hand, a javelin of antique form. At night 
he took up his station at the door of the lady’s tent, like Malek 
Adhel at that of Mathilde. He offered to escort the party over 
the Desert to Cosseir, and, as the kindness of such gentry is easily 
changed to its contrary, his offer was accepted. 

It was the time of the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the Desert pre- 
sented objects of various interest. An old man was occasionally 
seen with a mussuk of water upon his back, and a tin pot in his 
hand, going from tent to tent, selling water to the thirsty pilgrims. 
An itinerant minstrel, who drew forth from a guitar with two 
strings as much melody as it contained, and from his stentorian 
voice a great deal more, levied a tribute upon those who wished to 
getrid of him. The women, justifying the eulogy of Ledyard, 
constantly conducted themselves towards Mrs. Elwood with the 
greatest kindness. Borne in her lofty Takhtrouan, she was taken, 
no doubt, fora princess! A blind beggar, led by a boy, brought 
to her mind old Belisarius, whom he seemed to resemble. ‘A 
funeral passed by, accompanied with the customary train of at- 
tendants, and with the usual lugubrious cries and loud and outra- 
geous wailings. The mourners stopped their lamentations to gaze 
at the Takhtrouan, and then—began again!’ Caravans were 
perpetually going and coming ; camel drivers were sometimes rut- 
ning about in every direction, hallooing, screaming, and shouting ; 
sometimes, when settled en route for the night, (the intense heat 
of the day seldom permitting a movement till the sun was down,) 
they raised a wild song, which sounded not altogether unharmo- 
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niously through the otherwise solemn and unbroken stillness of 
the Desert. The stars emitted a peculiarly pure and vivid light. 
So beautiful were the nights, the atmosphere so clear, and so 
pure the air, that Mrs. Elwood confesses she could almost have 
turned Sabeean, and adored the Host of Heaven. Occasionally 
other feelings were awakened by the deep baying of a dog, the 
dismal cry of the jackal, or the roaring of wild beasts, hoarsely 
resounding among the mountains, 

The day was usually spent in the patriarchal fashion, sometimes 
under tents, sometimes in tombs, the coolness of which did away with 
every other objection. Mrs, Elwood, far from being overcome with 
the perils and fatigues of her journey over the Thebaid, on the con- 
trary, declares that she never enjoyed herself so much in her life. 
She preferred it infinitely to the ‘ artificial stupidity of civilization.’ 
She was no longer surprised at the ardent love of the Bedouin for 
his wandering life ; ‘ the marvel is,’ she thinks, ‘ how those Arabs 
who were ever free to roam the pathless desert in liberty, could 
submit to the trammels of society, to the forms of a city, and to 
the mandates of an arbitrary tyrant !’ 

Early on the morning of the seventh day, the caravan arrived 
at Cosseir, and soon after entering the town, they had the good 
fortune to witness the phenomenon sometimes seen in those lati- 
tudes, of the sun, on its emerging from the Red Sea, assuming 
the form of a pillar of fire. The vessels in the roadstead being all 
engaged by pilgrims, the Colonel found it difficult to secure a 


passage to Djidda. At length he succeeded in obtaining a cabin 
in an Arab Dow, full to the masts of pilgrims, of whom Mrs, El- 
wood gives a most animated description. 


‘There were complexions of every hue, and features of every description, 
on board. The handsome turbaned Turk, the finely-featured Greek rene- 
gado, the wild and intelligent-looking Bedouin of the desert, the swarthy 
Arab, the coal-black, woolly-headed, flat-countenanced Negro, the savage- 
looking Moor, the slightly-furmed, dusky-complexioned Hindoo, and our 
European selves, There were also several Nubian women and girls, who, 
having been taken prisoners by Mohainet Ali’s soldiers, were now sent for 
sale to the Djidda slave market: their price was about two dollars a-head, 
Naked from the waist upwards, they were much ornamented with glass 
beads ; their figures were finely formed; their head-dress and features 
much resembled those in the kings’ tombs at Thebes; they were more than 
ordinarily good-looking, aud their whole appearance was pleasing and 
agreeable. They seemed perfectly happy, and amused themselves with 
playing with their infants, and if, par hazard, our cabin door were left 
open, with watching my movements, apparently with much curiosity and 
interest. Their fare consisted entirely of dry biscuit, which indeed ap- 
peared to be the only fuod used on board; but we frequently sent them 
things from our stores, for which they always seemed most grateful. 
Among them, C , (the Colonel,) one day observed an African copying 
4 manuscript, in a small neat hand, which he wrote from right to left with 
great quickness and facility, apparently undisturbed by the confusion and 
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Babel of anguages with which he was surrounded. Some of the Hadjes* 
put up a little temporary awning upon deck, to protect themselves from 
the sun; others lay down upon their luggage; but the privations and 
hardships necessarily undergone in the pilgrimage to Mecca are really sur. 
prising. Ina cabin in front of ours was a Turk, who, to judge from the 
respect paid to him, and the number of his attendants, must have been a 
man of considerable consequence in his own country. His manners were 
polished and dignified. He passed his time in reposing on his carpet and 
smoking his pipe; and though his suite occasionally betrayed their cu- 
riosity by furtively taking a peep at me, he never looked into our cabin, 
but behaved with the utmost politeness. Indeed, I think the manners of 
the superior Turks | have occasionally met with, are more truly gentle- 
manly [than], and frequently preferable to, those of the generality of 
Europeans. There is a grandeur and almost majesty about them, that 
induces one to think they are of a high caste; and, at the same time, 
they always behave with the utmost civility and courtesy.’—vol. i. pp. 
275—277. 


Other circumstances, characteristic of the pilgrims, are mentioned 
in the course of the voyage. 


‘On the 15th (of June) we came in sight of the Arabia coast, and we 
passed some islands, which, from their position, we imagined must be 
the Aurora Group. The wind freshening in the evening, the Reis made 
for the first creek, for it is inconceivable what timid navigators the Ara- 
bians appear to be, and we ran into a pretty little bay, with several trees 
and a fertile valley at the head of it. Two or three other Hadje ships, 
laden with pilgrims and grain, which had set sail at the same time with 
ourselves, kept company with us, and always came to anchor at the same 
spot, and frequently within a stone’s throw of us, which arrangement was 
probably for the safety and protection of the whole. As we could dis- 
tinctly see and be seen through the large stern windows, our respective 
movements furnished mutual amusement to all parties, for we were as 
much objects of vse | to them as they were to us. Under a large 
awning upon the quarter deck, the superior Turks or Moors were to be seen 
reposing in knots of six or seven, each smoking his pipe, or sitting cross- 
legged round a huge stew-pan, making their common meal from thence, 
every one plunging his hand in sans cérémonie. When the repast was 
concluded, water was brought by their attendants, with which they washed 
their faces, hands, and mouths, and salt water was not unfrequently used 
as a substitute for fresh. The women, in the mean time, sat near them, 
but half apart, like Eve, in the back ground, in full gossip with each other, 
or interchanging courteous salaams and salutations with myself. When 
their husbands had finished, they partook of the remains of the meal. 
The female costume seemed principally to consist of the blue cotton shift 
reaching to the feet, with fashionably large and loose sleeves, something in 
the seduisante mode. A piece of cloth thrown over the head was worn like 
a mantilla, and the face was concealed by the mask or veil, tied up between 
the eyes. Those that were good looking took care to display enough of 





‘* A term taken from Hedjaz, the Holy Land of the Mahometans, 
on the borders of the Red Sea. 
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their countenances to show that they were so, coquettishly concealing the 
tip of the nose and the mouth, but leaving the contour of the head and 
face distinctly visible. Some of them had even a considerable degree 
of elegance in their dress and appearance, and had their hair very prettily 
braided down their backs. These were probably Arabs or Moors from their 
dress, and from their being less immured than the Turkish belles, of which 
latter we saw several occasionally emerging from the recesses of their cabins, 
attired in very splendid dresses, consisting of loose silk drawers and vests, 
with immense white muslin veils gracefully thrown over the whole figure. 

‘ After we came to anchor, which we generally did a few minutes before 
the other vessels arrived, it was really an extremely pretty sight to see 
them come in. A wild and not unharmonious hurrah was raised, as in 
full sail, with the quickness of lightning, they glanced past our stern win- 
dows. This was returned by our crew ; their immense sail was instanta- 
taneously lowered and furled, and silence succeeded to the pageant show, 
till br en by the approach of another and another vessel. ‘The Turkish 
head-dress, composed of a red skull-cap, with generally a purple tassel 
at the top, and immense rolls of white muslin gracefully disposed around 
in most becoming folds, is extremely handsome, and the decks of the 
dows and buglars had, literally speaking, very much the appearance of 
beds of tulips; for being so crowded, nothing was seen of the passengers 
on board but their turbaned heads.’—vol. i. pp. 278—281. 


The Red Sea is supposed to have been indebted for its epithet, 
to the coral rocks with which it abounds. So numerous are the 
coral insects in its bosom, and so actively are their operations con- 
ducted, that some persons think it may thus be eventually shut 
out from all communication with the ocean. The hue of its waves 
rivals that of the blue Mediterranean, and its waters are so pellucid 
that the fish may be seen disporting deep among the gaily coloured 
reefs below. Its atmosphere, however, is particularly dispiriting 
and unwholesome. In the course of their voyage, Colonel Elwood 
and his lady had an opportunity of witnessing the performance of 
the first rites of the hadje, or pilgrimage, at Arabok. The ceremony, 
said to have been institeted by Mahomet in order to inculcate 
humility, seemed to consist chiefly of the pilgrims taking off their 
customary clothing, which, after bathing in the sea and praying, 
they exchanged for what is called the Ihram, a long piece of cotton 
cloth loosely wrapt round the waist. 


‘ The metamorphosis,’ says Mrs. Elwood, in her usual sprightly style, 
‘which took place in the appearance of the passengers, in consequence 
of the assumption of the Ihram, was most amusing, and even ridiculous, 
He who left the ship a well dressed, majestic, and handsome-looking man, 
came back the bald, shivering, shaking Hadje; and stripped of his Turk- 
sh trappings, which certainly are most imposing and becoming, many a 

ignified and magnificent looking personage was transformed, as by a 
magic spell, into a common place, mean, insignificant looking figure, 
seeming as if half ashamed of his appearance, and not knowing what to 
make of himself when divested of his flowing robes. After bathing, the 
Hadjes fell piously to scratching up the sand, like so many dogs, and 
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forming it into little heaps, sometimes to the number of a hundred. To 
judge from the disturbed state of the surface of the sand in consequence, 
the pilgrims must have been either great sinners, Or great saints.’—yol, j, 
pp. 298, 299. 

On the 23rd of June the handsome oriental town of Djidda was 
in sieht. Here the Colonel and his lady joined company with 
Sir Modces Lowe, whom they had already twice or thrice encoun- 
tered on their journey, he being also bound for India. They em- 
barked on board a native merchant ship for Bombay, where, after 
rather a rough passage, they arrived towards the latter end of July, 

Mrs. Elwood is extreinely diffuse upon the religion of the Hin- 
doos, their bloody sacrifices, and upon Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva, 
Seraswati, Luchshemi, and Parvati, and their wives. The reader, 
if he be so minded, may find much to peruse in the second volume 
concerning the analogies between the Hindoo Deities and those of 
Greece, the various castes and sects at Bombay, and a thousand 
other topics connected with the living or the ancient customs of 
India. Having, however, entered freely into that portion of Mrs. 
Elwood’s work which possessed most originality, we shall make no 
apology for closing this article with an abridgment of her sketch 
of Bombay society. 


‘ Figure to yourself a country town, in the most remote parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, where the post and London newspapers do not arrive 
more than once a fortnight, or not so often; where local interests occupy 
the whole attention; where official situation gives consequence and impor- 
tance ; and join to these an enervating and depressing climate, which ren- 
ders every employment an exertion, and some idea may be formed of 
Bombay. 

‘ General politics and literature, the beaux arts, and public amusements, 
are seldom touched upon, and in their place are substituted party politics, 
local news, private character, and, from the want of something more 
amusing, not unfrequently scandal. The greater part of the community 
come out to India in their “‘ musically-sounding teens;” a period when 
the human mind is, generally speaking, totally unacquainted with the 
world; and though there are, certainly, instances of persons who have 
subsequently taken the trouble to acquire that best of education, which is 
the result of individual exertion and application, yet, perhaps, India is not 
the best place in the world to form either the character or the manners; 
and to study when it is not absolutely necessary, is a drudgery to which 
young people are not often inclined to submit; particularly when just 
emancipated from restraint, and in a country where the climate at once 
induces to, and offers an excuse and apology for, indolence.’—vol. il. 
pp. 95, 96. 


The manners of the townsfolk, the method of their dinners and 
evening amusements, and their literary recreations, are described 
by Mrs. Elwood in a more sarcastic vein than we had given her 
credit for. We add, however, her picture of daily habits i 


Bombay, though not free from this fault, and her remarks on the 
climate. 
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‘Those who are anxious to preserve their health, generally rise with the 
dawn, and take a ride before breakfast; and it is melancholy to see these 

r constitution-seekers galloping about in search of the coy goddess 
Health. Then follows the business of the toilet, which is a positive labour, 
unless performed before the sun is above the horizon. Breakfast is, with 
those in office, generally a public meal; thatis, those who have busines 
to transact with the master of the house, or wish to make a call of cere- 
mony, take this opportunity of paying their respects. From ten to twelve is 
the calling hour; after which period you are not much troubled with callers, 
and when tiffers, or luncheon, is over, many takea regular siesta. When 
the sun is sinking in the west, every one rouses from his lethargy, and 
takes an evening drive. Breach Candy is the spot generally resorted to, 
during the monsoon; at other times, the Esplanade, where a band of 
music plays, and where there is a particular spot termed ‘* Scandal Point,” 
from the hecatombs of reputations that have been sacrificed there. About 
six or seven, the different parties return home to dress for dinner, and if 
there be no ball, or evening party, to conclude the day, they generally 
retire soon, the hours being early in India, with the prospect of the mor- 
row being spent exactly in the same manner, for this routine admits of 
but little variety. The theatre and race course, to those partial to such 
amusements, and letters from England, or new arrivals from thence, may 
sometimes break the monotony. 

‘ The total want of elderly persons in society strikes a new comer very 
much, At acertain age most persons return to England, and there are 
consequently very few old men, and still fewer old ladies to be seen: the 
dowagers and chaperones, who constitute such a goodly row of wall-flowers 
ina party in England, are never to be seen in India. 

‘ Young persons seem sooner carried off in India than middle aged ; pro- 
bably from their want of prudence and caution, and not understanding 
how to manage their constitutions under a tropical climate. And yet, 
though disease is certainly more rapid in its progress, and that dreadful 
scourge, the cholera morbus, will destroy the strongest person in a few 
hours, the disorders incident to India did not appear to me to be worse 
than those peculiar to England. The complaints of the liver are not more 
terrible than those of the lungs, and fevers are as frequently produced by 
over-exertion and improper exposures, as by local causes. The prickly 
heat is said to be a preventive to sickness, but many persons would con- 
sider this remedy as worse than other complaints. Attention to diet and 
dress, regular hours and exercise, and a quiet life during the first year’s 
residence in India, would probably prevent much illness: but “‘ experi- 
ence keeps a dear school,” as poor Richard was wont to say; and a pecu- 
liarly dear one does she keep in India.’—vol. ii. pp. 101— 103. 


In her Appendix Mrs. Elwood has given an Itinerary, and 
various remarks for the benefit of travellers over-land to India, 
which will be found highly valuable. Added to these are some 
hints concerning the projected communication with India by Steam 
havigation, and proceeding as they do from one who has been upon 
the spot, they strongly encourage the views of those persons who 


are en 


th gaged in the accomplishment of that great object. It is said 


at the French, who are in the employ of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
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throw every possible impediment in the way of this design, on 
account of its connection with British interests. Their intrigues, 
we trust, will meet with discomfiture; and we hope to see the day 
when a voyage to India will be performed in the same space of 
time, as was occupied in a journey from London to Edinburgh in 
the middle of the last century. 











Art. VII.—National Library—Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 372. London: Colburn and Co. 1830. 


Tue readers of reviews are precisely the persons who, of all others, 
are the most to be envied in the days in which we live, They 
know nothing whatever of the grievous penance to which we are 
doomed, whose business it is to wade through the current literature 
of the day, and bring up to the surface of the stream whatever it 
contains of the least perishable nature. Destined, as by far the 
greater number of the publications are, which pass like shadows 
before our eyes, to a speedy and most profound oblivion—to an 
oblivion which all the voices on the earth, mingled in one shout, 
could not reach, much less disturb—it must be acknowledged that 
the aforesaid readers can never be sufficiently grateful to us for 
saving them the expence of buying or borrowing, and above all, the 
trouble of reading, the masses of printed paper, which, day after 
day, are expelled from the steam engines in this huge metropolis. 

he brains of all the novel writers and inditers of memoirs having 
come to a dead stand, having in truth been over-worked, and re- 
duced to a state of physical imbecility, which prevents them from 
exceeding a single page for the present, recourse is now had to 
the principle of reproduction. The joints, roast or boiled, on which 
we have already dined, are to be dished up in another form, seasoned 
with such spices as may, it is expected, render them acceptable to 
palates which have lost their natural taste. Works bearing the names 
of men of eminence, the matter of which was gathered from their 
personal resources, digested by their industry, and adorned by their 
style, and for which, too, large sums of money were paid by their 
publishers, are now to be cut down by profane hands to the shape 
of abridgments, and to be circulated under the appearance of origi- 
nal productions. 

_At what a miserable pass has the literature of England arrived! 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, having no 
profit in view, but really being desirous of enabling the humbler 
classes, the mechanics particularly, to possess themselves of works 
which would profitably employ their leisure hours, have, never- 
theless, uniformly respected the sacred rights of literary property. 
They have not laid hands upon a quarto volume recently published, 
extracted from it the best portion of its contents, and sent into the 
world as an original production of their own. Mr. Murray, in his 
admirable “ Family Library,” has followed the same honourable 
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rule of conduct. If he has published abridgments, they are abridg- 
ments of volumes, the copy-right of which was his own property. 
We do not know that any thing is to be charged against the pro- 
prietors of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia on this score, for beyond 
two volumes of that collection we never have been able to travel. 
But here is a new “‘ Library,” at first called the ‘‘ Library of General 
Knowledge,” now denominated ‘The National Library,” the “ Na- 
tional /’—which sets out upon a plan of what a soldier would call 
“free quarters.” The letters and journals of Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Hobhouse have furnished the greater portion of the first volume; 
the Bible is to supply its successor; while in another department 
the works of all the recent travellers are to be put in requisition for 
the support of this enterprise. Well, indeed, is it entitled to the 
name of the “ National Library,” for it is to live upon the nation 
at large. 

Sob be it understood, that we have nosort of objection to cheap 
literature. Why should we? On the contrary, we have often and 
often told the booksellers that they chatged a great deal too much 
for their publications. Volames were sold for pounds, which really 
were not worth so many pence; at least, they were advertised at 
prices enormously disproportioned to their merit, a truth which has 
recently been made matter of demonstration. Persons engaged in 
trade are now in the habit of selling new works at half price, or even 
less, a month or two after publication, and this not furtively, but 


openly before the whole world. It was but the other day that the 
very publishers of this volume, who have for years been engaged 
in sending Lady Morgan’s writings to all parts of Europe, preceded 
by — description of puff which ingenuity could invent, ae 


fit to advertise, or cause to be advertised, that works bearing her 
ladyship’s name, which formerly sold for four and twenty shillings, 
may now be had for twelve, and those which, in the golden age of 
trade, sold for six shillings, may now be had for three! We fear 
that even at these reduced prices, the creations of Lady Morgan 
will still be apt to remain in the lumber rooms which they now so 
quietly occupy, for in truth there are yet further reductions to be 
made, before the guid shall be upon a level with the quo. 

When we look at the manner in which books are printed in 
France; when we know how liberally authors are paid in that 
country, and yet howcheaply French readers are supplied with the 
newest publications, we are even inclined to think that our daode- 
cimo libraries are far from having reached their just mimimum in 
price. But what we do boldly protest against is this; the repro- 
duction, in a cheap form, of the most essential and interesting por- 
tions of works, to which neither the person who abridges, nor he 
who publishes them, has any lawful or equitable right. 

_ Mr. Galt, an author of considerable pretensions, and of very 
limited talent, tells us that he has long been haunted by a Scotch 


‘Second sight,’ that sooner or later he would have to write the life 
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of Lord Byron, ‘ My present task,’ he says, ‘ is one of considera- 
ble difficulty ; but I have long had a notion that some time or 
another it would fall to my lot to perform it.’ No prophets are so 
safe as those who are in a situation to realise their own predictions, 
The consequence of this precious gift of foreknowledge is, that he 
approaches his task ‘without apprehension.’ Having been from 
all eternity predestined to execute it, he might be supposed to put 
a bold face upon the matter on that account. Nevertheless the 
‘second sight’ is not the reason of his fearlessness. No such 
thing. ‘I approach it,’ he says, ‘ without apprehension, entirely 
in consequence of having determined, fo my own satisfaction, the 
manner in which the biography of so singular and so richly-endowed 
a character as that of the late Lord Byron should be treated.’ This 
introduction has certainly as small a grain of Jiterary modesty in it, 
as any piece of writing which has ever fallen under our pen. To 
be sure, he adds in the same breath, that he feels, at the same time, 
‘no small degree of diffidence, for,’ says the fore-doomed biographer 
of Byron, ‘ there is a wide difference between determining a rule 
for oneself, and producing, according to that rule, a work which 
shall please the public.’ So then it appears, that what Mr. Galt 
really means is this, that in laying down his rule he cared not one 
farthing for the public; whereas in acting upon it the dear public 
are to him all in all! Some will say that this is nonsense, or 
humbug. It appears to us to have a spice of both. 

In the preface we are desired to believe that ‘the letters and 
journals of Lord Byron, with the interwoven notes of Mr. Moore, 
should have superseded the utility of writing any other account of 
that extraordinary man,’ but that ‘ the compilation has, however, 
not proved satisfactory.’ This is unfair. Mr. Galt well knew that 
a second volume of Mr. Moore’s work still remains to be published, 
—no man in England better; because his own compilation was post- 
poned for it as long as it could with any degree of decency. He 
should have waited, at least, until he perused the whole work before 
he thus characterised it, particularly as he had himself ventured to 
treat the same subject. How does he know that, when completed, 
Mr. Moore’s work may not prove perfectly satisfactory? Is he 
indebted for his opinion to his ‘ second sight ;’ or does he throw it 
out at random, with the view of enhancing his own merit? The 
latter we suspect to be the real cause; and if so, what becomes of 
his ‘diffidence?’ If Mr. Moore’s compilation has not proved satis- 
factory, the inference is that Mr. Galt’s will; from which we may 
learn that he has as little real apprehension about ‘ pleasing the 
public,’ as he had in coming to a determination about the manner 
in which the biography of Byron should be treated—a’ determina- 
tion that was entirely to his ‘own satisfaction!’ Such is the 
felicity, such the courage, arising from predestination ! 

Having settled in his own mind that both the volume which he 
has read, and the volume which he has not read, of Mr. Moore's 
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work, are both unsatisfactory, Mr. Galt predicts that ‘the conse- 
quence almost of necessity is that many other biographical portraits 
of the noble poet may yet be expected.’ Heaven forbid! This 
prophecy, at least, we trust may not be fulfilled. An abridgment 
of Moore is bad enough: bat an abridgment of Galt, Leigh Hunt, 
and Galignani, would be, or at least onght to be, an indictable 
offence. Fired with the frenzy of the Scotch mists, Mr. Galt is 
not contented with foretelling that many other biographical por- 
traits of Lord Byron may be expected; he, moreover, informs us of 
what they will do, or rather of what they will not do. ‘ Will they 
alter the general effect of Mr. Moore’s work?’ ‘ I think not,’ says 
Mr. Galt, with fine solemnity and emphasis, answering his own 
question. Thus we see that not only Mr. Moore’s published volume, 
and his unpublished volume, but also all the other biographical 

portraits of the noble poet, which are as yet in the womb of futu- 

rity, must of necessity prove unsatisfactory. For if Mr. Moore’s 

work be entitled to that epithet, and if no other work can alter its 

general effect, the inevitable conclusion is that, in Mr. Galt’s 

opinion, they must all deserve to be damned, except his own. 

Mr. Galt expressly declares, that the main end in his view was 
to give ‘ an outline of his Lordship’s intellectual features,’ a meta- 
physical design, which, the next moment, he resolves into one of 
a merely physical nature, ‘ a substratum only of the general mass 
of his character.’ Whether the author was to begin at the foun- 
dation, and describe the substratum on which the building was 
erected, or whether he was to give an outline of the style in which 
the building was furnished, it is at all events manifest that the two 
objects are essentially different, though here they are supposed to 
be identical. The truth is, however, that Mr. Galt does not confine 
himself either to the outline or to the substratum ; he goes as mi- 
nutely into Lord Byron’s ‘ intellectual features,’ and into what he 
calls ‘ the mass of his character,’ as the information furnished by 
Mr. Moore and other writers will enable him to do. The profes- 
sion, therefore, of narrowing the scope of his work to the intel- 
lectual character of Lord Byron, was made merely with the view 
of inducing the public to believe that Mr. Galt’s volume contained 
much that was not to be found in Mr. Moore’s, and that it was 
written altogether for a different purpose. As if Lord Byron’s 
intellect were not perfectly pourtrayed in his own journals, and in 
his own poetry ; as if any biography of that individual could have 
been written without having that object mainly in view; and as if 
the intellectual character of Lord Byron remained hidden from all 
eyes, until it was brought forth from its cavern by the necromantic 
wand of Mr. Galt. 

It is boldly asserted that ‘ Mr. Moore has evinced too eager an 
anxiety to set out the best qualities of his friend to the highest 
advantage, that ‘ the spirit of the times ran strong against Lord 

yron; and it was natural that Mr. Moore should stem the tide.’ 
R 2 
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Now whatever may be thought of the truth of ‘ second sight” in 
general, we venture to say that every one of these assertions js 
without foundation. So impartially has Mr. Moore performed his 
task, as far as he has yet gone, that no man who reads his volume 
can fail to perceive that Lord Byron’s faults and vices are set out 
as well as his good qualities, and that of the two the former pre- 
ponderate. Certainly if we may speak for ourselves, and for all 
those (and they have not been a few) whose opinions we have 
heard, the work is calculated rather to depress than to raise the 
general character of Lord Byron. Nor is it true that ‘ the spirit of 
the times ran against Lord Byron.’ We believe, on the contrary, 
that it ran in his favour, for many of the rising generations had 
read and admired his poetry, who knew scarcely a syllable about 
his personal history beyond what they might have collected from 
his writings: and the great majority of those who had heard of 
his misdoings, had almost forgotten them at the very period when 
the memory of them was revived by Mr. Moore. Wedo not under- 
stand how he could have stemmed a tide which did not exist. 

But for what purpose is this imputation made? Evidently for 
no other than to put a taint upon Mr. Moore’s work, and to cause 
it to be supposed that a very different plan would be pursued in the 
present volume, ‘ I respect,’ says Mr. Galt, ‘ the generosity with 
which he (Mr. Moore) has executed his task.’ What a very candid 
tribute of praise! ‘I think,’ he adds, ‘ J think (!) that he has made 
no striking misrepresentation.” What condescension in this ac- 
knowledgement. Fully explained, it says, in other words, “|, 
John Galt,” (looking to the title page we find John is his name) 
“‘ knowing a great deal more about Lord Byron than any other 
person who has ever written—or who must ‘of necessity’ write 
hereafter—a life of the said Lord, do hereby declare that Mr. 
Moore has made no striking misrepresentation of or concerning the 
said Lord, a fact which is in itself very surprising to me, who have 
long had a notion that it would fall to my lot to perform this task 
myself.” Nay, more, ‘I even discern but little exaggeration, although 
he (Moore) has amiably chosen to paint only the sunny side: the 
limaning is correct, but the likeness is too radiant and conciliatory.’ 
mngiare. We fancy we see Tom Moore bowing his politest thanks 
to John Galt, Esquire, (we add the Esquire, because we find it 
one title page though not in the other) for this disinterested and 
eloquent praise. Such Daniels are not to be met with every day 
upon the bench of criticism. 

What does this preamble lead us to expect? Of course, as the 
sunny side of the mountain has been already exhibited, we are 
now to be led round to the rocks and precipices that have hitherto 
been, immersed in the shade; the limning is’ to be critically accu- 
rate, but the likeness is to be scowling and repulsive. If there be 
any meaning in language, this is the prospect which Mr. Galt 
holds out to his readers. 
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Now what will be said of Mr. Galt, if his volume be studious! 
calculated to accomplish the very reverse of this prospect? If the 
sunny side of Lord Byron’s character be by him made still more 
glittering ? If even the dark part be irradiated by praise? And if, al- 
though the limning be copied from Moore, the likeness is nuch 
more meretriciously seducing ? 

This predestined biographer of Lord Byron promises to confine 
his attention chiefly to an outline of his Lordship’s intellectual 
features, to a substratum only of the general mass of his character ; 
yet he almost entirely omits to mention the noble Lord’s minor 
poems, leaves out altogether his violent dispute with Southey, 
barely alludes to his separation from Lady Byron, and not at all 
to his part in the controversy about Pope, four points which be- 
long essentially to the view of his intellectual features, and by con- 
sequence to that of his general character. The fact would appear 
to be, that upon the third of these four topics, he had no new 
information to give, and the other three he had forgotten until re- 
minded of them when it was too late to repair the omissions. He 
pretends, in a canting tone, to say that the separation of Lord and 
Lady Byron was a matter with which the public had no concern. 
It was a private and domestic transaction. Let that be as it may, 
we think that the connection with the Countess Guiccioli was a 
matter still more unmeet for the public eye. Yet we have here not 
only the details of that connection, buta portrait of the adultress ! 
A trifling point in the history of the separation of that woman 
from the poet is even made an affair of consequence in the preface ; 
the object really being to proclaim that this volume was not with- 
out its scandalous attractions. 

And after all that Mr. Galt has put forth, as to his peculiar fit- 
ness for this task, the performance of which he has so long had a 
notion would, some time or another, fall to his lot; after all his 
ridiculous criticisms upon the work of Mr. Moore, and the still 
more ludicrous egotism of his declarations—‘ I respect the gene- 
tosity with which he has executed his task’—‘ J think that he has 
made no striking misrepresentation’—I even discern but little ex- 
aggeration’—-what are really the circumstances which this writer 
has thought sufficient to afford him a superior insight into the 
intellectual features and character of the noble poet? Why he 
happened to see Lord Byron in the garrison library at Gibraltar, 
where he did not know him; at that place, by mere chance, they 
embarked in the same vessel for Sardinia, and during the voyage it 
appears, according to Mr. Galt’s mystical account, the noble wan- 
derer sat ‘ amidst the shrouds and rattlings, in the tranquillity of 
the moonlight, churming (where is that verb to be found ?) an in- 
articulate melody ;’ but this isnot all; ‘ he seemed almost appari- 
tional, suggesting dim reminiscences of him who shot the alba- 
ross.’ Who the person was that shot the albatross we are ashamed 
‘0 say we know no more of than of the inhabitants of the moon. 
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But the climax is yet to come. ‘ He (Byron voyageur) was’ 
what? ‘ He was as a mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned with q 
halo!’ No doubt Mr. Galt’s readers have seen three moat extra- 
ordinary thngs ; they have seen, imprimis, a mystery ; secondly, they 
have seen it in a winding-sheet; and, thirdly, they have seen the 
aforesaid mystery ina winding-sheet, crowned witha halo! {f they 
have, we must confess that they know more of the travels of ghosts 
than falls to our lot, and they can best understand what manner of 
thing it was that Lord Byron did resemble, for may we perish if 
we can make even the slighiest guess at it! 

Nor are we at all enlightened by what follows the halo. ‘ The 
influence of the incomprehensible phantasma which hovered about 
Lord Byron, has been more or less felt by all who ever approached 
him. That he sometimes came out of the cloud, and was familiar 
and earthly, is true; but his dwelling was amidst the murk and 
the mist, and the home of his spirit in the abysm of the storm, and 
the hiding places of guilt.’ These two sentences may be set down 
as models of the Professor Wilson style; added to the alba- 
tross, the mystery, the winding sheet, and the halo, they forcibly 
remind us of a church-yard which the professor’s imagination lifted 
up into the air some four or five years ago. 

During the voyage the biographer could make nothing of the 
future subject of his prose. Arrived at Cagliari, however, they all 
went to the opera, and behold—a rare thing at all times in Sardi- 
nia !—there was a nobleman in the pit, actually under the ban of 
outlawry for murder! whereupon Mr. Galt with great naiveté ob- 
serves—‘ I have often wondered if the incident had any effect on 
the creation of Lara; for we know not in what small germs the 
conceptions of genius originate!’ In another place Lara is supposed 
to be a modification of the poet’s own character, but let that pass. 

An occurrence of the most grave and interesting character re- 
mains still to be told. Let the reader put on his spectacles, or if he 
has them on, let him take them off, and wiping the ones 
them on again, and prepare for a most surprising passage. ‘ But 
the most important circumstance of that evening arose from a 
delicate observance of etiquette on the part of the Ambassador. 
After carrying us to his box, which was close to that of the royal 
family, in order that we might see the members of it properly, he 
retired with Lord Byron to another box, an inflexion of manners 
to propriety in the best possible taste,’ (a very odd compliment), ‘ for 
the Ambassador was doubtless aware that his Lordship’s rank 
would be known to the audience, and I conceive that this little ar- 
rangement was adopted to make his person also known, by showing 
him with distinction apart from the other strangers.’ By what 
mystical power it was that the audience of Cagliari knew the rank 
of Lord Byron as a matter distinct from his person, so that in 
order to fill up the rank which was already known, the person of 
the juvenile peer was subsequently exhibited by the polite Ambas- 
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sador, is an enigma which Mr. Galt does not condescend to solve. 
But the reader resting his spectacles on his forehead asks, ‘ was this 
separation of the Lord from his plebeian companions the most im- 
portant circumstance of the evening? Ah! no—that is still to 
come. ‘ When the pomnnseane was over, Mr. Hill (Ambassador 
ipse) came down with Lord. Byron to the gate of the upper town, 
where his Lordship, as we were taking leave, thanked os with 
more elocution than was precisely requisite.’ Surely this was the 
most important circumstance ! No—we are not come to it yet. 
‘The style and formality of the speech amused Mr. Hobhouse, as 
well as others ; and when the minister retired, he began to rally 
his Lordship on the subject. But Byron really fancied that he had 
acquitted himself with grace and dignity, and took the jocularity 
of his friend amiss—a little banter ensued—the poet became petu- 
lant, and’—What! a menengy; and an apology! This then is the 
all important circumstance! No—‘ Mr. Hobhouse walked on!’ 
Well, but what is the grand circumstance? Why it is this, that 
Lord Byron, on account of his lameness and the roughness of the 
pavement, took hold of Mr. Galt’s arm! This was the origin of 
their acquaintance! This was ‘ the most important circumstance of 
that evening.’ 

It is amusing to remark how carefully the booing Scotchman 
turned the incident to account. We could fancy that we were 
listening to his countryman in ‘‘ Love, Law, and Physic.” 


‘He appealed to me, if he could have said less, after the kind and hos- 
pitable treatment we had all received. Of course, though I thought pretty 
much as Mr. Hobhouse did, I could not do otherwise than. civilly assent, 
especially as his lordship’s comfort, at the moment, seemed in some degree 
dependent on being confirmed in the good opinion he was desirous to en- 
tertain of his own courtesy. From that night I evidently rose in his good 
graces; and, as he was always most agreeable and interesting when fami- 
liar, it was worth my while to advance, but by cautious circumvallations, 
into his favour.’—p. 66. 


The parasitical tone of this paasage, the civil assent, the calcu- 
lation shewing that it was worth his while to advance, and the 
cautious circumvallations by which the fortress of the Lord’s favour 
was ultimately taken, are perfectly Caledonian. They were fellow- 
voyagers soon after to Malta, where they saw little of each other ; 
and after a short and not pleasant sojourn in that island, Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse were off to Greece. 

The memoir of the poet, from the time of his birth to that of his 
arrival at Gibraltar, when he was twenty-two years old, is taken 
entirely from Moore. His wanderings in Greece, after quitting 
Malta, are taken from Mr. Hobhouse, and the only important 
circumstance related of him in the interval is, that at Cagliari he 
leaned on Mr. Galt’s arm! After this Mr. Galt saw Lord Byron 
for a day or two at Athens, and accompanied his lordship and Mr. 
Hobhouse to a cave in Mount Pentilicus, where they all three 
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failed in attempting to cut their names in the marble; they next 
proceeded to witness a ceremony of marriage, which was over before 
they reached the place of its celebration; and these are the most 
interesting circumstances which were within his personal know- 
ledge, connected with Lord Byron in Attica! The next place 
where the poet encountered his fated biographer, was Smyrna, 
where we shall allow him to tell his own story. 


‘ About three weeks or a month after he had left Athens, I went by a 
circuitous route to Smyrna, where { found him waiting with Mr. Hobhouse, 
to proceed with the Salsette frigate, then ordered to Constantinople, to 
bring away Mr. Adair, the ambassador. He had, in the mean time, visited 
Ephesus, and acquired some knowledge of the environs of Smyrna; but 
he appeared to have been less interested by what he had seen there, than 
by the adventures of his Albanian tour. Perhaps I did him injustice, but 
| thought he was also, in that short space, something changed, and not 
with improvement. Towards Mr. Hobhouse, he seemed less cordial, and 
was altogether, I should say, having no better phrase to express what | 
would describe, more of a Captain Grand than improved his manners, and 
more disposed to hold his own opinion than I had ever before observed 
him. I was particularly struck with this at dinner, on the day after 
my arrival. We dined together with a large party at the consul’s, and he 
seemed inclined to exact a deference to his dogmas, that was more lordly 
than philosophical. One of the naval officers present, I think the captain 
of the Salsette, felt, as well as others, this overweening, and announced a 
contrary opinion on some question connected with the politics of the late 
Mr. Pitt with so much firm good sense, that Lord Byron was perceptibly 
rebuked by it, and became reserved, as if he deemed that sullenness en- 
hanced dignity. I never in the whole course of my acquaintance saw him 
kithe so unfavourably as he did on that occasion. In the course of the 
evening, however, he condescended to thaw, and before the party broke 
up, his austerity began to leaf, and hide its thorns under the influence of a 
relenting temperament. It was, however, too evident—at least it was so 
to me—that without intending wrong, or any offence, the unchecked 
humour of his temper was, by its caprices, calculated to prevent him from 
ever gaining that regard to which his talents and freer moods, inde- 
pendently of his rank, ought to have entitled him. Such men become 
objects of solicitude, but never of esteem.’—pp. 130, 131. 


What is the meaning of that word ‘ kithe?’ It certainly is not 
English. We need not remark on the elegance of the metaphors 
which describe the poet as thawing, and his austerity as leafing, 
and hiding its thorns, though we had heard only of its iciness 
under the influence of a relenting temperament. It is not, how- 
ever, for the purposes of verbal criticism that we quote this passage. 
We present it in proof of the important fact, that Mr. Galt met 
Lord Byron at dinner, in a very large company, at the Consul’s, at 
Smyrna! He next saw him in London in the winter of 1811. 
The personal history of the Poet in the interval is taken from 
Hobhouse and Moore. 

We really forget, and it is not worth our while to enquire, whe 
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ther either of these authors mentions a circumstance which occurred 
on Lord Byron’s passage from Constantinople, which his biogra- 
pher looks upon as ‘one of the most emphatic incidents of his life;’ 
‘an incident,’ he adds, ‘ which throws a remarkable gleam into the 
springs and intricacies of his character, more, perhaps, than any 
thing which has yet been mentioned,’ Surely this must be some- 
thing exceedingly new and curious; some important discovery in 
the secret history of the noble Poet. Let us hear:—‘ One day, as 
he was walking the quarter-deck, he lifted an ataghan, (it might 
be one of the midshipman’s weapons,)’ it would, of course, have 
been out of character to have called it a broad sword, although 
such it was, ‘and, unsheathing it, said, contemplating the blade, 
“[ should like to know how a person feels after committin 

murder.”’ Here is the emphatic incident—the incident whiok 
was to throw so remarkable a gleam into the springs and intricacies 
of Lord Byron’s character! An ejaculation the most common- 
placed, the most trifling, wy the most thoughtless that ever 
escaped his lips, is converted by his biographer into an emphatic 
incident! But he does not leave it here. He proceeds in his 
grandiloquent strain:—‘ By those who have inquiringly noticed 
the extraordinary cast of his metaphysical associations, this dagger- 
scene must be regarded as both impressive and solemn.’ Was ever 
man guilty of more ludicrous nonsense than this? What does he 
mean by metaphysical associations? The English of the phrase is, 
associations versed in metaphysics ; unless, relying upon the autho- 
rity of Shakspeare, he uses the epithet in a preternatural sense, 
which, we suppose, he would not admit, unless he be also prepared 
to say that the noble Lord was a demon. And then to exaggerate 
this simple act of unsheathing a sailor’s weapon, and looking at it 
fora moment, into a ‘dagger-scene!’ One would almost imagine 
that some darker meaning lay behind, if Mr. Galt had not, with 
great good nature, taken care to caution us that really ‘the wish 
to know how a man felt after committing murder, does not “5-4 
any desire to perpetrate the crime!’ Indeed! May we ask Mr. 
Galt whether any human being in his senses ever thought that it 
did? A charming essay on guilt and horror follows, which it 


would be unhandsome towards so leamed a metaphysician not to 
transcribe, 


‘The feeling’ (of having committed murder, he means) ‘ might be appte- 
ciated by experiencing any actual degree of guilt ; for it is not the deed— 
the sentiment which follows it, makes the horror. But it is doing injustice 
to suppose the expression of such a wish dictated by desire. Lord _— 
has been heard to express, in the eccentricity of conversation, wishes for a 
more intense knowledge of remorse than murder itself could give. There 
's, however, a wide and wild difference between the curiosity that prompts 
the wish to know the exactitude of any feeling or idea, and the direful 
passions that instigate to guilty gratifications.—p. 156. 


We really are not seeking for subjeets of verbal eriticism in this 
volume; if we were, we should ask the meaning of a wild differ- 
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ence between any two things, and should inquire where that word 
‘ exactitude’ was found, and supposing it to mean accuracy or ex- 
actness, how it could be applied to the measurement of a feeling or 
an idea. Such writing as this, however, betrays not only an 
ignorance of our language, but a want of common sense; the 
paragraph is a fair specimen of the empty and affected dissertations 
which are interspersed throughout the work, in order, we should 
imagine, to compensate for its want of originality in all other 
respects. 

Although Mr. Galt says that he was often with Lord Byron in 
the winter of 1811, yet he derives his history, during that period, 
entirely from Mr, Dallas and Mr. Moore. e are wrong. We 
have found out that Mr. Galt and Lord Byron once, during that 
period, met at the Opera ; that they conversed in Italian, and that 
during the whole time the noble Lord had a scowl upon his brow! 
Added to this information we have a hint, a guess,—no, only a 
suspicion, that Lord Byron puffed himself in the Morning Post! 
Nay, more, Lord Byron, when going down to the House of Lords, 
used, it seems, sometimes to call upon Mr. Galt, who then lived at 
the corner of Bridge Street, to know if he wanted a frank! Soon 
after these important incidents Mr. Galt married a wife, and he 
saw no more of Lord Byron. 

Such are the grounds—accidental meetings in some five or six 
places with Lord Byron—perhaps as many ¢éte-d-téte interviews at 
periods few and far between,—upon which Mr, Galt has built up 
that ‘second sight,’ that irresistible destiny, which has compelled 
him to attempt the life of the noble poet. It is not to be concealed 
that the events of his life, those which are in any way worth re- 
cording, are altogether borrowed from works already in the hands 
of the public. Of these events, so borrowed, the volume is princi- 
pally mer a0 : but by way of fulfilling the promise given in the 
preface, of confining himself as much as practicable to the intellec- 
tual features of Lord Byron, Mr. Galt indulges his fancy in sundry 
criticisms upon his Lordship’s principal poems. 

Mr. Galt, as we have a ols seen, thinks that Mr. Moore has 
painted only the —— of Lord Byron’s character. Certain it 
1s, however, that Mr. Moore has not attempted, nor do we imagine 
that he will try, to vindicate his memory upon those points which 
have left upon it its deepest literary stains. This was an enterprise 
left for the chivalry of Mr. Galt, and one which he has under- 
taken, although we could not have expected it from his preface. 
It is, we believe, or at least has been, pretty generally thought by 
critics as well as by the general mass of readers, that there is a blot 
in that otherwise fine dramatic composition entitled ‘‘ Manfred,” 
which classes it amongst the immoral publications of Lord Byron. 
For our own parts we do not look upon it as a poem in any respect 
dangerous even to young minds, for although we understand it in 
the sense that is generally ascribed to it, nevertheless nature, inde- 
pendently of instruction, has provided so many and such sacred 
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ouards upon this subject, that we have infinitely’greater confidence 
my her influence, than we have fear of Manfred. We have no hesi- 
tation therefore in quoting the passage. 


‘She was like me in lineaments; her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine, 
But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty. 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears, which I had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her; 
Humility, and that I never had : 
Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own; 
I loved her—and destroy’d her 
‘ WITCH, 
‘With thy hand ? 
‘ MANFRED. 

‘ Not with my hand, but heart, which broke her heart. 
It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers, and yet her blood was shed ;— 
I saw, and could not staunch it.’—p. 216. 


If language be plain and unequivocal, thisis. It clearly intimates 
that Manfred not only allowed, but encouraged his sister to enter- 
tain for him more than a sister’s love, and that the same madness 
which generated that unholy passion drove her to the commission of 
suicide. The words can bear no other construction. But Mr. Galt 
has found out that Astarte ‘ had been self-sacrificed in the pursuit of 
their magical knowledge.’ ‘ Human sacrifices,’ he adds, ‘ were 
supposed to be among the initiate propitiations of the demons 
that have their purposes in magic, as well as compacts signed 
with the blood of the self sold. There was also a dark Egyptian 
art, of which the knowledge and the efficacy could only be obtained 
by the noviciate’s procuring a voluntary victim, the dearest object 
to himself, and to whom he also was the dearest ; and the primary 
spring of Byron’s tragedy lies, I conceive, in a sacrifice of that kind 
having been performed, without obtaining that happiness which 
the votary expected would be found in the knowledge and power 
purchased at such a price.’ If this commentary were the true ex- 
planation of Astarte’s suicide, what is to be done with the lines :— 


‘Not with my hand, but heart, which broke her heart. 
It gazed on mine, and wither'd.’ 


We need not pursue the subject. We have alluded to it for the 
purpose of shewing the inconsistency with which Mr. Galt com- 
plains of Mr. Moore’s having exhibited only the sunny side of 
Lord Byron, whereas he himself not only leaves that sunny side 
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unblemished, but endeavours to bring within its brightness the 
really dark parts of the poet’s intellectual character. 

Again, this hater of Lord Byron’s ‘ sunny side’ speaking of the 
play of Sardanapalus, a composition which contains perhaps as 
much of questionable ethics as Don Juan itself, sums up its merits 
in these words: ‘ Pleasure takes so much of the character of virtye 
in it, that but for the moral taught by the consequences, enjoyment 
might be mistaken for duty,’ and immediately after, he talks of the 
‘ fond reveries of moral theory.’ He moreover tells us that the 
yeriod in which “ Sardanapalus” waswritten, was the happiest of 
wr Byron’s life, for then, ‘ the Guiccioli was to him a er hy 
and he was in the enjoyment of ‘ festal repose!’ These phrases, we 
imagine, need no commentary. Mr. Moore’s ‘ sunny side’ is 
gloom itself compared with such licentious apologies as these. 

‘ Cain” too, that darkest of all spots upon Lord Byron’s literary 
fame, is brightened up in a similar manner. The outrageous points 
are softened down; the critic does not affect indeed to be a theolo- 
gian, but really he is not sensible to any of the impiety imputed to 
this composition. One passage seems to. him orthodox, though 
perhaps ‘ daringly expressed.’ Another has its shadow amongst 
the ‘ twilights of the “old religion” ’"—that is to say, it is simply 
Pagan. He thinks it unfair to ascribe to the poet the sentiments 
expressed by Cain, and Mr. Galt ventures to make this assertion 
with Dr. Kennedy’s book lying on his table, which literally jus- 
tifies every part of the imputation. Talk of Moore’s ‘ sunny side’— 
we should like to know what is there otherwise than ‘ sunny’ in 
Mr. Galt’s representation of Lord Byron’s character. Even Don 
Juan is defended! ‘It is nothmg more than a poetical novel’ it 
merely ‘ unmantles the decorum of society.’ It is really nothing 
more or less than the story of ‘a young gentleman who 1s whirled 
by the vigour and vivacity of his animal spirits into a world of ad- 
ventures, in which his stars are chiefly in fault for his liaisons !’ 
In men keeping with this excellent morality is the opinion given 
by Mr. Galt of Shelley, that indeed ‘ there was some defect in his 
understanding by which he subjected himself to the accusation of 
atheism !’ 

We have, however, given more time and more space to this work 
than it deserves. We have protested against the plan upon which 
the series to which it belongs has set out. We have shown that 
Mr. Galt’s original contributions to the history of Lord Byron do 
not weigh a feather in the scale ; that its narrative is a mere com- 
— from other and better works; and that the pretence put 
orth in the preface of presenting a less favourable character of 
Lord Byron than Mr. Moore had given, is a downright imposition. 
Upon the score of morality Mr. Galt’s volume is so objectionable, 
that we should form no favourable opinion of the virtues of any 
family in whose drawing-roum we should find it. 
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Kur. VIIL—Deseription of anew Method y Propelling Locomotive 
Engines, and Communicating Power and Motion to other Kinds of 
Machinery. By Wm. Mann. 8vo, London: Taylor. 1830. 


lr is a curious fact, that when James Watt consulted the first en- 
vineer of bis day, Smeaton, as to the practicability of employing 
steam as an agent of mechanical power, the architect of Eddystone 
light-house discouraged the sanguine ambition of his friend, re- 
garding the project as a chimera. Could Smeaton at this moment 
look out from his grave, and behold the uses to which steam power 
has been made subservient, how quickly would he join in con- 
demning that impudent philosophy, (the philosophy too of some of 
our wisest and our best men), which assigns bounds to the advance 
of human ingenuity, up to which it may goand no farther. Smeaton 
may well be forgiven his incredulity. But we have had philosophers 
in our own day, men confident in the trath of their own prophe- 
cies, and quite as presumptuous in the assertion of the justice of 
their anticipations, as though they had no experience of the fate 
which their predecessors in the same line had already encountered. 
Steam having been applied successfully as a substitute for human 
power, and for the power of water, a notion was entertained that 
it might also be used, in some mstances, as an expedient for the 
winds of heaven, and for the expensive and, perhaps, not very hu- 
mane servitude of draught horses. This was a chimera to be sure, 
and the wise men ridiculed it. But an attempt to carry the notion 
into effect was made, and it was found practicable, and not only 
perfectly feasible, but also, in its returns, as a commercial specu- 
lation, very successful. The Stockton and Darlington railway, 
the second experiment of this kind, although the first as a tri- 
umphant one, proved beyond all doubt that steam carriages and 
railways were capable of performing the duty of conveyance of 
goods and passengers, in such a way as no mode of land transport 
hitherto used could equal. But here again the philosophers inter- 
posed, and they said, ‘‘ true, you have gained upon us—you do 
travel eight miles an hour to be sure, but there you stop; more 
than that you will never be able to perform.” Thisis the substance 
of what has been actually written on this subject. Mr. Wood, 
who wrote an elaborate account of the Darlington railway, literally 
ridiculed the idea of pushing the expeditious capabilities of steam 
coaches by railways beyond what they had attained on the Darling- 
ton course. His words are very remarkable. “ It is far from my 
wish to promulgate to the world that the ridiculous expectations, or 
rather professions, of the enthusiastic speculist will be realized, 
and that we shall see engines travelling at the rate of twelve, six- 
teen, eighteen or twenty miles an hour. Nothing could do more 
‘arm towards their adoption or general improvement than the pro- 
mulgation of such nonsense! !” Such nonsense! Well, but Mr. 
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Prophet Wood was made to pay a penalty which never was rash 
seer condemned to before ; and the proprietors of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railroad, with a refinement of cruelty which has no 
parallel in the annals of poetical justice, actually prevailed on this 
same Mr. Wood to form one of the judges who were to decide on 
the competition of the locomotive carriages 1 October last; that 
is to say they obliged him to see with his own eyes an almost living 
exemplification of that which, with all his experience and intelh- 
gence (for he has both), he pronounced to be impossible. The 
‘‘ novelty” carriage performed on the railroad twenty-one miles an 
hour on the trial day. But this is all very natural. There is 
scarcely an invention we have that was not sought to be crashed in 
its infancy by confident overweening prophets ; as if it were a part 
of the economy of Providence, that every triumph of the human 
intellect should be in a certain degree alloyed by some proof of its 
liability to error—as the slave used to be placed in the car of the 
Roman Conqueror. There was also a great check to the progress 
of enterprise in the circumstance of its almost always interfering 
with personal interests. But it is a happy sign of the present era, 
that the opposition arising from these two sources to the progress 
of improvement, has been of a very feeble nature; and it is a 
striking criterion of the facility with which just notions are now 
circulated amongst the public, that a project, denounced as chimeri- 
cal by persons of experience and ability, and which was calculated 
to prejudice very extensive interests, should, in only a couple of years 
after it was broached, have been actually put into execution. This 
was the case with the Liverpool and Manchester railway, the vast 
achievement which will make the present year a remarkable era in 
the history of mechanical science. It is true with respect to the 
most refined improvements, as it is with respect to the rudest contri- 
vances, that necessity is the parent of invention. So it was in the 
instance before us. 

Every body knows that Manchester is the great site of the Cotton 
manufactures. Liverpool is the port which receives the raw material, 
the wool, from the East and West, in order to supply Manchester. 
Again Liverpool sends forth to the different countries of the world 
the same wool manufactured intocloth. Liverpool and Manchester 
are, therefore, in a state of incessant communication. The inter- 
change of merchandize every day between these two towns is 
calculated to have been on the average 1200 tons, chiefly carried 
on by means of nearly 12,000 vessels. The navigation was ex- 
ceedingly dilatory; it was expensive, particularly on account of 
the dock dues, and in summer the water was very often insufficient 
to carry the boats to the port, and either immense delay or great 
expence was the consequence. Travelling between these two towns 
was also in a very imperfect state; every body desired a change, 
but how it was to be effected was the question. Mr. James, an 
engineer, suggested the project of a railroad in 1822: the whole 
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multitude of canal proprietors, not only in Lancashire, but through- 
out the country, were ready as one man to oppose the practical 
establishment of a principle which was calculated to place canals 
amongst the exploded conveniences of our ancestors. This, how- 
ever, was nothing for the people who were to determine upon this 
new project, and who practised enterprise as a daily calling ; they 
were not likely to be deterred from any favourite project by the 
superannuated proprietors of the very serene and sluggish currents 
of our inland navigation. At the time we speak of —1822—there 
had been a railway of the proposed description in a state of pro- 
gress in the north,—the Stockton and Darlington railway. The 
Lancashire people waited to see what success this project would 
have; and when the first experiments on the Darlington railroad 
succeeded, they were overwhelmed with joy. Deputations pro- 
ceeded from Liverpool and Manchester to see this railroad, and 
also to inspect the machinery of the locomotive engines which had 
been for some time employed in the collieries to tow coal waggons. 
The result of this mission was such, as that the project of con- 
structing a railway was very speedily resolved on. Even their 
progress so far was not attained without great struggles, great per- 
sonal exertion and perseverance, and a heroic determination at 
sacrifice too. Mr. Sandars, a Liverpool merchant, conquered 
unbeard of difficulties in forming a committee, and in carrying 
matters so far as to cause an engineer to be appointed for the pur- 
pose of executing a survey of the line. Mr. Sandars had to make 
himself personally responsible for the expences before the engineer 
would take his pen in hand. The affair now took a serious turn. 
A meeting, resolutions, the formation of a committee, the appoint- 
ing of a surveyor, the issuing of a prospectus, showed so palpabl 
that the projectors had committed themselves to the scheme rem 4 
before was only looked on as a romance, that the parties whose 
interests were so deeply connected with the navigation between 
Liverpool and Manchester thought it high time to bestir them- 
selves, and mect the disturbers of their “ancient, solitary reign” 
with vigour, The Marquis of Stafford, as the representative of the 
Bridgewater interest, was a tower of strength against them; and, 
if we mistake not, the Derby family, the Earl of Wilton, and 
Lord Sefton, were by interest joined to the standard of the noble 
proprietor of Trentham. The holders of shares in the Mersey and 
Itwell navigation and in the Bridgewater canal, the medium of 
water communication between Liverpoo! and Manchester, were 
very well justified in their opposition to any change that would 
interfere with the existing state of things, for by referring to the 
prices of those shares, on the eve of their irrecoverable depreciation, 
it will be found that they had amounted to an enormous premium. 
A share in what was called the Old Quay Navigation Company, 
for which originally 70/. were paid, fetched the very moderate sum 
of only 1250/. A ‘most powerful opposition was organized, and in 
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the atteinpt of the proprietors to procare parliamentary sanction to 
their intended measures, the opposition unfortunately succeeded. 
But men must have a poor opinion of an improvement who are 
driven to abandon it in consequence of one failure. The projectors 
were not disheartened ; they endeavoured to satisfy the commer- 
cial public that the plan was practicable,—that it would produce a 
material saving of time, as well as of expence, in the intercourse 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Moderate reasoning was 
employed on the people, and now-a-days, the barbarous authority 
of feudal station having but little to oppose to the sound principles 
of truth and justice, the project made its way, and the aristocratic 
holders of canal property were obliged to face about, and march in 
the same direction with the rest of the public. Very sagaciously, 
the new company were not content with the neutrality of their 
former foes ; they took care to enlist the feelings and interests of 
the members of the old confederacy; they appropriated 1000 shares 
to the Marquis of Stafford,—an act that, according to every prin- 
eiple of mercantile rivalry, ought to be regarded as one of splendid 
generosity. They succeeded at length with Parliament, having 
been obliged to carry no less than four bills through both houses, 
which, on account of the opposition they met with in the various 
committees to which the bills were referred, caused an item of 
expenditure of not less than 70,000/. We complain of this ex- 
pence, and of the trouble, delay, and vexation to the proprietors of 
the new railway, which this parliamentary process entailed on them. 
Such an exaction as this has a direct tendency to deaden energy, 
to oppress the spirit of enterprise, and make ingenious and able 
men feel that they would do infinitely better by following the jog 
trot life of common-place beings, than incur all the mortifications 
and sacrifices to which they are necessarily subjected in the 
secution of even the most useful contrivances of their skill, inven- 
tion, and experience. We by no means intend tosay that a project, 
the execution of which violently interferes with private property, 
should not be authorised by the supreme tribunal of the country ; 
but why make the sanction of that tribunal purchaseable at a rate 
of expenditure which can only be met by divers expedients 
on the part of the applicant, pr wr A oppressive and injurious 
in their nature. Why should this be? Why should a nation, 
with the name of ‘‘free” attached to her as a distinction on the 
map of the universe, suffer such a nuisance? In America, enter- 
prise has no similar obstacles to encounter. The entire popule- 
tion is composed of the links of one electric chain ; the authorities, 
the men composing the government, the legislature, the magis- 
tracy, are all of and belonging to the penipla' so that there !s 
nothing of the nature of an isolated body in America, whose 
interests can be inconsistent with the universal good. Hence the 
impediments to enterprise are few and of little avail. The dif- 
ference in this respect between our political condition and that 
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of America, is simply but strikingly indicated in the fact that 
the Americans have actually performed infinitely more achieve- 
ments of industry within a given time, than we have been able to 
accomplish. By a comparison of the number and length of canals 
which have beev completed, or are near their rae on in the 
United States, with those which have been formed in this country, 
we find the Americans to be greatly our superiors in the expedition 
with which they have effected improvements in their internal navi- 
gation. They have done nearly as much in this way in twenty-five 
years, as we have done in seventy; and taking into account the 
much larger amount of our population, and the far greater amount 
of our capital, we must admit that the energy, enterprise, and zeal 
of the Americans will rise still higher in comparison. Under the 
Bourbon dynasty the evils of that state of things, which has done 
so much to retard improvement in our country, were seen nearly in 
their most aggravated form. The system of centralization palsied 
every energy Of France. The local authorities were only agents of 
the court; they had to be consulted before any project could even 
be begun. Sympathising with the narrow and jealous feelings of 
their principal, these authorities thought it necessary to discourage 
every effort at independent and original thought, as having a ten- 
dency to weaken the foundations of government; and though this 
notion seems so chimerical and so stupid, still in practice it did a 
vast deal of mischief. It was necessary for the projector of any 
enterprise to have the sanction of the Mayor or the Prefect to even 
the first step that he must take. The certainty of being discou- 
raged, the knowledge that every sort of hostility would be exercised 
against him, must have been before him. How was it possible that 
the spirit of enterprise could exist in such an atmosphere? Accord- 
ingly France, with every temptation under heaven to become a 
great commercial nation, has been retained in her present inactive 
condition by the trammels of a barbarous policy. But France is 
only an extreme specimen of the sort of system which we ourselves 
pursue. The moment a scheme that is likely to be beneficial to 
the country is proposed, it is treated as a public nuisance by the 
parliament ; as a general offence against the nation, which is only 
to be expiated by a huge tax. And if the projector be not capable 
of using the arts of chicane, if he cannot wheedle this member on 
his way to Westminster, and bring over another to his side by a 
strong recommendatory letter, there is an end of his project. 
Members of parliament are above such drudgery as examining the 
merits of any proposition, particularly if it be in connection with a 
public work. They adopt or oppose it, just as accident guides 
them. We trust that the exposition of the great national abuse, of 
which we have attempted to yive a general outline, in all its terri- 
ble deformity, will become the task of some one having the means 
and the time to accomplish it in a manner worthy of the subject, 


We return to our historical narrative. 
TOL. YF, Ss 
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The parliamentary ordeal having been gone through, the practi. 
cal ‘operations were now commenced. “‘ hey began on the Man- 
chester side, at a place called Chat Moss. But to follow the chro. 
nology of the great work would be emer | to ourreaders, We 
shall, therefore, pass by the whole interval of labour and achievement 
over. physical and artificial difficulties, and consider the road as 
complete. With the assistance of Mr. Booth, of Manchester, we 
shall take a survey of the whole line of journey from Live 
to Manchester. We quote from a pamphlet of Mr. Booth, 


* We should commence our journey of observation at the Liverpool end, 
in the company’s yard, in Wapping. Here the lower entrance of the great 
tunnel is accessible through an open cutting, 22 feet deep and 46 feet 
wide, being space for four lines of rail-way, with pillars between the lines 
to support the beams and flooring of the company’s warehouses, which are 
thrown across this excavation, and under which the waggons pass to be 
loaded or discharged through hatchways or trap-doors, communicating with 
the stores above; waggons loaded with coal or lime passing underneath 
the warehouses to the open wharfs at the Wapping end of the station, 

* Proceeding along the tunnel, the line of rail-way curves to the right, 
or south-east, till it reaches the bottom of the inclined plane, which is a 
perfectly straight line, 1,980 yards in length, with a uniform rise of three 
quarters of an inch to a yard. ‘The rail-way from Wapping to the com- 
mencement of the inclined plane is level; the whole rise, therefore, from 
Wapping to the tunnel mouth, at Edge Hill, is 123 feet. The tunnel is 
22 feet wide and 16 feet high, the sides being perpendicular for 5 feet 
in height, surmounted by a semi-circular arch of 11 feet radius: the 
total length is 2,250 yards. It is cut through various strata of red 
rock, blue shale, and clay, but principally through rock of every degree 
of hardness, from the softest sand-stone to the most compact free-stone, 
which the axe or the chisel will with difficulty penetrate. It frequently 
was found necessary, in the progress of the work, to make an artificial 
vault of masonry, which has been effected by brick arch-work in those 

laces where the natural rock could not be trusted to support the super- 
incumbent mass. The height from the roof of the tunnel upwards, 
to the open surface of the ground, varies from 5 feet to 70, the greatest 
mass of superstratum being in the vicinity of Hope Street and Crab-tree 
Lane, The whole length of this vast cavern is now furnished with gas- 
lights, and the sides and roof are white-washed, to give better effect to the 
illumination. The different colours and peculiar appearance of the varying 
strata through which the tunnel passes are thus hidden from view, an 
the attention. is no longer attracted to those faults or slips in the solid rock, 
which indicate that the whole mass has been rent asunder by one or more 
of those terrible convulsions of nature, of which the traces are so frequently 
visible, but of which no other record remains. The geologist will be 
disappointed, in traversing this subterranean vault, to find the natural 
varieties converted by lime-water into one uniform and artificial appear- 


ance; but the principle of utility is paramount in a commercial undertaking. ° 


‘At the upper or eastern end of the tunnel the traveller emerges into a 
spacious and noble area, 40 feet below the surface of the ground, cut out 
of the solid rock, and surmounted on every side by walls and battlements. 
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From this area there returns a small tunnel, 290 yards in length, 15 feet 
wide, and 12 feet high, parallel with the large one, but inclining upwards 
in the opposite direction, and terminating in the company's premises in 
Crown Street, at the upper and eastern apieyt! of Liverpool ; being the 
principal station for the rail-way coaches, and the depdt for coals for the 
supply of the higher districts of the town. 

‘Proceeding eastward from the two tunnels, the road passes through a 
Moorish archway, at present unfinished, which is to connect the two 
engine-houses, and will form the grand entrance to the Liverpool stations, 
This structure is from a spirited design by Mr. Foster. The traveller now 
finds himself on the open road to Manchester, and has an opportunity of 
contemplating the peculiar features of a well-constructed rail-way, the line 
in this place being perfectly level; the slight curve which was unavoidable, 
beautifully set out; the road-way clean, dry, and free from obstructions, 
and the rails firmly fixed on massive blocks of sione. Crossing Wavertree 
Lane, the rail-way descends for five miles and a half at the rate of 4 feet 
in the mile—a declivity so slight and uniform as not to be perceived by the 
eye, but still sufficient to give a mechanical advantage and facility of 
motion to a load passing in that direction. The road a little beyond 
Wavertree Lane is carried through a deep marl cutting, under several 
massive stone archways, thrown across the excavation to form the requisite 
communications between the roads and farms on the opposite sides of the 
railway. Beyond the marl cutting is the great rock excavation through 
Olive Mount, about half a mile to the north of the village of Wavertree. 
Here the traveller passes through a deep and narrow ravine, 70 feet below 
the surface of the ground, little more space being opened out than sufficient 
for two trains of carriages to pass each other ; and the road winding gently 
round towards the southeast, the prospect is bounded by the perpendicular 
rock on either side, with the blue vault above, relieved at intervals by a 
bridge high overhead, connecting the opposite precipices. 

‘Emerging from he Olive Mount cutting, you approach the great 
Roby embankment, formed of the materials dug out of the excavation we 
have described. This embankment stretches across the valley for about 
two miles, varying in height from 15 to 45 feet, and in breadth at the 
base from 60 to 135 feet. 

‘ After passing the Roby embankment you cross the Huyton turnpike- 
toad, leaving Huyton church and village on the left hand, and proceed in 
a slightly curved direction to the bottom of the inclined plane at Whiston, 

tween seven and eight miles from the company’s station in Liverpool. 
This plane rises in the ratio of three-eights of an inch in a yard, (or 1 in 
96.) It is a mile and a half long in one straight line, and the inclination 
(being so slight) would scarcely attract observation, did not a decrease in 
the speed of the carriages indicate that an important change had taken 
place in the level of the way. At the top of the Whiston inclined plane 
there is a portion of the road (nearly two miles in length) on the exact 
level. About half a mile from the top of the inclined plane, the turnpike 
road from Liverpool to Manchester crosses the line of the railway in an 
acute angle of 34 degrees, und is carried over the railway by a substantial 
stone bridge of very curious and beautiful construction, being built on the 
diagonal or skew ptinciple, each stone being cut to a particular angle, to 
fit into a particular place, the span of the arch, measured at the face, 
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being 54 feet, while the width of the railway underneath, measured from 
wall to wall, is only 30 feet,—each face of the arch extendingly diagonally, 
45 feet beyond the square. Rainhill bridge is 9 miles from the company’s 
yard, in Wapping, and it was underneath and on each side of this bridge 
that the experiments took place with the loco-motive engines which con. 
tended for the premium of £500, in October, 1829. 

‘Passing over the summit level at Rainhill, we come to the Sutton 
inclined plane, which descends in the opposite direction, and is similar jn 
extent and inclination to the Whiston plane, the top level being 82 feet 
above the base of each plane. Par Moss is the next object of attention, 
the roadway across the principal part of it being formed by the deposit of 
heavy material (clay and stone) dug out of the Sutton inclined plane, 
This moss is about twenty feet deep, and the material forming the railway, 
as it was deposited, sank to the bottom, and now forms an embankment in 
reality 25 feet high, though only 4 or 5 feet appears above the surface of 
the moss. The borders of this waste are in a state of increasing cultivation, 
and the carrying of this railway across this moss will hasten the inclosure 
of the whole area. 

‘ Over Sankey valley and canal, and over the topmasts and high peaks 
of the barges, the railway is carried along a magnificent viaduet of nine 
arches, each 50 feet span, built principally of brick, with stone facings, 
the height from the top of the parapets to the water in the canal being 70 
feet, and the width of the railway between the parapets 25 feet. The ap- 
proach to this great structure is along a stupendous embankment, formed 
principally of clay, dug out from the high lands on the borders of the 
valley. idahing over the battlements, there is a fine view down the valley 
to the south—Winwick spire rising in the distance, and below you, the 
little stream of the Sankey running parallel with the canal, while the masts 
and sails of the vessels, seen at intervals in the landscape where the canal 
is no longer visible, present a vivid specimen of inland navigation. Imme- 
diately below you, the barges, as they approach the bridge, escape from 
view for a few minutes, till, having sailed under your feet, they become 
again visible on the opposite side of the viaduct. 

‘A few miles beyond Newton is the great Kenyon excavation, from 
which about 800,000 cubic yards of clay and sand have been dug out, part 
being carried to form the line of embankment to the east and west of the 
cutting; and the remainder, deposited as spoil banks, may be seen, heaped 
up, like Pelion upon Ossa, towering over the adjacent land. Near the 
end of this cutting the Kenyon and Leigh Junction Railway, joins the 
Liverpool and Manchester line by two branches, pointing to the two towns 
tespectively. This railway joins the Bolton and Leigh line, and thus forms 
the collecting link between Bolton, Liverpool, and Manchester. From 
the Kenyon excavation the transition is easy to the Brosely embankment, 
formed of the material dug out of the cutting, as before described. Moving 
onward, we pass over Bury-lane and the small river Gless, or Glazebrook, 
being arrived on the borders of far-famed Chat Moss. This barren waste 
comprises an area of about 12 square miles, varying in depth from 10 to 
35 feet, the whole mass being of so spongy and soft a texture that 
cannot walk over it. . 

‘ Beyond Chat Moss we traverse the Barton embankment, crossi0g 
the low lands for about a mile between the moss and the Worsely Canal, 

over which the railway is carried by a neat stone bridge. 
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‘The immediate approach to Manchester, by the railway, is through a 
portion of Salford, as little interesting as can well be imagined. Over the 
river Irwell the railway is carried by a very handsome stone bridge, and 
then over a series of arches into the company’s station in Waterstreet and 
Liverpool road, Manchester. ’ 


So far Mr. Booth: but he has omitted to mention a part of the 
work which exhibits the perseverance and ingenuity of the engineer, 
as strikingly as almost any other. We allude to the road over 
the Chat Moss; of its composition, we have the following account 
from another quarter :— 


‘The road is actually formed on a bog so fluid, that it was found im- 
possible to drain it, as a rod of iron laid on the top of it would sink in by 
its own gravity. The road was made by pitching almost innumerable 
waggon loads of clay and stone in the intended line, and many thousand 
loads disappeared in the bog before any thing like a road was discerned. 

‘Every thing being iv readiness across the moss for receiving the rail- 
road, the company were obliged to have recourse to wooden instead of iron 
sleepers, and at last effected as good a road as any other part of the line, 
and considering the expence of that four miles and a half of bog to have 
been less than the average expence for the same distance on any other part 
of the road, although from the perishable nature of the wood sleepers on 
which the rails rest, it will be much more expensive to keep in repair, As 
this road is constructed on the most improved principles yet known, some 
account of its formation may not be unacceptable. On the clay and stone 
on which the road is formed, a layer, two feet thick, of broken rock and 
sand is deposited, one foot below the sleepers, and one foot distributed 
between them. The sleepers, ag they are called, being the blocks on which 
the rails of the road rest, are composed of blocks of hard free stone, from 
Peel, in Lancashire, on the excavated part of the road (about cighteen 
out of the thirty-one miles); while on the raised embankments and the 
mosses the rails are supported by sleepers of oak or larch. The stone 
blocks are about two feet over, and about a foot and a half thick ; for the 
reception of the chairs, (which are the bones of iron which secure the iron 
rails to the stone sleepers,) two holes are drilled in each block, and filled 
up with hard oak pins; the chains are then fastened on by two large spikes 
being driven through them into the oak, which process is found to be so 


secure, that it is almost impossible to separate a chair from a sleeper when 
thus fastened.’ 


The whole of these magnificent works, any one of which would 
almost be sufficient to signalize the age in which it was porters, 


were finished in the short interval of four years. The rail employed 
by the engineer, Mr. Stephenson, throughout the entire course, was 
that which is called the edge rail, an improvement so obvious as to 
supersede the old description of rail which is called the flat rail or 
tram-plate. Itis a memorable and instructive fact, that the works 
were nearly completed before the directors were able to come to 
4 conclusion with respect to the nature of the power which should 
Propel the vehicle of conveyance on the road. They first ta 
of having pulleys and ropes with a clumsy apparatus stationed at 
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every mile to drag the carriages. Horse power was next proposed, 
But none of these propositions seemed to secure what alone the 
undertaking has been valuable for—viz. expedition and economy, 
Even the locomotive engines on the Darlington railway had done 
but little in the way of dispatch, not exceeding, as we have said, 
seven or eight miles, so that the hopes of the directors were not 
very particularly elevated as the work proceeded to its completion, 
Under these circumstances they had recourse to a simple, but, as it 
turned out, avery efficacious expedient. They put forth an an- 
nouncement offering a reward of 500/. for the locomotive engine 
which should, on a public trial, draw a given amount of draught 
with the least expence and greatest speed. The Ist October was 
the day fixed for trial; the judges were Messrs. J. A. Rastrick, 
Nicholas Wood, and John Kennedy, all civil engineers. In the 
meantime stéam-engine manufacturers in every part of the kingdom 
roused their furnaces, and polished up their hammers for the great 
competition. The day came, and as many, we are told, as ten 
engines were entered for the run. Five however only started, and 
in the course of the trial the contest was limited to three. The 
premium was awarded to the engine called the Rocket, belonging 
to Mr. Stephenson, the son of the engineer of the railroad ; bat it 
was more on account of its performance being in conformity with 
the technical conditions of the trial than for any superiority of prin- 
ciple or execution, that the prize was granted to its owner. As far 
as we can form an opinion on the subject, the “* Novelty” engine 
of Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson was the most admirable per- 
former of the whole. The weight of this engine, fully equipped, was 
three tons, ten hundred and ninety pounds. The Roe et weighed 
five tons, sixteen hundred weight, and the Sans Pareil six tons, one 
hundred weight. The cost of fuel per mile was: the Sans Pareil 
two-pence, Rocket three-pence, Novelty one farthing. The rate of 
speed was as follows. 


With a load equivalent to three With a carriage 


' times the weight of the engine. and passengers. 
Sans Pareil - 123 per hour. - — 
Rocket - - - 124 - ° ° 24 
Novelty - - . 203 - - - 32° 


It will be seen that the powers of the Novelty engine are quite 
marvellous, inasmuch as what we should have formerly called, 
the principle of power of draught being in the rates of weight, 's 
literally reversed in this instance, the Novelty being capable of 
drawing a burthen equal to that which could be drawn by a compe 
titor twice its weight. lt is, therefore, the best example of the 
triumph of that grand improvement in the employmeat of steam 








* See for a full and scientific account of these experiments, the Mecha- 
nics Magazine, a work which has been the main instrument in raismg the 
mechanical arts of this country to their’ present exalted condition. 
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power which will make our day one of the most remarkable in the 
remarkable history of the steam engine. The great impediment to 
the application of steam to small purposes, if we can use the term, 
was the size of the boiler. A small boiler yielded only a small 
quantity of vapour, and the consequence was, that frequent trouble- 
some renewals of the supply of water and fuel became necessary. 
Something like a universal agreement seemed to be entertained, 
that the more extended the surface of a boiler exposed to fire, 
the more water would be evaporated in a given time. The requi- 
sition, therefore, for a great deal of room for the boiler, appeared to 
forbid the use of steam engines in occasions where such room could 
not be conveniently afforded. The triumph of the proprietors of 
the “‘ Novelty,” Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson, is, that they have 
practically demonstrated the falsehood of the principle., The tables 
which experienced engineers had framed for the construction of 
steam engines, computed the relation between boilers and the steam 
which they gave out; and they calculated that so much horse 
power, in the shape of steam, would be created by a boiler that had 
so much of its surface exposed to the heat. Twelve square feet of 
heating surface were allowed generally for each horse power, and if 
more surface were exposed, more steam would be generated: but 
Messrs. Braithwaite have produced a boiler of seveu horse power, 
which boiler has an extent of heating surface of only two and a half 
superficial feet. Thus they have brought into action a boiler, the 
quantity of heating surface in which is less by full four-fifths than is 
required for ordinary boilers to produce the same quantity of steam ! 
The importance of the vast discovery will be at once understood and 
appreciated. Well may Dr. Ure say, as he has done in an affidavit 
before the Court of Chancery, (made for the purpose of aiding in 
the protection of Messrs. Braithwaite against an ill-judged attempt 
to deprive them of their claim to originality,) that this improve- 
ment constitutes an era in the history of the steam engine, no less 
important than that of James Watt. The principle of Messrs. 
Braithwaite’s machine deserves a few words of explanation. It is 
known that metal in contact with water will transfer any heat that 
is applied to it with the greatest possible rapidity to the water. 
This fact is easily confirmed by any one who is master of a tea-ket- 
tle. Let the water in the kettle be in full boil, raise the kettle and 
you may place your hand on the bottom for several seconds without 
the least inconvenience. In the mean time the sides of the kettle 
are intolerably hot. The explanation is that the heat which was 
continuously applied to the bottom was instantaneously given, to 
the water, and that with such good will, (so to speak), that at the 
moment when the fresh supply of heat to it was stopped, it was found 
that the bottom had nearly exhausted itself of its caloric in behalf of 
the water, and hence the bottom is for a few moments much lower 
in temperature than the water. No further heat being applied, 
the bottom of the vessel ceases to be a conductor to the water, and 
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assumes the temperature of the water itself. The conclusion which 
this known quality of metal gave rise to, was, that a small extent of 
metal surface would be sufficient to transmit all the heat which can 
be applied to it in a given time. Messrs. Braithwaite availed them- 
selves of the inference ; they combined together a number of small 
metallic tubes, which contain the water; and around and amongst 
them hot air is distributed. An extraordinary quantity of this hot 
air is applied in a given time to the surface 0 the tubes, by means 
of a blast from a pair of bellows, and by the ingenious construction 
of a flue, into which the hot air is thus ue driven. They first 
produce, with the utmost rapidity, an ignited stream of air; they 
pass that stream over the surfaces of these tubes, which are thus 
most rapidly heated, and this stream, in all its intense temperature, 
is constantly and uninterruptedly kept up. The general result of 
this improvement is a great saving of fuel, a great saving of room, 
and the complete extinction of smoke ; thus opening the prospect to 
a new and boundless course of employment for steam power, which 
hitherto had appeared almost hopeless. 

To return to the history of the railway. We have stated the 
achievements of the steam-carriages in October, 1829, on a part 
of the road which was then completed. Another year or less was 
all that the engineer required to put the whole road in a state fit 
for public use ; and very early in the present year, the 15th of 
September was appointed as the day for the solemn opening of the 
work. The whole of the expenditure, up to the previous June, 
was 820,000/., including compensations, &c. On the 1L5th Sep- 
tember the ceremony took place. The following account of it is 
from the pen of an eye-witness :— 

‘At a quarter before ten, the Duke of Wellington entered the yard, sup- 
porting his noble hostess the Countess of Wilton, and followed by the 
Earl, Lord Hill, and other noblemen and gentlemen. He took his station 
in the front of the carriage. In the car, along with his Grace, we observed 
Prince Esterhazy, the Russian Ambassador, Lord Stanley, General Gas- 
coigne, Sir George Murray, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, &c. &e. The grand 
car was preceded by a band of music, and the procession, which was drawn 
by eight locomotive engines, proceeded in the following order :— 

‘Northumbrian, with the directors and numerous distinguished visitors, 
including the Duke of Wellington. 


Phenix, Green flag with Visitors and Proprietors. 
North Star. Yellow Ditto. Ditto. 
Rocket, Light Blue Ditto. Ditto. 
Dash, Purple Ditto. Ditto. 
Comet, Deep Red Ditto. Ditto. 
Arrow, Pink ‘Ditto. Ditto. 
Meteor, Brown Ditto. Ditto. 


‘The carriages, which were of every variety and form, some of them with 
three bodies, similar in interior arrangement to the French diligence, 
amounted, we believe, to twenty-eight in number, and could not have 
afforded accommodation to no less than eight hundred persons. The 
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Northumbrian engine, of fourteen-horse-power, it will be perceived, led the 
procession, and nothing could exceed the grandeur of its starting. The 
eround was kept by a party of the 4th regiment. 

” «The engines proceeded at a moderate speed towards Wavertree-lane, 
when increased power having been added, they went forward with arrow- 
like swiftness, and thousands fell back, whom all the previous efforts of a 
formidable police could not move from the road. After passing Waver- 
tree, the procession at once entered the deep ravine at Olive Mount, and 
the eye of the passenger could scarcely find time to rest on the multitude 
that lined the roads, or admire the various bridges thrown across this great 
monument of human labour. In a short time afterwards, the magnificent 
embankment between Broad-green and Roby was traversed, and the an- 
tique tower of Huyton Church marked the velocity at which the procession 
was moving. Rainhill-bridge was soon neared, and the inclined plane of 
Sutton began to be ascended at a more slackened rate. The summit was 
soon gained, and twenty-four miles an hour became the maximum of the 
speed. 

wat a quarter before twelve o'clock, Sankey embankment and viaduct 
were in view. The viaduct and’embankment particularly obtained the Duke’s 
attention, and ‘ magnificent!” “ stupendous!” were heard frequently 
to issue from his lips. The viaduct was rapidly passed, and the engines 
entered on the Kenyon embankment, and at Parkfield, seventeen miles 


from Liverpool, stopped to renew the feeders and take in a fresh supply 
of fuel.’ 


It was here that Mr. Huskisson met a dreadful death. Having 
got out of his carriage to converse with some friends on the great 
work before them, the unfortunate gentleman was proceeding 
across the road to regain his seat, just at the moment when the 
Rocket steam carriage was rapidly moving on its journey. In the 
trepidation of the instant he fell; his leg and thigh lay across the 
rail; the wheel went over both, and shattered them to pieces. He 
survived the accident only a few hours. The event damped every 
body’s spirits, but in other respects the ceremony was most tri- 
umphantly completed. 

Since that time the road has been permanently opened for pas- 
sengers ; and the conveyance being found expeditious, cheap, and 
a has met with the most decided encouragment from the 
public. 

[t is quite impossible to estimate the results of this splendid ex- 
periment on our physical and social condition. The principle which 
has been thus so victoriously carried into effect, is one that applies 
to navigation as well as to al carriage; and as it will, when em- 


ployed in navigation, be capable of rendering communication by 
sea, as controllable with respect to time, as that by land is already, 
so will commerce be placed on a footing of regularity and security 
which it never experienced before. Already numerous rail roads 
on the plan of that between Manchester and Liverpool are agohen 
of, and there is little doubt that, by and by, we shall have all the 
counties of England within the range of the twopenny post. 
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Anv. 1X.—Retrospections of the Stage. By the late Mr. John Bernard. 
By his Son, W. B. Bernard. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 1830, 


A GREAT deal too much importance is conceded in our days to the 
personal characters of players. We forget that all their claims on 
our attention arise from the success with which they escape, as it 
were, from their own identity, and, with a wanton perversion of 
the objects of our regard, we tender our admiration toa man for 
that which it was the triumph of his professional life to keep out 
of sight. It cannot be expected, either, that the history of the 
gentlemen of the drama will afford many examples of conduct 
which it would be useful to uphold for the government of the rising 
generation. We must recollect that the stage is so far from being 
a legitimate calling, that Acts of Parliament are not yet repealed 
which dishonour those gentlemen and ladies with very humiliating 
epithets. We do not sympathize with the spirit of obsolete legis. 
lation, nor should we wish to have the law or the custom of 
another country transferred to ours, by which the voice of bigotry 
amongst us would be authorized to refuse christian burial to an actor. 
But when we know how the dramatic corps is formed and te- 
cruited, when we know (with some splendid exceptions indeed) 
that it is the goal to which an irregular ambition, urged by a con- 
ceited aversion to the ordinary processes of industrious life, drives 
many an enthusiastic young man, we cannot affect to be ignorant 
that the records of the lives of such persons cannot conduce to our 
stock of innocent intellectual recreation, much less to our fund of 
instructive knowledge. In nine cases out of ten, the candidate 
for the stage commences as an outlaw from his own family; he is a 
truant to his books, he is a votary of pleasure, and is only anxious to 
plunge into a medium of excitement, which is to be his atmosphere 
during his whole life. A little reflection, then, will inform us of 
the sort of materials which are most likely to constitute the bio- 
graphy of an actor, and we may be better able to judge how far the 
multiplication of works on such a subject is entitled to our encou- 
ragement. We cannot forget, too, that by this ill-bestowed favour on 
individuals, male and female, on the stage, we have been the.means 
of giving these persons a very false opinion of their own relation to 
society. There is scarcely a week passes over our heads, during the 
season, that we do not hear of a whole night’s amusement of some 
hundreds of respectable persons assembled, at Covent Garden or 
Drury-lane theatre, being unexpectedly prevented, by the absence of 
some sulky buffoon or another, to whom perhaps the trouble of dress- 
ing himself for his part is the only apprehension that has put his 
worship into a pet. Others of -these ‘‘ favourites” have had the 
audacity even to imitate that corrupt indifference to some of the 
laws of decency and morality which is the scandalous distinction 
of “uigh life;” nay, to go farther, for they do not condescend so 
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much as to ask a bill of divorce to sanction the provisions of their 
matrimonial code. Without in the least offering any injurious 
reflection on the character of Mr. Bernard the father, and still less 
willing to disparage any act of filial piety which may even induce 
the committal ofa folly out of partiality to the memory of a parent, 
we do take the liberty to say, that we have derived very little 
benefit from the perusal of the volumes before us; the materials 
are all very indifferent, and a great deal of solemnity and prepa- 
ration leads to nothing. Mr. Bernard’s own history has neither 
events nor incidents to raise it above that of every twenty men we 
meet with in an hour; itis only in the occasional anecdotes scat- 
tered over his volumes,—few and far between, it must be allowed, 
and somewhat doubtful too as to their authenticity,—that the editor 
can hope to find an excuse for this publication. We shall give 
some of the most amusing we can find. Whitely, the hero of the 
following anecdotes, was an Irish strolling manager : 


‘ Jemmy Whitely (an eccentric manager of a travelling corps) was not 
particular, in poor communities, as to whether he received the public 
support in money or in “kind.” He would take meat, fowl, vegetables, &c., 
value them by scales, &c., and pass in the owner and friends for as many 
admissions as they amounted to. Thus his treasury very often, on a 
Saturday, resembled a butcher’s warehouse rather than a banker's. Ata 
village on the coast the inhabitants brought him nothing but fish; but as 
the company could not subsist without its concomitants of bread, potatoes, 
and spirits, a general appeal was made to his stomach and sympathies, 
and some alteration in the terms of admission required. Jemmy accord- 
ingly, after admitting nineteen persons one cvening for a shad a-piece, 
stopped the twentieth and said—‘“ I beg your pardon, my darling—I am 
extramely sorry to refuse you; but if we ate any more fish, by the powers! 
we shall be turned into mermaids!” 

‘ One of his expedients to invigorate the business, when it was getting 
intoa decline, was to advertize what he called his ‘* Chinese Conjuror,” 
the phenomenon of a figure which, by internal machinery, would not only 
walk, move, and look like a man, but speak also, being capable of an- 
swering any question that was put to it, upon two minutes’ consideration. 
The figure was made of pasteboard, with very ample habiliments, rather 
exceeding in dimensions the human form, and was managed on the fol- 
lowing system. After taking off its head, pulling aside its garments, and 
opening its breast, to shew that it contained no human being, it was 
placed over a trap, up which an actor ascended, and took possession of its 
interior unobserved. It then moved about, to the astonishment of the 
spectators, and sat down to be questioned. Meanwhile the company, 
having studied a series of questions and answers with the unseen coufede- 
rate, had disguised themselves in their plain clothes, and dispersed about 
the front. By the variety and frequency of their enquiries, the mouths 
of the audience were sealed ; and as each one, before he made an interro- 
gation, took care to inform those about him of its nature, the truth of 
the replies involved the assembly in a sentiment of profound astonishment. 
This took very well at first; bat if the voice of the machine, or the persons 
of the confederates did not betray the artifice, on a succeeding evening, 
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some infernal Yorkshireman found his way into the pit, which answered 
the same end. On one occasion a countryman who happened to be suspi- 
cious, hearing a good deal of Troy and Rome, and Greece and Shake- 
speare, asked after and answered, suddenly got up and enquired of the 
figure what was his mother’s grandmother's name! Whitely, who officiated 
on the stage during this, was not confounded at the fellow’s subtilty, but 
whispered the image, which immediately howled out in Irish, * Ohil one 
Gruish Kin agrany !”—“ there my darling,” said the manager, “ there’s 
your grandmother's foldediddle for you!” All eyes were bent upon Tyke, 
who shook his head and replied—*‘ Na, it beant; ma moother’s graun- 
moother’s neam be Deborah Dykes!” ‘* Well, you bog-trotter,” replied 
Jemmy, “and isnt Ohil one Gruish Kin agrany the Chinese for Deborah 
Dykes? If you hadn't interrupted the jontleman wouldn't he have come 
to the dirty English ov it presently ?” ’"—vol. i. pp. 160—163. 


The stories about Quin and Foote, Mr. Bernard recommends to 
attention, as being all perfectly genuine, and not by any means of 
the same class of anecdotes which are yearly manufactured in the 
names of these celebrated wits. 


‘Quin and Foote associated with the best company; and Quin, like 
Foote, was distinguished for a certain contempt for a portion of the society 
he courted, namely, the more noble but less intelligent. Dining one day 
at a party in Bath, Quin uttered something which caused a general mur- 
mur of delight. A nobleman present, who was not illustrious for the 
brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed—‘ What a pity ’tis, Quin, my boy, 
that a clever fellow like you should be a player!” Quin fixed and flashed 
his eye upon the person, with this reply—‘ What would your lordship 
have me be ?—a lord!” Quin was also distinguished for his attachment 
to the society of females; though the accounts which have been handed 
down of his rugged habits and propensities may have led my reader to the 
contrary supposition. Where ladies were present one evening, the subject 
of conversation was the doctrine of Pythagoras. Quin remained silent. 
One of the party (remarkable for the whiteness of her neck) asked Quin 
his opinion—‘“ Do you believe in the transmigration of souls, Mr. Quin ?” 
“Oh, yes, madam!" “ And pray may I inquire what creature’s form you 
would prefer hereafter to inhabit?” ‘A fly’s, madam.” “A fly!” 
“Yes, that I might have the pleasure, at some future day, of resting on 
your ladyship’s neck.” There was an infinite delicacy in the following :— 
Being asked by a lady why it was reported that there were more women in 
the world than men, he replied—“ It is in conformity with the arrange- 
ments of nature, madam: we always see more of heaven than earth!” 

‘Quin played Cato very well, which I attribute to some constitutional 
resemblance between the two. He was generally ‘‘as cool (to use a vul- 
garism) as acucumber.” Some person whom he had offended, met him 
one day in the street, and stopped him. “Mr. Quin,” said he, “ I—I—I 
understand, sir, you have been taking away my name!” ‘ What have 
I said, sir?” ‘ You—-you—you called me a scoundrel, sir!” ‘“ Keep 
your name,” replied Quin, and walked on.” 


The history of the Siamese soup is not without its attractions, 
and may serve to wr the nature of many mysteries which 
have had more important effects than itself in the word. 
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‘Quin’s soup.—Quin, in his old age, every one knows, became a great 
gourmand, and, among other things, invented a composition, which he 
called his ‘Siamese soup,” pretending the ingredients were principally 
from the ‘‘east.” The peculiarity of its flavour became the topic of the 
day. The “rage” at Bath was Mr. Quin’s soup; but as he would not 
part with the recipe, this state of notice was highly inconvenient; every 
person of taste was endeavouring to dine with him; every dinner he was 
at, an apology was made for the absence of the ‘ Siamese soup.” His 
female friends he was forced to put off with promises; the males received 
a respectful but manly denial. A conspiracy was accordingly projected by 
a dozen bons vivans of Bath, against his peace and comfort. At home he 
was flooded with anonymous letters; abroad, beset with applications under 
every form. The possession of this secret was made a canker to all his 
enjoyments. At length he discovered the design, and determined on 
revenge. Collecting the names of the principal confederates, he invited 
them to dinner, promising to give them the recipe before they departed— 
an invitation, as my reader will suppose, which was joyfully accepted. 
Quin then gave a pair of his old boots to the house-maid to scour and 
soak, and when sufficiently seasoned, to chop up into fine particles, like 
minced meat. On the appointed day, he took these particles, and pouring 
them into a copper pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, wine, water, and 
other ingredients, composed a mixture of about two gallons, which was 
served up at his table as his ‘Siamese soup.” The company were in 
transports at its flavour; but Quin, pleading a cold, did not taste it. A 
pleasant evening was spent, and when the hour of departure arrived, each 
person pulled out his tablets to write down the recipe. Quin now pre- 
tended that he had forgot making the promise; but his guests were not 
to be put off, and, closing the door, they told him in plain terms that 
neither he nor they should quit the room till his pledge had been redeemed. 
Quin stammered and evaded, and kept them from the point as long as 
possible; but when their patience was bearing down all bounds, his re- 
luctance gave way. ‘ Well, then, gentlemen,” said he, “in the first 
place, take an old pair of boots—!” ‘“ What! an old pair of boots!” 
“The older the better ;” (they stared at each other)—“ cut off their tops 
and soles, and soak them in a tub of water ;”—(they hesitated)—* chop 
them into fine particles, and pour them into a pot with two gallons and a 
half of water.” ‘ Why, d—n it, Quin,” they simultaneously exclaimed, 
“vou don’t mean to say that the soup we've been drinking was made of 
old boots!” “I do, gentlemen,” he replied, “‘by God! my cook will 
assure you she chopped them up.” They required no such attestation ; his 
cool, inflexible expression was sufficient: in an instant horror and despair 
were depicted in each countenance, in the full conviction they were indi- 
vidually poisoned. Quin, observing this, begged them not to be alarmed, 
since he could contemplate no dangerous results from their dinner; but 
if they thought it would sit uneasy on their stomachs, there was an 
apothecary’s shop in the next street. The hint was taken: an idea of 
personal safety subdued the rising throbs of indignation. Seizing their 
hats, away flew the whole bevy down the stairs, and along the street to 
the place advised, where ipecacuanha and other provocatives were speedily 
procured, and the “ Siamese soup” (and all its concomitants) was speedily 
disgorged.’— vol, i. pp. 194—198. 
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Doctor Jackson communicated to Mr. Bernard the curious his- 
tory of the late Mr. Davy, the composer of some of our most 
popular music. The anecdotes which are here recorded add 
another to that fund of practical evidence which seems to establish 
as a principle, that the power of success in any art is referable to 
natural endowment alone. ‘The little sketch is well done; and, 
without any allusion to its philosophical character, will be found 


extremely interesting. 


é Davy was an orphan child, left to the care of a poor relative, a 
weaver at Crediton. This man was a humble musician, teaching the 
science of psalmody to the village, and playing the bass viol at church, 
He had an old spinnet in his house, (the gift of a wealthier relative,) upon 
which he used to practise his tunes. Young Davy was always by his side 
on such occasions, and whenever he went away would mount his stool, 
and strike the instrument, in the endeavour to distinguish the notes. This 
amusement, however, not benefitting the spinnet, it was locked up; and 
the young musician, thus thrown upon his own resources, invented an 
instrument. He was at this time about six or seven. Next door to the 
weaver's was a blacksmith’s shop, into which young Davy was continually 
running to watch the operations of the modern Cyclopides. He was thus 
enabled, unperceived and unsuspected, to convey away at different periods 
a number of horse-shoes, which he secreted in the unoccupied garret of 
the weaver’s dwelling. Then procuring a piece of wire, (from the same 
magazine,) he attached it to two cross-beams, and on this suspended the 
shoes, assigning each its place in succession, and graduating a correct 
scale by the strength of his ear. He then obtained two sticks to strike 
them with, in imitation of the hand-bells which he had no doubt seen, 
as they were very prevalent in that part of England. So engrossed did 
he become in this new employment, that he not only gave up all his cus- 
tomary sports, but neglected his lessons and the family errands. He had 
sagacity enough, however, to keep the cause a secret, and fortune assisted 
him; till one day the weaver’s wife going up stairs to search among the 
lumber that the upper room contained, heard musical sounds, and stopping 
to listen, distinguished the outline of a psalm tune. However extra- 
ordinary the diversion, she could only attribute it to the presence of the 
devil, and her fright had nearly the effect of precipitating her to the 
bottom of the stairs. Her husband was at home, and to him she de- 
scended and made known this mysterious circumstance. He had less 
superstition than herself, and ascended the stairs more boldly. The 
same sounds were audible, and peeping up, he perceived the young 
musician perched on a ricketty, broken-backed chair, with his legs 
tucked under him, and his tiny hands thumping the horse-shoes, in the 
endeavour to form the same tunes he had heard his relative play. The 
weaver was too pleased and astonished at this discovery either to chide or 
disturb him, but retired with his wife, and after some cogitation, determined 
to go over to Exeter and tell Dr. Jackson his boy’s story, presuming that 
if he had abilities for music, it would be a better business for him than 
weaving, and knowing the Doctor's character to be as eminent for gene- 
rosity as musical science. The following day was accordingly devoted to 
the walk. The Doctor heard his narrative with mingled pleasure 4 
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surprise, and agreed to ride over to Crediton and witness the phenomenon. 
He did so, and was introduced by the weaver to his house and staircase, 
where the same sight presented itself as on a former occasion. The 
youngster was seated on his chair, thumping his horse-shoes and dis- 
tinguishing their sounds. The Doctor could not controul his transports, 
but sprung up into the garret, seized little Davy in his arms, and exclaimed 
—“This boy is mine !”—My reader can imagine the scene that ensued: 
this was good fortune far above the poor people’s expectations. Young 
Davy was then taken home to Exeter, and regularly apprenticed to his 

tron: his subsequent career is well known.’—vol. i, pp. 216—219. 

We cannot follow Mr. Bernard to Ireland, where, though he 
shews a real capacity for hitting off national peculiarities, he has 
certainly been able to gather nothing in the way of anecdote or 
“good thing” at all worthy of that land of originality and humour. 
The part of the record of his sojourn in Ireland, which made the 
greatest impression on our mind, was the very handsome and 
candid acknowledgment which the author has made of the bene- 
volence of the late John Kemble to himself. An acknowledgment 
of poverty sticks in the throat of most men; but he that sacrifices 
the feelings which would restrain such an avowal, in order to do 
justice to the kind heart of another, gives incontestible proof 
himself of being a worthy object of the good nature which he 
commemorates. 

Of Incledon we have the following anecdote :— 


‘Incledon had always a bad memory for study, and this was one reason 
why he was not a better actor. ‘* Without a man knows his author,” 
Macklin used to say, “‘ he does not know himself.” In addition to this, 
he could never vamp, to use a theatrical technical, which implies the sub- 
stitution of your own words and ideas when the author's are forgotten. 
Vamping requires some tact, if not talent; and Incledon’s recent occupa- 
tions had imparted to his manners that genuine salt-water simplicity, to 
which the artifices of acting were insurmountable difficulties. With his 
little stage experience, at this period, it will be supposed that he was more 
open to a lapsus than subsequently; and Mr. Palmer, having noticed one 
or two, was so careful for his fame, (nothing now could exceed the mana- 
ger’s kindness,) that he came round to Incledon and cautioned him. The 
latter promised to be more attentive; but resolved, if he again blundered 
or bog’d, to apologise in a manner of his own. 

‘An occasion was not long in arriving. The next night, whilst playing 
a lover, in the midst of a passionate address to his mistresss, he stuck as 
fast as though he had been up to his middle in a Kilcobery slough. In 
vain the lady hemm’d and ha’d, the prompter whispered, or the audience 
stared; his agitation only increased at the assistance that was given him, 
and in endeavouring to recollect a little he forgot more. All was now at 
a stand-still, till Incledon suddenly observed to the lady, that love having 
taken away his language, perhaps she would permit him to express what 
he felt in a favourite air. He then broke into one of his ballads, and 
whilst singing the first verse recollected the author; a thunder of applause 
greeted this effusion, and he proceeded with spirit; but on quitting the 
stage, met Mr. Palmer at the wings, who stared at him like a statue, 
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Incledon immediately explained :—“ Mr. Palmer, you have been exceed. 
ingly kind and generous to me, and I wouldn’t offend you or the Bath 
audience for the world; there’s no persons I respect more; they treat me 
like a prince and a gentleman at the ‘ Catch Club:’ but the truth is, Sir, 
I forgot my part, and I could not take the cue. I assure you, Sir, my 
agitation was so great, I could not take the cue, and I introduced one 
verse of ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ in order to recollect the words.” 

‘Incledon, finding this plea sufficient, availed himself of his resource on 
several subsequent occasions, so that at length it became a remark in the 
green-room, whenever his voice was heard on the stage, “‘ Is he singing 
the music, or recollecting the words ?” ’—vol. ii., pp. 51—53. 

Mr. Bernard had the singular good fortune to have been ac- 
quainted with Dr. Herschell, whose history is one of curiosity, if 
not of great instruction. This celebrated astronomer was the son of 
a German musician, and he himself was bred up to the business of 
his father. He served as band-master in his youth, and up to a 
mature period of his life he followed the profession of an organist, 
when accidentally meeting with the celebrated work of Ferguson on 
Astronomy, he was so delighted, that he at once bent himself to that 
science, in which he afterwards performed such wonders. The 
reader will be glad to peruse any statement which may throw light 
on the character of such a man. 

‘Owing to the production of various operas at Bath, in which either 
serious or comic music was allotted me, I felt myself awkwardly situated ; 
which the good-natured German observing, he proffered his services to 
give me private instruction, upon terms which should be arranged at a 
future period. This offer I gratefully accepted, and attended him twice 
a-week at his own lodgings, which then resembled an astronomer’s much 
more than a musician’s; being heaped up with globes, maps, telescopes, 
reflectors, &c., under which his piano was hid, and the violoncello, like a 
discarded favourite, skulked away in one corner. 

This was not the only evidence of Mr. Herschel’s astrological propen- 
sities, nor were they a public secret; he had taken observations, and com- 
municated with philosophical societies; the consequence of which was, 
that he had been quizzed by the fiddlers, and called by the charitably- 
disposed an eccentric. To his friends and to myself, he alluded to these 
studies without embarrassment, and would modestly remark, that “all 
men had their failings, and this was his.” When I came to him of an 
evening, and caught him thus employed, he would tell me, with a laugh, 
to take care how I stepped over his “ new world,” and didn’t run foul of 
his ‘celestial system ;” and when I helped him to put his machinery aside, 
he had a standing joke in calling me his “« Atlas,” because I once carried 
the globe on my shoulders. When the removal was made, the fiddle was 
takea down, or the harpsichord opened, without further comment. 

Whether it was a presage of his future success, or a constitutional com- 
placency that fortified him so firmly against the battery of the waggish, | 
cannot say, but certainly no man bore a persecution of this kind with less 
marks of suffering. Nevertheless, I believe that his condition, in com- 
parison with mine, was paradisical. When it was known that I attend 
him privately, the actors swore that I was studying astronomy, which 
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rendered me the butt of the green-room, and fair game for every society I 
entered. | was gravely asked at table whether I “ advocated Tycho Brahe, 
er Copernicus *” and what was my ‘opinion of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Treatise on Fluxions?” whilst others stopped me in the street to inquire if 
1 “had calculated the period of the last comet’s return.” Edwin, who 
was my intimate, said the severest thing. ‘‘ Bernard’s got tired of ‘ Earth,’ 
and Herschel will carry him to ‘ Venus’ and ‘ Mercury.’” 

‘ Notwithstanding I was so familiar with his pursuits, one evening he 
gave me a surprise. The opera of * Lionel and Clarissa” was announced, 
in which I was given the part of Lord Jessamy. His Lordship having a 
difficult song, I went as usual to my clever friend to rehearse it. It was 
cold and clear weather ; bnt the sky that night was rather cloudy, and the 
moon peeped out only now and then from her veil. Herschel had a fire 
in his back-apartment, and placed the music-stand near its window, which 
| could not account for. He then procured his violin, and commenced 
the song, playing over the air twice or thrice to familiarize me with its 
general idea; and then leading me note by note to its thorough acquaint- 
ance. We got through about five bars pretty well, till of a sudden the sky 
began to clear up, and his eye was unavoidably attracted by the celestial 
bodies coming out, as it were, one by one from their hiding places: my 
eye, however, was fixed on the book; and when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Beautiful! 
beautiful!” squinting up at the stars, I thought he alluded to the music. 
At length, the whole host threw aside their drapery, and stood forth in 
naked loveliness: the effect was sudden and subduing—* Beautiful, beau- 
tiful,” shouted Herschel, ‘there he is at last!” dropping the fiddle, 
snatching a telescope, throwing up the window, and (though it was a night 
in January) beginning to survey an absentee planet, which he had been 
long looking for. 

‘ My stone-like surprise, not to say mortification, contrasted rather 
strongly with his rapturous expressions (which, by the by, seemed to wel- 
come the star back, as though he had been an old human acquaintance), 
“ Aha!—how—do—-you—do?—I’m—glad to see—you,” &c.; and I 
must confess that, for an instant, I was of Lady Anne’s humour, and 
wished that some gentlemanly comet would come by, and brush away the 
intruder with his tail. The fit, however, was soon over, and then we pro- 
ceeded with the song. 

_ ‘Herschel, when in company, owing to the above causes, was exceed- 
ingly abstracted, and would frequently listen to a long story without com- 
prehending a word of it. This was very mortifying to the person who had 
been endeavouring to entertain him; and on subsequent occasions, when 
this absence was perceived, it grew to be a common remark with many,— 
“ He’s in the clouds again, he’s star-gazing ! 

_‘ Nowhere more than at the theatre, in a long musical rehearsal, was he 
given to this celestial absorption of ideas, and nowhere so much was he 
exposed to sarcasm, both from the stage and the orchestra, whenever it 
Was perceived. At the time in question, Mrs. Baddeley came down to 
Bath for a few nights, and when she walked in as Polly, Herschel, who 

ad never seen her before, was so overpowered with her beauty, that he 
dropped his fiddlestick and stared at her. When this was mentioned in 
the Green-room, Edwin quaintly remarked, ‘‘ Well, ’twas nothing strange ; 

© was star-gazing.” 
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‘ Let me conclude these notices, as | would always wish to do when | 
cannot praise the talents, with a record to the virtues of this individual, 
The point of terms, though I repeatedly pressed him to settle it, he in- 
variably deferred, saying he had not time then to talk about “ terms,” he 
had only time to give me a “ lesson.” At the end of the season, having 
regularly received my two lessons a-week, I waited on him to know what 
remuneration I should make; when he refused to receive a shilling, say. 
ing, ‘“* He had undertaken to teach me, because he thought I could not 
afford to pay any one.”—vol. ii. pp. 58—63. 


As illustrating the chances and charges to which the early life of 
men of genius is always more or less subject, we quote rhe following 
assage relating to Sir T. Lawrence, who, it will be seen, escape 
but by mere accident, the destiny of the stage. In his ixteenths 
year, we are told, that young Lawrence expressed a decided pre- 
ference for the stage, and Mr. Bernard, shrewdly judging that the 
youth was worthy of better things, determined to dissuade him from 
the profession. He proceeds— 

‘I knew young Lawrence’s filial attachment, (which, among his ac- 
quaintance, was indeed proverbial,) and I suggested that the best plan 
would be, to achieve the desired object by a surprise. I appointed Law- 
rence, therefore, to come to my house the next morning, about twelve, 
with some friends, and sent word to his son to meet me there half an hour 
after. I then went to Mr. Palmer, told him the circumstance, and re- 
quested his co-operation. He promised it most freely, and agreed to at- 
tend the rendezvous at the time appointed. 

‘ By half-past twelve, the next day, all the parties were assembled : old 
Lawrence and his friends, in the back-parlour; young Lawrence, Mr. 
Palmer, and myself, in the front. The manager was no sooner introduced 
than, with great adroitness, he desired a specimen of young Lawrence's 
abilities, and took his seat at one end of the room. 

‘ I proposed the opening scene between Priuli and Jaffier, and one be- 
tween Jaflier and Belvidera. We accordingly commenced: (I, Priuli; 
he, Jaffier:) and he proceeded very perfectly, till, in the well-known 
speech of ‘“* To me you owe her,” he came to the line, 


‘«* T brought her—gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thanked me; but— ” 


but here Jaffier stammered, and became stationary. I held the book, but 
would not assist him, and he recommenced and stopped, reiterated, and 
hemmed, till his father, who had heard him with growing impatience, could 
contain his vexation no longer, but, pushing open the door, thrust in his 
head, and prompted him to the sentence, 


‘«¢a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul, for from that hour she loved me, 
Till for her life she paid me with herself; ” 


then added, “ You play Jaflier, Tom! D—m me if they’d suffer you to 
murder a conspirator !” 

‘The whole party uow made their appearance, and began to remon- 
strate; when Mr. Palmer, taking young Lawrence by the hand, assured 
him, in the most friendly manner, that he would do any thing to serve 
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him; but that it was his conviction the latter did not possess those ad- 
vantages which would render the stage a safe undertaking. ‘This address 
did not produce an instantaneous effect. It was obvious that the young 
artist entertained the reverse opinion: a conversation now ensued, in 
which I, abusing the life of an actor, and other friends painting the pro- 
spects of a painter, young Lawrence at length became convinced, but re- 
marked with a sigh, ‘* that if he could have gone on the stage, he might 
have assisted his family much sooner than by his present employments.” 

‘ My reader can appreciate the affection of this sentiment ; but I am un- 
able to describe its delivery, or the effect it took upon every person present. 
Passing over, therefore, the scene which ensued, I will only add, that 
young Lawrence went away, renouncing his intentions and retaining his 
friends. 

‘It is certainly one of my pleasantest recollections, that, by thus lending 
my aid to check this early propensity, (which, if encouraged, must have 
led to a renouncement of the pencil,) I was an agent, however humble or 
indirect, in the furtherance of my worthy friend’s ultimate prosperity’.—vol. 
li, pp. 86—89. 

Mr. Bernard may be very proud indeed of the success of his 
well-conceived and happy stratagem. 

We do not tkink that the two volumes contain better specimens 
of the talent and humour of the author than those we have given. 
The absence of pretension, and the evident desire to amuse, which 
we observe in the work, may serve to compensate for the generally 
frivolous character of its contents. 





Ant. X.—Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., B.A. By William 
Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 328. London: Colburn and Co. 1830. 


Tuis volume came into our hands at the same time with an an- 
nouncement that its author was no more. His career in literature 
has been almost as eccentric as his progress through private life. 
After having divorced, or at least separated, himself from two wives 
in succession, he had for some years lived like a man who had no 
ties to connect him with the common usages of society. He rose 
from his bed at all hours, breakfasted, or at least drank tea, until 
dinner time, meanwhile committing to paper the thoughts that 
floated through his brain ; then took a mutton chop and tea again, 
and the evening was given to the theatre. At one period of his 
life he enjoyed a sort of twilight of fame in the literary world: he 
wrote theatrical critiques for the newspapers, which were praised, 
and sometimes not undeservedly, for ideas not less novel than dis- 
criminating and just, clothed in brilliant diction. But he soon 
alterwards became an ultra-radical, and was so fond of giving a 
political colour and tendency to every thing he touched, that he 
fell into the hands of a party who had no means of assisting his 
reputation. Extolled by them he was, indeed, to the skies, as a 
man of the first rate talents, who, without the usual aids of a 
T2 
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regular education, formed for himself a powerful and fascinating 
style. But their praise was the harbinger of his ruin. Had he 
confined himself to elegant literature alone, and pursued an even 
tenor in the relations of domestic life, there is little doubt that he 
might have risen to permanent distinction. 

It was one of Mr. Hazlitt’s strange failings that, though a fierce 
and uncompromising democrat in his political principles, he was a 
worshipper of Napoleon. The word ‘‘admiration” would not 
express the feelings which he entertained towards that despot ; he 
absolutely idolized him. How are these contrary principles of 
action to be reconciled? How could the same person have been 
in one country an advocate for the mg of the people, and in 
another for the tyranny of one man? We have hitherto ascribed 
this inconsistency to an ambition of singularity, not, perhaps, alto- 
gether free from a morbid dislike of the people who turned a deaf 
ear to his political declamations. It was something of this double 
motive, we thought, which induced him to take the trouble of 
writing the life of Napoleon,—a work which fell perfectly still- 
born from the press. There is a passage, however, in the little 
volume before us, which incidentally discloses the real link that 
bound him to the Corsican. He had the consummate vanity to 
believe that in his mental constitution and genius he was exactly 
Napoleon's counterpart! He doubtless filled his fancy also with the 
belief that a destiny similar to that of the French Emperor awaited 
him; and this, perhaps, is the real clue to his abandonment of the 
pencil forthe pen. Originally he was brought up as a painter, and 
such was his genuine love of the art that, had he pursued it sted- 
fastly, he must of necessity have risen toeminence. But his ruling 
passion was a false light that kept him wandering and restless 
during the best part of his life, and prevented him from leaving 
any solid monument behind him, by which he might hereafter be 
remembered. 

We have, however, no intention of dwelling on this subject 
farther at present, our only proper object being to introduce to the 
reader the ‘Conversations’ before us, which having, we believe, 
already appeared in some of the periodical journals, are now for 
the first time collected. They present hardly any topics deserving 
of criticism, being altogether in a gossiping style, very well cal- 
culated for those persons who are fond of” what is called light 
reading. It will be found that, for the most part, they present 
Mr. Northcote (whose name, as a painter and the author of the Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, is known to every body) in a favourable 
point of view. Correct taste and strong powers of judgment 
appear to have been mingled in his character, with somewhat of 
that moroseness for which many eminent men of the last century 
seem entitled to plead a sort of privilege. It is like lifting the 
curtain of the past to hear an octogenarian of this class speak 0 
the élite of his time. 
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‘| inquired if he remembered much of Johnson, Burke, and that set of 
persons’ He said, yes,a good deal, as he had often seen them. Burke 
came into Sir Joshua’s painting room one day, when Northcote, who was 
then a young man, was sittin for one of the children in Count Ugolino. 
(It is the one in profile with the hand to the face.) He was introduced as 
a pupil of Sir Joshua’s, and, on his looking up, Mr. Burke said, “ Then 
| see that Mr. Northcote is not only an artist, but has a head that would do 
for Titian to paint.” Goldsmith and Burke had often violent disputes about 
politics ; the one being a staunch Tory, and the other at that time a Whig 
and outrageous anti-courtier, One day he came into the room, when Gold- 
smith was there, full of ire and abuse against the late king, and went on 
in such a torrent of the most unqualified invective that Goldsmith threat- 
ened to leave the room. The other, however, persisted ; and Goldsmith 
went out, unable to bear it any longer. So much for Mr. Burke's pre- 
tended consistency and uniform loyalty! When Northcote first came to 
Sir Joshua, he wished very much to see Goldsmith; and one day Sir 
Joshua, on introducing him, asked why he had been so anxious to see 
him? ‘ Because,” said Northcote, ‘‘ he is a notable man.” This expres- 
sion, notable, in its ordinary sense, was so contrary to Goldsmith’s cha- 
racter, that they both burst out a-laughing very heartily. Goldsmith was 
two thousand pounds in debt at the time of his death, which was hastened 
by his chagrin and distressed circumstances: and when ‘“ She Stoops to 
Conquer” was performed, he was so choked all dinner-time that he could 
not swallow a mouthful. A party went from Sir Joshua’s to support it. 
The present title was not fixed upon till that morning. Northcote went 
with Ralph, Sir Joshua’s man, into the gallery, to see how it went off; 
and after the second act, there was no doubt of its success.’—pp. 39- 41. 


There is much philosophy and good sense in some observations 
which we find a few pages further on, upon the inconsistent and 
unreasonable expectations of mankind. We are not disposed to 
agree, however, with old Northcote, in his general and sweeping 
imputations against critics of every degree. That envy does find 
its way into some of the minor publications, and does nibble with 
much spite occasionally the most brilliant reputations, cannot be 
denied. But that is the exception, we apprehend, and not the rule. 
The instance cited, besides, is not a very happy one, as nobody 
has injured Mr. Hazlitt’s fame more than himself. 


‘What a shame it was that Milton only got thirteen pounds nine shil- 
lings and sixpence for “‘ Paradise Lost.” Northcote said, ‘* Not at all; 
he did not write to get money, he has gained what he had proposed by 
writing it; not thirteen pounds nine shillings and sixpence, but an im- 
mortal reputation. When Dr. Johnson was asked why he was not invited 
out to dine as Garrick was, he answered, as if it was a triumph to him, 
* Because great lords and ladies don’t like to have their mouths stopped.’ 
But who does like to have their mouths stopped? Did he, more than 
others? People like to be amused in general; but they did not give him 
the less credit for wisdom and a capacity to instruct others by his writings. 
In like manner it has been said, that the King only sought one interview 
with Dr. Johnson ; whereas, if he had been a buffoon or a sycophant, he 
would have asked for more. Now there was nothing to complain of ; it wasa 
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compliment paid by rank to letters, and once wasenough. The King was 
more afraid of this interview than Dr. Johnson was ; and went to it asa 
school-boy to his task. But he did not want to have this trial repeated every 
day, nor was it necessary. The very —s of his self-love marked his 
respect; and if he had thought less of Dr. Johnson, he would have been 
more willing to risk the encounter. They had each their place to fill, and 
would best preserve their self-respect, and perhaps their respect for each 
other, by remaining in their proper sphere. So they make an outcry about 
the Prince leaving Sheridan to die in absolute want. He had left him long 
before: was he to send every day to know if he was dying? These things 
cannot be helped, without exacting too much of human nature!” I agreed 
to this view of the subject, and said, 1 did not see why literary people 
should repine if they met with their deserts in their own way, without 
expecting to get rich; but they often get nothing for their pains, but un- 
merited abuse and party obloquy. ‘Oh, it is not all party-spite,” said 
he, ‘* but the envy of human nature. Do you think to distinguish yourself 
with impunity? Do you imagine that your superiority will be delightful to 
others? Or that they will not strive all they can, and to the last moment, 
to pull you down? I remember myself once saying to Opie, how hard it 
was upon the poor author or player to be hunted down for not succeeding 
in an innocent and laudable attempt, just as if they had committed some 
heinous crime! And he answered, ‘ They have committed the greatest 
crime in the eyes of mankind, that of pretending to a superiority over 
them!’ Do you think that party abuse, and the running down particular 
authors is any thing new? Look at the manner in which Pope and Dryden 
were assailed by a set of reptiles. Do you believe the modern periodicals 
had not their prototypes in the party publications of that day? Depend 
upon it, what you take for political cabal and hostility is (nine parts in 
ten) private pique and malice oozing out through those authorised chan- 
nels.” ’—pp. 44—47, 


As is very frequently the case, such imputations as these prove 
only that the person who makes them would himse!f be actuated by 
such mean feelings, whenever the opportunity presented itself for 
their exercise. We remember the late Mr. Canning on one occa- 
sion announcing this truth with prodigious effect. be confirmation 
of it, we need only cite Northcote’s remarks upon the works of 
Thorwaldsen and Canova, two men avowedly the nearest to Phi- 
dias which the modern world has produced. We need hardly ob- 
serve, by way of explanation, or mitigation, if the word be liked 
better, that painters and sculptors have seldom been good friends. 
They tread too nearly upon the dominions of each other. 

*** Did you see Thorwaldsen’s things while you were at Rome? A 
young artist brought me all his designs the other day, as miracles that I 
was to wonder at, and be delighted with. But I could find nothing io 
them but repetitions of the antique, over and over, till I was surfeited.” 
‘‘He would be pleased at this.”—‘ Why, no! that is not enough: it is 
easy to imitate the antique :—if you want to last, you must invent soie- 
thing. The other is only pouring liquors from one vessel into another, 
that become staler and staler every time. We are tired of the antique; 
yet, at any rate, it is better than the vapid imitation of it. The world 
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wants something new, and will have it. No matter whether it is better or 
worse, if there is but an infusion of new life and spirit, it will go down to 
posterity ; otherwise, you are soon forgotten. Canova too, is nothing, 
for the same reason; he is only a feeble copy of the antique; ora mixture 
of two things the most incompatible, that and opera-dancing.” '—pp. 


51, 52. 


We are much more inclined to subscribe to the truth of the fol- 


lowing observations, the subject of which was more, perhaps, within 
Northcote’s professional knowledge. 


‘| asked Northcote if he had ever happened to meet with a letter of 
Warburton’s in answer to one of Dr. Doddridge’s, complimenting the 
author of the ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses,” on the evident zeal and ear- 
nestness with which he wrote; to which the latter replied candidly, that he 
wrote with great haste and unwillingness; that he never sat down to com- 
pose till the printer's boy was waiting at the door for the manuscript, and 
that he should never write at all but as a relief to a morbid !owness of 
spirits, and to drive away uneasy thoughts that often assailed him. ‘* That 
indeed,” observed Northcote, “* gives a different turn to the statement; | 
thought at first it was only the common coquetry of both authors and ar- 
tists, to be supposed to do what excites the admiration of others with the 
greatest ease and indifference, and almost without knowing what they are 
about. If what surprises you costs them nothing, the wonder is so 
much increased. When Michael Angelo proposed to fortify his native 
city, Florence, and he was desired to keep to his painting and sculp- 
ture, he answered, that those were his recreations, but what he really un- 
derstood was architecture. That is what Sir Joshua considers as the 
praise of Rubens, that he seemed to make a plaything of the art. In fact, 
the work is never complete unless it has this appearance; and therefore Sir 
Joshua has laid himself open to criticism, in saying that a picture must 
not only be done well, it must seem to have been done easily! It cannot be 
said to be done well, unless it has this look. That is the fault of those 
laboured and timid productions of the modern French and Italian schools ; 
they are the result of such a tedious, petty, mechanical process, that it is 
as difficult for you to admire as it has been for the artist to execute them, 
Whereas, when a work seems stamped on the canvass by a blow, you are 
taken by surprise; and your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical 
as the impulse of genius which has caused it. I have seen a whole length 
portrait by Velasquez, that seemed done while the colours were yet wet; 
every thing was touched in it, as it were, by a wish; there was such a 
power that it thrilled through your whole frame, and you felt as if you 
could take up the brush and do any thing. It is this sense of power and 
freedom which delights and communicates its own inspiration, just as the 
opposite drudgery and attention to details is painful and disheartening. 
There was a little picture of one of the infants of Spain on horseback, also 
by Velasquez, which Mr. Agar had,* and with which Gainsborough was 
so transplanted, that he said in a fit of bravado to the servant who showed 
it, ‘tell your master I will give him a thousand pounds for that picture !’ 
Mr. Agar began to consider what pictures he could purchase with the 





‘* Now at the Dulwich gallery.’ 
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money if he parted with this, and at last having made up his mind, sent 
Gainsborough word he might have the picture ; who not at all expecting 
this result, was a good deal confused, and declared, however he might ad- 
mire it, he could not afford to give so large a sum for it.”—pp. §9—y2, 


It is very odd that with all his taste, Northcote could not under- 
stand the beauties of Homer. We do not recollect an instance of 
such insensibility as this before. Byron was no admirer of Shaks- 
peare ; there are many who do not read much of Milton ; very many 
who have never read the whole of “ Paradise Jost.” But we had 
thought that whether in Greek or English, Homer was capable of 
pleasing every order of mind, whether cultivated or not. North- 
cote could make nothing of his gods; he was utterly in the dark 
about him. He supposed that the real cause of his being so gene- 
rally admired was that his works were put into the hands of young 
people at school. Now, on the contrary, we are sure that in nine 
cases out of ten, Homer is very little relished at that age, and that 
we have even to conquer the associations of dislike which every 
thing in the shape of a task is sure to leave behind it, before we 
can taste the exquisite simplicity, and enter into the real spirit of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

We have been a good deal amused with one of Northcote’s 
tirades against the Catholics. ‘ They are such devils,’ he says, 
alluding to the efforts made for their emancipation before the late 
measure, ‘(what with their cunning, their numbers, and their 
zeal,) that if they once get a footing, they will never rest till they 
get the whole power into their hands.’ This is ludicrous beyond 
measure. The old painter little thought of one circumstance, but 
which nevertheless is undeniable, that the Catholics, as politicians, 
are much less united than any other set of religionists in the 
country. Nay, we ought to have put it more strongly, and have 
said that they were infinitely more disunited, and that the prin- 
ciple which makes them so is one that will divide them more 
and more every year. They are divided in England into the aris- 
tocracy, gentry, and trades-people. The aristocracy are the proud- 
est and perhaps the least intelligent set of men, that can be found 
in their rank in this, or in any other country. The gentry are 
equally haughty and equally imbecile in intellect. There is not a 
man amongst them all that can make a speech, with any tolerable 
sense in it——not to speak of eloquence. They are ashamed of each 
other in public, whenever a public exhibition is to be made, and 
indeed well they may be, for a set of more thorough boobies does 
not exist. As to the lower orders of the Catholics in this country, 
from the trades-people downwards, they hate their own aristocracy 
and ie for their insolence, and despise them for their inca- 
pacity. They are moreover all radicals, every man of them; 
whereas the aristocracy and gentry are, with some obscure eXxcep- 
tions, against any change in those parts of the system which stand 
in need of reform. To imagine that such elements are these, 
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cordant as they are, and must be, can ever by any possibility con- 
trive to overturn the state, even supposing that they had powerful 
materials for such a confederacy, which they have not, is to fill 
the brain with mere phantoms. Besides, the spirit of religious 
conspiracy has passed away ; the time for it has gone by; it has 
become unfashionable, and nothing short of sanguinary persecution, 
which we never expect to hear of again in this country, can pos- 
sibly afford the slightest chance for reviving it. 

‘It was but the other day,’ adds Northcote, ‘ that the Jesuits 
nearly overturned the empire of China; and if they were obliged 
to make laws and take the utmost precaution against their crafty 
encroachments, shall we open a door to them, who have only just 
escaped from their hands?’ The poor Jesuists: they are the foxes 
that steal the geese from every farm-yard! Every thing is laid at 
their door. We verily believe that if there was an earthquake in 
some part of the world, it would be ascribed to the machinations of 
the Jesuits. Overturn the empire of China! The fact we may 
boldly state to be apocryphal ; but if it were true, it would only be 
an argument against the existence of that order in this country, 
and not against the emancipation of the Catholics, amongst whom 
there are a great many persons who have no liking for the Jesuits, 
and who are well convinced that religion would be much better 
without them. Mr. Hazlitt took off the edge of old Northcote’s 
anger amusingly enough. 


‘I said, 1 had thrown a radical reformer into a violent passion lately, 
by maintaining that the Pope and the Cardinals of Rome were a set of as 
good-looking men as so many Protestant Bishops or Methodist Parsons ; 
and that the Italians were the only people who seemed to me to have any 
faith in their religion as an object of imagination or feeling. My opponent 
grew almost black in the face, while inveighing against the enormous ab- 
surdity of transubstantiation; it was in vain I pleaded the beauty, inno- 
cence, and cheerfulness of the peasant girls near Rome, who believed in 
this dreadful superstition, and who thought me damned, and would pro- 
bably have been glad to see me burnt at a stake as a heretic. At length 
I said, that I thought reason and truth very excellent things in themselves, 
and that when I saw the rest of the world grow as fond of them as they 
were of absurdity and superstition, I should be entirely of his way of think- 
ing; but I liked an interest in something (a wafer or a crucifix) better 
than an interest in nothing. What have philosophers gained by unloosing 
their hold of the ideal world, but to be hooted at and pelted by the rabble, 
and envied and vilified by one another, for want of a common bond of 
union and interest between them? I just now met the son of an old 
literary friend in the street, who seemed disposed to cut me for some here- 
ditary pique, jealousy, or mistrust. Suppose his father and I had been 
Catholic Priests, (saving the bar-sinister,) how different would have been 
my reception! He is short-sighted indeed; but had I been a Cardinal, 
he would have seen me fast enough: the costume alone would have 
assisted him. Where there is no frame-work of respectability founded 
on the esprit de corps, and on public opinion cemented into a prejudice, 
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the jarring pretensions of individuals fall into a chaos of elementary parti- 
cles, neutralising each other by mutual antipathy, and soon become the 
sport and laughter of the multitude. Where the whole is referred to 
intrinsic, real merit, this creates a standard cf conceit, egotism, and envy, 
in every one’s own mind, lowering the class, not raising the individual, 4 
Catholic Priest, walking along the street, is looked up to as a link in the 
chain let down from heaven; a Poet or Philosopher is looked down upon 
as a poor creature, deprived of certain advantages, and with very question- 
able pretensions in other respects. Abstract intellect requires the weight 
of the other world to be thrown into the scale, to make it a match for the 
prejudices, vulgarity, ignorance, and selfishness of this !’—pp. 111— 113. 


This reasoning, which really has something in it, appears in the 
end to have a about Northcote to view the matter in some- 
what of a similar light. 


*« You are right,” said he. ‘ It was Archimedes who said he would 
move the earth if he had a place to fix his levers on: the priests have 
always found their purchase in the skies. After all, we have not much 
reason to complain, if they give us so splendid a reversion to look forward 
to. That is what I said to G— when he had been trying to unsettle the 
opinions of a young artist whom I knew. Why should you wish to turn 
him out of one house, till you have provided another for him? Besides, 
what do you know of the matter more than he does? His nonsense is as 
good as your nonsense, when both are equally in the dark. As to what 
your friend said of the follies of the Catholics, I do not think that the 
Protestants can pretend to be quite free from them. So when a chaplain 
of Lord Bath’s was teazing a Papist clergyman, to know how he could 
make up his mind to admit that absurdity of transubstantiation, the other 
made answer, ‘ Why, I'll tell you. When I was young, I was taught to 
swallow Adam's apple; and since that, I have fotind no difficulty with 
any thing else!’ We may say what we will of the Catholic religion; but 
it is more easy to abuse than to overturn it. I have myself no objection 
to it but its insatiable ambition, and its being such a dreadful engine of 
power. It is its very perfection as a system of profound policy and moral 
influence, that renders it so formidable. Indeed, I have been sometimes 
suspected of a leaning to it myself; and when Godwin wrote his Life of 
Chaucer, he was said to have turned Papist from his making use of some- 
thing I had said to him about confession. I don’t know but unfair ad- 
vantages may be taken of it for state-purposes; but I cannot help think- 


ing it is of signal benefit in the regulation of private life.””—pp. 113, 
114, 


Speaking of Fuseli, Northcote said that he was one of those 
persons who could not argue! He could throw out very brilliant 
and striking things; but if you at all questioned him, he could 
no more give an answer than a child of three years old. He had 
no resources, nor any corps de reserve of argument beyond his first 
line of battle! Lord Byron was, in this respect, exceedingly like 

useli. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to measure the degree of fidelity 
with which these conversations are reported. The language, W° 
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apprehend, and the manner are not Northcote’s. These belong 
manifestly to Mr. Hazlitt; the matter, for the most part, to his 
friend ; at least, so far as it is ascribed to him. Perhaps the reader 
will best understand the value of these chit-chat scenes, by seein 
one of them in an entire state. We shall select the fifteenth, as 
being replete with a great variety of amusing topics. 

‘| went to Northcote in the evening to consult about his Fadles. He 
was down stairs in the parlour, and talked much as usual: but the di ffe- 
rence of the accompaniments, the sitting down, the preparations for tea, 
the carpet and furniture, and a little fat lap-dog interfered with old asso- 
ciations, and took something from the charm of his conversation. He 
spoke of a Mr. Laird, who had been employed to see his “ Life of Sir Joshua” 
through the press, and whom he went to call upon in an upper story in 
Peterborough-court, Fleet-street, where he was surrounded by his books, 
his implements of writing, a hand organ, and his coffee-pots; and he said 
he envied him this retreat more than any palace he had ever happened to 
enter. Northcote was not very well, and repeated his complaints. I said, 
| thought the air (now summer was coming on) would do him more good 
than physic. His apothecary had been describing the dissection of the 
elephant, which had been just killed at Exeter Change. It appeared that, 
instead of the oil which usually is found in the joints of animals, the inter- 
stices were, in this case, filled up with a substance resembling a kind of 
white paint. This Northcote considered as a curious instance of the wise 
contrivance of nature in the adaptation of means to ends; for even in 
pieces of artificial mechanism, though they use oil to lubricate the springs 
and wheels of clocks, and other common-sized instruments, yet in very 
large and heavy ones, such as steam-engines, &c., they are obliged to use 
grease, pitch, and other more solid substances, to prevent the friction. 

‘If they could dissect a flee, what a fine, evanescent fluid would be found 
to lubricate its slender joints and assist its light movements! Northcote 
said the bookseller wished to keep the original copy of the Fables to bind 
up asa literary curiosity. I objected to this proceeding as unfair. There 
were several slips of the pen and slovenlinesses of style (for which I did 
uot think him at all accountable, since an artist wrote with his left hand 
and painted with his right), and I did not see why these accidental inad- 
vertences, arising from diffidence and want of practice, should be, as it 
were, enshrined and brought against him. He said, “ Mr. P H 
tasked me the hardest in what I wrote in the Artist. He pointed out 
where I was wrong, and sent it back to me to correct it. After all, what 
I did there was thought the best!” I said Mr. H was too fastidious, 
and spoiled what he did from a wish to have it perfect. He dreaded that 
a shadow of objection should be brought against any thing he advanced, 
80 that his opinions at last amounted to a kind of genteel truisms. One 
must risk something in order to do any thing. I observed that this was 
remarkable in so clever a man; but it seemed as if there were some fatality 
by which the most lively and whimsical writers, if they went out of their 
own eccentric path and attempted to be serious, became exceedingly grave 
and even insipid. His farces were certainly very spirited and original : 
No Sone no Supper was the first play I had ever seen, and I felt 
grateful to him for this. Northcote agreed that it was very delightful ; 
and said there was a volume of it when he first read it to them one night 
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at Mrs. Rundle’s, and that the players cut it down a good deal and sup- 
plied a number of things. There was a great piece of work to alter the 
songs for Madame Storace, who played in it and who could not pronounce 
half the English terminations. My GranDMOTHER, too, was a laughable 
idea, very ingeniously executed ; and some of the songs in this had an 
equal portion of elegance and drollery, such as that in particular— 
‘For alas! long before I was born, 
My fair one had died of old age ! 


Still some of his warmest admirers were hurt at their being farces—if they 
had been comedies, they would have been satisfied, for nothing could be 
greater than their success. They were the next to O’Keefe’s, who in that 
line was the English Moliere. 
‘ Northcote asked if 1 remembered the bringing out of any of O’Keefe’s ? 
1 answered, no. He said, “ It had the oddest effect imaginable—at one 
moment they seemed on the point of being damned, and the next moment 
you were convulsed with laughter. Edwin was inimitable in some of them. 
He was one of those actors, it is true, who carried a great deal on the stage 
with him, that he would willingly have left behind, and so far could not 
help himself. But his awkward, shambling figure in Bowkitt the dancing- 
master, was enough to make one die with laughing. He was also unri- 
valled in Lingo, where he was admirably supported by Mrs. Wells in 
Cowslip, when she prefers ‘a roast duck’ to all the birds in the Heathen 
Mythology—and in Peeping Tom, where he merely puts his head out, the 
faces that he made threw the audience into aroar.” I said I remembered 
no further back than B——, who used to delight me excessively in Lenitive 
in the Prize, when I was a boy. Northcote said he was an imitator of 
Edwin, but at a considerable distance. He was a good-natured, agree- 
able man; and the audience were delighted with him, because he w 
evidently delighted with them. In some respects he was a colabalt: 
for instance, in Lenitive he stuck his pigtail on end, which he had no right 
to do, for no one had ever done it but himself. I said Liston appeared to 
me to have more comic humour than any one in my time, though he was 
not properly an actor. Northcote asked if he was not low-spirited; and 
told the story (I suspect an old one) of his consulting a physician on the 
state of his health, who recommended him to go and see Liston. I said 
he was grave and prosing, but did not know there was any thing the matter 
with him, though I had seen him walking along the street the other day 
with his face as fixed as if he had a look-jaw, a book in his hand, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, and very much like his own Lord Duberly. 
I did not see why he and Matthews should both of them be so hipped, ex- 
cept from their having the player’s melancholy, arising from their not seeing 
six hundred faces on the broad grin before them at all other times as well 
as when they were acting. He was, however, exceedingly unaffected, and 
remarkably candid in judging of other actors. He always spoke in the 
highest terms of Munden, whom I considered as overdoing his parts. 
Northcote said, “‘ Munden was excellent, but an artificial actor. You 
should have seen Weston,” he continued. “It was impossible, from 
looking at him, for any one to say that he was acting. You would sup- 
pose they had gone out and found the actual character they wanted, and 
brought him upon the stage without his knowing it. Even when they 
interrupted him with peals of laughter and applause, he looked about him 
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as if he was not all conscious of having any thing to do with it, and then 
went on as before. In Scrub, Dr. Last, and other parts of that kind, he 
was perfection itself. Garrick would never attempt Abel Drugger after 
him. There was something peculiar in his face; for I knew an old school 
fellow of his who told me he used to produce the same effect when a boy, 
and when the master asked what was the matter, his companions would 
make answer—*‘ Weston looked at me, Sir!” Yet he came out in tra- 
gedy, as indeed they all did! Northcote inquired if I had seen Garrick ? 
| answered, ‘‘ No—I could not very well, as he died the same year I was 
born!” I mentioned haying lately met with a striking instance of gene- 
alogical taste in a family, the grand-father of which thought nothing of 
Garrick, the father thought nothing of Mrs. Siddons, and the daughter 
could make nothing of the Scotch Novels, but admired Mr. Theodore 
Hook’s “Sayings and Doings !” 

‘Northcote then returned to the subject of his book and said, “ Sir 
Richard Phillips once wished me to do a very magnificent work indeed on 
the subject of art. He was like Curll, who had a number of fine title- 
pages, if any one could have written books to answer to them. He came 
here once with Godwin to show me a picture which they had just discovered 
of Chaucer, and which was to embellish Godwin's Life of him. I told 
them it was certainly no picture of Chaucer, nor was any such picture 
painted at that time.” I said, Godwin had got a portrait about a year 
ago which he wished me to suppose was a likeness of President Bradshaw : 
I saw no reason for his thinking so, but that in that case it would be worth 
ahundred pounds to him! Northcote expressed a curiosity to have seen 
it, as he knew the descendants of the family at Plymouth. He remem- 
bered one of them, an old lady of the name of Wilcox, who used to walk 
about in Gibson’s-Field near the town, so prim and starched, holding up 
her fan spread out like a peacock’s tail with such an air, on account of her 
supnosed relationship to one of the Regicides! They paid, however (in 
the vulgar opinion) for this distinction; for others of them bled to death 
at the nose, or died of the bursting of a blood-vessel, which their wise 
neighbours did not fail to consider as a judgment upon them. 

‘Speaking of Dr. M , he said, he had such a feeling of beauty in 
his heart, that it made angels of every one around him. To check a per- 
son who was running on against another, he once said, “ You should not 
speak in that manner, for you lead me to suppose you have the bad qua- 
lities you are so prone to dwell upon in others.”—A transition was here 
made to Lord Byron, who used to tell a story of a little red-haired girl, 
who, when countesses and ladies of fashion were leaving the room where 
he was, in crowds, (to cut him after his quarrel with his wife), stopped short 
neat a table against which he was leaning, gave him a familiar nod, and 
said, “You should have married me, and then this would not have hap- 
pened to you!” A question being started whether Dr. M was hand- 
some, Northcote answered, ‘I could see no beauty in him as to his outward 
person, but there was an angelic sweetness of disposition that spread its 
influence over his whole conversation and manner. He had not wit, but a 
fine romantic enthusiasm which deceived himself, and enchanted others. 
I remember once his describing a picture by Rosa de Tivoli (at Saltram) 
of Two Bulls Fighting, and he gave such an account of their rage and 
manner of teari1g up the ground, that I could not rest till we went over to 
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see it—when we came there, it was nothing but a coarse daub, like what 
might be expected from the painter: but he had made the rest out of a 
vivid imagination. So my father told him a story of a bull-bait he had 
seen in which the bull had run so furiously at the dog that he broke the 
chain and pitched upon his head and was killed. Soon after, he came 
and told us the same story as an incident he himself had witnessed. He 
did not mean to deceive, but the image had made such an impression on 
his fancy, that he believed it to be one that he had himself been an eye- 
witness of.” I was much amused with this account, and I offered to get 
him a copy of a whimsical production, of which a new edition had been 
printed. I also recommended to him the Spanish Rogue, as a fine mix- 
ture of drollery and grave moralizing. He spoke of Lazarillo de Tormes 
and of the Cheats of Scapin, the last of which he rated rather low. The 
work was written by Scarron, whose widow, the famous Madame de Main- 
tenon, afterwards became mistress to Louis XIV.’—pp. 206—214. 


A second part of these conversations is added, which is written 
in a more elaborate manner, being divided into dialogues, and 
suggesting the idea that they have been spun out rather finely. A 

uestion was put to Northcote as to the sort of figure which Sir 
Walter Scott would have made among the Burkes, and Johnsons, 
and Goldsmiths of the last century. His answer was, that Sir 
Walter would have stood his ground in any company. Cobbett 
was also one of his idols. He looked upon him as a giant, who 
can tear up a Subject by the roots. Of Wordsworth he had but a 
poor opinion: he would never be known to posterity. Upon Ros- 
seau he looked as a character more detestable than he had lan- 
guage to express. Lord Byron he placed upon a par with Dryden. 
These, and a great variety of similar topics, are pleasantly touched 
by both the speakers, who, throughout the volume, continue: to 
be upon very good terms, not only with each other, but also with 
their readers. 





Ant. XI.—On Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J, G. Lock- 
art, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. London: 
Murray. 1830. 


Ir is to be feared that this will not prove one of the most successful 
volumes of the Family Library. Sir Walter Scott has never been 
much nearer to truth than when he expressed an opinion that tales 
of ghosts and demonology are out of date at forty years and up- 
wards ; we think he might have said a great deal sooner. We 


entirely agree with him in thinking that it is only in the morning of 


existence this feeling of olden superstition, ‘‘ comes o’er us like a 
summer cloud,” and his book has perfectly convinced us that if he 
were to write at all on the subject, it should have been, as he him- 
self candidly admits, ‘during a period of life when he could have 
treated it with more interesting vivacity, and might have been at 
least amusing, if he could not be instructive.’ It would be absurd 
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to deny that ‘ even the present fashions of the world seems to be,’ 
as Sir Walter confesses, ‘ill-suited for studies of this fantastic 
nature ; and that the most ordinary mechanic has learning sufficient 
to laugh at the figments which in former times were believed by 
persons far advanced in the deepest knowledge of the age.’ Ina 
word, we have wholly outgrown witchcraft and all its impositions. 
There is not a man in a million who believes in ghosts ; astrology 
and the philosopher’s stone are set down as pretty much on a par, 
and as to the gules and goblins and evil spirits, they have long 
since taken flight even from our nurseries. ; 

Men have been for more than thirty years, the period usually 
assigned to a generation, accustomed to contemplate real and livin 
wonders, which far surpass in grandeur and power all the fictions 
of the past ages put together. The series of tremendous events 
which have chased each other with wonderful rapidity, the bloody 
and extensive wars, the overthrow of empires, the restoration of 
thrones and their second subversion, not unlikely to be followed by 
similar changes all over Europe, have raised our minds above 
the empire of the fable, and filled us with astonishment at 
combinations which not only could not have been foreseen, 
but could not have been even prefigured by the most daring 
imagination. Life and its passing occurrences open pages of 
romance more wonderful than any that have ever emanated from 
the genius of fiction; in the political world, opinion presides, and 
like the spirit of the fairy world, seems to order every thing by the 
waving of a wand pregnant with true enchantment. In the world 
of industry and the arts, ingenuity has wrought and is daily work- 
ing miracles which astound the most incredulous, It may be said 
to have trebled the population of the kingdom by the accession of 
power which it has given to machinery, in which wheels and 
spindles may be seen performing the offices of human hands, and 
almost inspired with human capacity. Steam, which is supposed 
to be as yet only in its infancy, not only wafts us with certainty 
and speed over the seas, but enables us as it were to fly over the 
land. Those and a thousand other real wonders passing before 
our eyes, far excelling the most extravagant inventions of the 
fancy, such as they were known down even to a late period, 
gives us a distaste for legendary lore, and most particularly for 
every thing connected with the exploded prodigies of sorcery. 

If Sir Walter Scott were even to enjoy a renovated youth, and to 
breathe once more the freshness of that morning of life in which he 
thinks such subjects are looked upon in their most engaging point 
of view, we doubt whether he could succeed in imparting to them 
permanent interest. They are but a collection of the worst aberra- 
tions of the human mind, presenting it in its weakest and most con- 
temptible superstitions and follies. The title of such a history, the 
Words demonology and witchcraft, may to some ears carry a mystic 
sound, and every thing conversant with mystery has its attractions. 
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But when a few facts are stated, a few attempts at imposition are 
described, and some instances of delusion disclosed, the rest is mere 
repetition. The whole is the history of old women. 

There are, it is certain, some things that do “come o’er us like 
a summer cloud,” some things that occur in the operations of the 
mind, as well as in the functions of the ath ee organs, the state. 
ment and explanation of which would not be unworthy of philoso- 
phy. Who has not felt that the mind sometimes forbodes great 
misfortunes, and occasionally important turns of prosperity? How 
happens it that we sometimes see faces, the faces of absolute 
strangers, and yet with which we feel as familiarly acquainted as if 
they belonged to the immediate circle of our most intimate friend- 
ship? What music is that which, though new, lights up suddenly 
within our memories associations that long had been forgotten? 
The delusions brought about by insanity, and by a diseased state 
of the organs, are referable to known causes; and it would be 
ridiculous to argue that the mind can be subjected to any decep. 
tion of the senses, without its being susceptible of a rational expla- 
nation. But though in the case of the mind itself, there may be many 
ideas and associations, the origin of which is too subtle for discover 
and examination, yet philosophy has paid little attention to suc 
phenomena, and still less to the power which the senses seem to 
possess, of occasionally conveying wrong information to the throne 
of reason. The store of facts already brought together, in reference 
to the latter branch of the subject, is remarkably scanty. A care- 
ful collection of them would have a higher value than the mere 
gratification of curiosity. Properly explained, they would teach 
us to refer every thing out of the ordinary course, to a natural and 
adequate cause, the habit of doing which would be more conducive 
to the prevention of mental maladies, to the preservation of a 
cheerful temper, and the promotion of happiness, than all the 
ethics which the schools could pour forth for a century. 

Sir Walter Scott has given a few, and but a few, illustrations of 
the subject, to which we have just alluded, in the present volume. 
He disclaims all idea of being a system maker, his object being, 
after a general account of demonology and witchcraft, to confine 
himself to narratives of remarkable cases, and to the observations 
that obvicusly arise out of them. He artfully enough excites our 
curiosity in his introductory letter, by stating the belief which more 
or less prevails, of the existence of spirits; a belief which he thinks 
proceeds naturally from the consciousness of immortality that per- 
vades every bosom. 


‘ The general, or, it may be termed, the universal belief of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, in the existence of spirits separated from the encum- 
brance and incapacities of the body, is grounded on the consciousness of 
the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, and demonstrates to all men, except 
the few who are hardened to the celestial voice, that there is within us 4 
portion of the divine substance, which is not subject to the law of death 
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and dissolution, but which, when the body is no longer fit for its abode, 
shall seek its own place, as a sentinel dismissed ftom his post. Unaided 
by revelation, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly reason should be able 
to form any rational or precise conjecture concerning the destination of the 
soul when parted from the body; but the conviction that such an inde- 
structible essence exists, the belief expressed by the poet in a different 
sense, Non omnis mortar, must infer the existence of many millions of 
spirits, who have not been annihilated, though they have become invisible 
to mortals who still see, hear, and perceive, only by means of the imperfect 
organs of humanity. Probability may lead some of the most reflecting to 
anticipate a state of future rewards and punishments; as those experienced 
in the education of the deaf and dumb, find that their pupils, even while 
cut off from all instruction by ordinary means, have been able to form, 
out of their own unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the existence of a 
Deity, and of the distinction between the soul and body—a circumstance 
which proves how naturally these truths arise in the human mind. The 
principle that they do so arise, being taught or communicated, leads to 
further conclusions. 

‘These spirits, in a state of separate existence, being admitted to exist, 
are not, it may be supposed, indifferent to the affairs of mortality, perhaps 
not incapable of influencing them. It is true, that, in a more advanced 
state of society, the philosopher may challenge the possibility of a separate 
appearance of a disembodied spirit, unless in the case of a direct miracle, 
to which, being a suspension of the laws of nature, directly wrought by 
the Maker of these laws, for some express purpose, no bound or restraint 
can possibly be assigned. But under this necessary limitation and excep- 
tion, philosophers might plausibly argue, that, when the soul is divorced 
from the body, it loses all those qualities which made it, when clothed with 
a mortal shape, obvious to the organs of its fellow men. The abstract idea 
of a spirit certainly implies, that it has neither substance, form, shape, voice, 
nor any thing which can render its presence visible or sensible to human 
faculties. But these sceptic doubts of philosophers on the possibility of 
the appearance of such separated spirits, do not arise till a certain degree 
of information has dawned upon a country, and even then only reach a 
very small proportion of reflecting and better informed members of society. 
To the multitude, the indubitable fact, that so many millions of spirits exist 
around and even amongst us, seems sufficient to support the belief that 
they are, in certain instances at least, by some means or other, able to 
communicate with the world of humanity. The more numerous part of 
mankind cannot form in their mind the idea of the spirit of the deceased 
existing, without possessing or having the power to assume the appearance 
which their acquaintance bore during his life, and do not push their re- 
searches beyond this point. 
| ‘ Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and solemn nature, occur both 
in private and public life, which seem to add ocular testimony to an inter- 
course betwixt earth and the world beyond it. For example, the son who 
has been lately deprived of his father, feels a sudden crisis approach, in 
which he is anxious to have recourse to his sagacious advice ; or a bereaved 
husband earnestly desires again to behold the form of which the grave has 
eprived him for ever; or to use a darker, yet very common instance, the 
*retched man who has dipped his hand in his fellow-creature’s blood, is 
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haunted by the apprehension that the phantom of the slain stands by the 
bed-side of his murderer. In all, or any of these cases, who shall doub: 
that imagination, favoured by circumstances, has power to summon up to 
the organ of sight, spectres which only exist in the minds of those by whom 
their apparition seems to be witnessed ?”—pp. 3—6. 


The imagination which is often so busy during sleep may doubt- 
less, and sometimes does conjure up a ghost as well as any other 
visionary object. A spectre of this description is easily referable 
to our dreams, which frequently leave such distinct impressions be- 
hind them, that we can scarcely distinguish them from realities, 
That the mind occasionally gains—what is called in Scotland a 
second sight—a dim and shadowy glance at futurity through its 
faculty of dreaming, is a fact which admits of no dispute. Com- 
pared indeed with the millions of visions which pass through the 
minds of men every night, the number of those which presage 
coming events is known not to be very considerable, and to place 
dependence on them, therefore, would be weak and irrational. 
Somnambulism, which is only a dream of more than ordinary 
liveliness and power, is sometimes brought about by spectral de- 
lusions. The story of Brutus and his evil genius, who promised to 
meet him again at Philippi, is easily conceived to have been nothing 
more than a dream. But we cannot so satisfactorily concede, that 
apparitions witnessed by a multitude are to be traced to mere de- 
lusions of the imagination. The cross of Constantine, for instance, 
with its inspiring motto, could not have been seen in the skies by 
the whole army, unless we admit that it was a miracle, or that it 
was an optical deception, caused by the vapours of the atmosphere. 
The anecdote related in Walker’s lives, is another curious instance 
of this class of visions. 


*** In the year 1686, in the months of June and July,” says the honest 
chronicler, “‘ many yet alive can witness, that about the Crosford Boat, 
two miles beneath Lanark, especially at the Mains, on the water of Clyde, 
many people gathered together for several afternoons, where there were 
showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which covered the trees and 
the ground; companies uf men in arms marching in order upon the water 
side ; companies meeting companies, going all through each other, and then 
falling to the ground and disappearing ; other companies immediately ap- 
peared, marching the same. I went there three afternoons together, and 
as I observed there were two-thirds of the people that were together saw, 
and a third that saw not, and though I could see nothing, there was such 
a fright and trembling on those that did see, that was discernible to all from 
those that saw not. There was a gentleman standing next to me, who 
spoke as too many gentlemen and others speak, who said, “ A pack of 
damned witches and warlocks that have the second sight! the devil hat 
do I see;’ and immediately there was a discernible change in his counte- 
nance. With as much fear and trembling as any woman I saw there, he 
called out, ‘ All you that do not see, say nothing; for I persuade you it !s 
matter of fact, and discernible to all that are not stone-blind.’ And those 
who did see told what works (i.e. locks) the guns had, and their length 
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and wideness, and what handles the swords had, whether small or three- 
vbarrd, or Highland guards, and the closing knots of the bonnets, black 
or blue; and those who did see them there, whenever they went abroad, 
saw a bonnet and asword drop in the way.” ’—pp. 14, 15. 


To deny that such apparitions as these were seen on the banks 
of the Clyde, in the year 1686, would be rash, knowing as we do 
that the play of vapours sometimes produces extraordinary re- 
flections. A short time before the late war with France, the 
English coast became for a few hours so distiuctly visible to the 
people at oa that objects were seen upon it with the naked 
eye, which in the usual state of the atmosphere, can only be per- 
ceived at the distance of four or five miles. A similar occurrence 
took place at Brighton, in the summer of 1825, when the French 
coast was distinctly seen within the horizon. There can be no 
doubt that such phenomena as these, are to be referred to a highly 
refracting power, imparted to the atmosphere, by some accidental 
combinations of the elements of which it is composed. 

In the case, however, of visions seen by individuals, they may be 
produced by other causes than the operation of the fancy during 
sleep. It is now well understood, by medical men, that they are 
the usual attendants of more than one disorder to which the 
human frame is subject, and under the influence of which all the 
senses combine to assist the delusion. It sometimes happens in- 
deed that one of the senses refuses, as it were, to take part in the 
conspiracy ; as in the instance of the lunatic in the infirmary of 
Edinburgh, who believed that the house in which he was confined 
was his own mansion, that his fellow patients were all feeding upon 
his bounty, that the servants were all his, and that he was living 
in a sumptuous style, having three services upon his table every 
day, but that from some cause or other every thing he partook of 
tasted of porridge! The fact was, that the poor man was allowed 
nothing but porridge, and that his sense of taste alone continued 
unvitiated. A gentleman of undoubted veracity has related to us 
a singular delusion, which happened to himself. He was upon 
a visit with a friend in the country, and on going up stairs to 
dress for dinner, he saw the lady of the house standing at her 
bed-room door, a handkerchief loosely thrown over her bust ; 
apparently she was waiting for her maid, her preparations for 
dressing not being quite completed. She of course disappeared 
the moment she was seen. The visitor proceeded to his room, 
and in the middle of his operations, turning round towards his 
bed, what should he see but the bust of his hostess again, 
her head quietly resting on his pillow! He was at first 
amazed beyond expression ; but being a man of stron mind, he 
instantly convinced himself that it must be an optical delusion. 
In order to assure himself of this fact, he went nearer to the 
object, when it vanished ; he then walked back to the place whence 
he first saw it—it returned again exactly as before ; he walked still 
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farther back, when it gradually faded from his sight, and thus he 
amused himself for a few minutes with an experiment upon his 
eyes, from which he concluded that the retina, being in rather 
a weak state, was unable at once to get rid of the impression 
which the unlooked-for appearance of the lady at her door in 
the first instance made upon it. 

With respect to those unhappy diseases of which spectres are 
the usual concomitants, they are thought chiefly to proceed from 
the injury done to the nerves by long-continued habits of intempe- 
rance. Sir Walter has related a very striking case of this deseri 
tion, from which it seems that even when, by an alteration of habits, 
the mind is freed from the frightful idea, the ar rye renewal of 
the association is sufficient to bring back upon the invalid all his 
misery. 


‘Of this the following instance was told to the author by a gentleman 
connected with the sufferer. A young man of fortune, who had led what 
is called so gay a life as considerably to injure both his health and fortune, 
was at length obliged to consult the physician upon the means of restoring 
at least the former. One of his principal complaints was the frequent pre- 
sence of a set of apparitions, resembling a band of figures dressed in green, 
who performed in his drawing-room a singular dance, to which he was 
compelled to bear witness, though he knew, to his great annoyance, that 
the whole corps de ballet existed only in his own imagination, His physician 
immediately informed him that he had lived upon town too long and too 
fast not to require an exchange to a more healthy and natural course of 
life. He therefore prescribed a gentle course of medicine, but earnestly 
recommended to his patient to retire to his own house in the country, 
observe a temperate diet and early hours, practising regular exercise, on 
the same principle avoiding fatigue, and assured him that by doing so he 
might bid adieu to black spirits and white, blue, green, and grey, with all 
their trampery. The patient observed the advice, and prospered. His 
physician, after the interval of a month, received a grateful letter from 
him, acknowledging the success of his regimen. The green goblins had 
disappeared, and with them the unpleasant train of emotions to which 
their visits had given rise, and the patient had ordered his town-house to 
be disfurnished and sold, while the furniture was to be sent down to his 
residence in the country, where he was determined in future to spend his 
life, without exposing himself to the temptations of town. One would 
have supposed this a well-devised scheme for health. But, alas! no 
sooner had the furniture of the London drawing-room been placed in order 
in the gallery of the old manor-house, than the former delusions returned 
in full force! the green figurantes, whom the patient’s depraved imagina- 
tion had so long associated with these moyeables, came capering and 
frisking to accompany them, exclaiming with great glee, as if the sufferer 
should have been rejoiced to see them, ‘‘ Here we all are—here we all are! 
The’ visionary, if 1 recollect right, was so much shocked at their appear- 
ance, that he retired abroad, in despair that any part of Britain could 
shelter him from the daily persecution of this domestic ballet.’-—pp. !9, 20. 


There are many other causes besides intemperance, which medical 
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men have found capable of producing similar consequences. The 
case of Nicolai, the celebrated bookseller of Berlin, is one of these. 
He had the moral courage to relate it himself to the Philosophical 
Society of that capital. His spirits suffered an unusual depression 
from a series of disagreeable incidents which happened to him in 
the year 1791, and from neglecting a course of periodical bleeding 
to which he had been accustomed. This state of his health brought 
on phantasmata, He saw crowds constantly moving through his 
premises, who acted before him, and sometimes addressed him. 
Knowing that these delusions were the results of his distemper, 
they excited his curiosity rather than his alarm, and they were 
eventually dispersed by the use of medicine. Another very remark- 
able case was communicated to Sir Walter by the physician under 
whose observation it fell. 


‘It was the fortune of this gentleman to be called in to attend the illness 
of a person long since deceased, who in his lifetime stood, as I understand, 
high in a particular department of the law, which often placed the property 
of others at his discretion and controul, and whose couduct, therefore, 
being open to public observation, he had for many years borne the charac- 
ter of a man of unusual steadiness, good sense, and integrity. He was, at 
the time of my friend's visits, confined principally to his sick-room, some- 
times to bed, yet occasionally attending to business, and exerting his mind, 
apparently with all its usual strength and energy, to the conduct of im- 
portant affairs intrusted to him; nor did there, to a superficial observer, 
appear any thing in his conduct, while so engaged, that could argue vacil- 
lation of intellect, or depression of mind. His outward symptoms of 
malady argued no acute or alarming disease. But slowness of pulse, 
absence of appetite, difficulty of digestion, and constant depression of 
spirits, seemed to draw their origin from some hidden cause, which the 
patient was determined to conceal. The deep gloom of the unfortunate 
gentleman—the embarrassment, which he could not conceal from his 
friendly physician—the briefness and obvious constraint with which he 
answered the interrogations of his medical adviser, induced my friend to 
take other methods for prosecuting his enquires. He applied to the suf- 
ferer’s family, to learn, if possible, the source of that secret grief which 
was gnawing the heart and sucking the life-blood of his unfortunate 
patient. The persons applied to, after conversing together previously, 
denied all knowledge of any cause for the burden which obviously affected 
their relative. So far as they knew—and they thought they could hardly 
be deceived—his worldly affairs were prosperous ; no family loss had oc- 
curred which could be followed with such persevering distress ; no entan- 
glements of affection could be supposed to apply to his age, and no sensation 
of severe remorse could be consistent with his character. The medical 
gentleman had finally recourse to serious argument with the invalid him- 
self, and urged to him the folly of devoting himself to a lingering and 
melancholy death, rather than tell the subject of affliction which was thus 
wasting him. He specially pressed upon him the injury which he was 
doing to his own character, by suffering it to be inferred that the secret 
cause of his dejection and its consequences, was something too scandalous 
or flagitious to be made known, bequeathing in this manner to his family 
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a suspected and dishonoured name, and leaving a memory with which 
might be associated the idea of guilt, which the criminal had died without 
coniessing. The patient, more moved by this species of appeal than by 
any which had yet been urged, expressed his desire to speak out frankly to 
Dr. . Every one else was removed, and the door of the sick-room 
made secure, when he began his confession in the following manner:— 

‘* You cannot, my dear friend, be more conscious than J, that I am in 
the course of dying under the oppression of the fatal disease which con- 
sumes my vital powers; but neither can you understand the nature of my 
complaint, and manner in which it acts upon me, nor, if you did, I fear, 
could your zeal and skill avail to rid me of "sear It is possible,” said the 
physician, “ that my skill may not equal my wish of serving you; yet 
medical science has many resources, of which those unacquainted with its 
powers never can form an estimate. But until you plainly tell me your 
symptoms of complaint, it is impossible for either of us to say what may or 
may not be in my power, or within that of medicine.”- ‘ I may answer 
you,” replied the patient, ‘‘ that my case is not a singular one, since we 
read of it in the famous novel of Le Sage. You remember, doubtless, the 
disease of which the Duke d’Olivarez is there stated to have died ?”— 
“ Of the idea,” answered the medical gentleman, ‘ that he was haunted 
by an apparition, to the actual existence of which he gave no credit, but 
died, nevertheless, because he was overcome and heart-broken by its ima- 
ginary presence.” —‘ I, my dearest Doctor,” said the sick man, “ am in 
that very case ; and so painful and abhorrent is the presence of the perse- 
cuting vision, that my reason is totally inadequate to combat the effects of 
my morbid imagination, and | am sensible I am dying, a wasted victim to 
an imaginary disease.” The medical gentleman listened with anxiety to 
his patient's statement, and for the present judiciously avoiding any con- 
tradiction of the sick man’s preconceived fancy, contented himself with 
more minute enquiry into the nature of the apparition with which he con- 
ceived himself haunted, and into the history of the mode by which so sin- 
gular a disease had made itself master of his imagination, secured, as it 
seemed, by strong powers of the understanding, against an attack so irre- 
gular, The sick person replied by stating, that its advances were gradual, 
and at first not of a terrible or even disagreeable character. Tou illustrate 
this, he gave the following account of the progress of his disease. 

‘** My visions,” he said, ‘‘ commenced two or three years since, when I 
found myself from time to time embarrased by the presence of a large cat, 
which came and disappeared I could not exactly tell how, till the truth 
was finally forced upon me, and I was compelled to regard it as no domes- 
tic household cat, but as a bubble of the elements, which had no existence, 
save in my deranged visual organs, or depraved imagination. Still I had 
not that positive objection to the animal entertained by a late gallant 
highland chieftain, who has been seen to change to all the colours of his 
own plaid, if a cat by accident happened to be in the room with him, even 
though he did not see it. On the contrary, | am rather a friend to cats, 
and endured with so much equanimity the presence of my imaginary at- 
tendant, that it had become almost indifferent to me; when within the 
course of a few months it gave place to, or was succeeded by, a spectre of 
a more important sort, or which at least had a more imposing appearance. 
This was no other than the apparition of a gentleman-usher, dressed as if 
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to wait upon a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a Lord High Commissioner of 
the Kirk, or any other who bears on his brow the rank and stamp of dele- 
vated sovereignty.— 

‘This personage, arrayed in a court dress, with bag and sword, tam- 
boured waistcoat, and chapeau-bras, glided beside me like the ghost of 
Beau Nash; and, whether in my own honse or in another, ascended the 
stairs before me, as if to announce me in the drawing-room; and at some 
times appeared to mingle with the company, though it was sufficiently 
evident that they were not aware of his presence, and that I alone was 
sensible of the visionary honours which this imaginary being seemed desir- 
ous to render me. This freak of the fancy did not produce much impres- 
sion on me, though it led me to entertain doubts on the nature of my 
disorder, and alarm for the effect it might produce on my intellects, But 
that modification of my disease also had its appointed duration, After a 
few months, the phantom of the gentleman-usher was seen no more, but 
was succeeded by one horrible to the sight, and distressing to the imagi- 
nation, being no other than the image of death itself, the apparition of a 
skeleton. Alone or in company,” said the unfortunate invalid, “ the pre- 
sence of this last phantom never quits me, I in vain tell myself a hundred 
times over that it is no reality, but merely an image summoned up by the 
morbid acuteness of my own excited imagination, and deranged organs of 
sight. But what avail such reflections, while the emblem at once and 
presage of mortality is before my eyes, and while I feel myself, though in 
fancy only, the companion of a phantom representing a ghastly inhabitant 
of the grave, even while I yet breathe on the earth? Science, philosophy, 
even religion, has no cure for such a disorder; and I feel too surely that I 
shall die the victim to so melancholy a disease, although I have no belief 
whatever in the reality of the phantom which it places before me.” 

‘The physician was distressed to perceive, from these details, how 
strongly this visionary apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, with 
questions concerning the circumstances of the phantom’s appearance, 
trusting he might lead him, as a sensible man, into such contradictions 
and inconsistencies as might bring his common sense, which seemed to be 
unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as might combat successfully the 
fantastic disorder which produced such fatal effects. ‘ This skeleton, 
then,” said the doctor, ‘* seems to you to be always present to your eyes?” 
—“Tt is my fate, unhappily,” answered the invalid, “ always to see it.” 
“Then I understand,” continued the physician, “ it is now present to your 
imagination ?”—** To my imagination it certainly is so,” replied the sick 
man. ‘And in what part of the chamber do you now conceive the appa- 
rition to appear?” the physician inquired.—“ Immediately at the foot of 
my bed; when the curtains are left a little open,” answered the invalid, 
“the skeleton, to my thinking, is placed between them, and fills the vacant 
space.” You say you are sensible of the delusion,” said his friend, “ have 
you firmness to convince yourself of the truth of this? Can you take cou- 
rage enough to rise, and place yourself in the spot so seeming to be occu- 
pied, and convince yourself of the illusion?” The poor man sighed, and 
shook his head negatively. ‘* Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘we will try the 
experiment otherwise.” Accordingly, he rose from his chair by the bed- 
side, and placing himself between the two half-drawn curtains at the foot 
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of the bed, indicated as the place occupied by the apparition, asked if the 
spectre was still visible? ‘* Not entirely so,” replied the patient, ‘ because 
your person is betwixt him and me; but | observe his skull peering above 
your shoulder.” ; 

‘ It is alleged, the man of science started on the instant, despite philo- 
sophy, on receiving an answer ascertaining, with such minuteness, that the 
ideal spectre was close to his own person. He resorted to other means of 
investigation and cure, but with equally indifferent success. The patient 
sunk into deeper and deeper dejection, and died in the same distress of 
mind in which he had spent the latter months of his life; and his case 
remains a melancholy instance of the power of imagination.to kill the body, 
even when its fantastic terrors cannot overcome the intellect, of the unfor- 
tunate persons who suffer under them. The patient, in the present case, 
sunk under his malady; and the circumstances of his singular disorder 
remaining concealed, he did not, by his death and last illness, lose any of 
the well-merited reputation for prudence and sagacity, which had attended 
him during the whole course of bis life.’—pp. 27—33. 


Dr. Ferriar and Dr. Hibbert have mentioned a variety of such 
cases, from which they conclude that the external organs may 
become so much deranged, from various causes, as to convey false 
representations, and even false sounds, to the mind ; and that in 
such instances, men do literally see the spectral forms, and hear 
the ideal sounds, which, in the darker ages, would have been re- 
ferred to supernatural agency. There are, however, well-attested 
proofs of transitory deception having occurred, in cases in which 
there was no habitual disease of the external organs to account for 
them. We may cite that which happened to Mr. Gleditsch, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Berlin, and respected as a man of 
an habitually serious, simple, and tranquil character. 


‘ A short time after the death of Maupertuis, M. Gleditsch being obliged 
to traverse the hall in which the academy held its sittings, having some 
arrangements to make in the cabinet of natural history, which was under 
his charge, and being willing to complete them on the Thursday before the 
meeting, he perceived, on entering the hall, the apparition of M. de Mau- 
pertuis, upright and stationary, in the first angle of his left hand, having 
his eyes fixed on him. This was about three o’clock in the afternoon, The 
professor of natural philosophy was too well acquainted with physical science 
to suppose that his late president, who had died at Bale, in the family of 
Messrs. Bernoullie, could have found his way back to Berlin in person. 
He regarded the apparition in no cther light than as a phantom produced 
by some derangement of his own proper organs. M. Gleditsch went to 
his own business, without stopping longer than to ascertain exactly the 
appearance of that object. But he related the vision to his brethren, and 


assured them that it was as defined and perfect as the actual person of 


Maupertuis could have presented. When it is recollected that Maupertuis 
died at a distance from Berlin, once the scene of his triumphs—over- 
whelmed by the petulant ridicule of Voltaire, and out of favour with 
Frederick, with whom to be ridiculous was to be worthless—we can hardly 
wonder at the imagination even of a man of physical science calling up his 
Eidolon in the hall of his former greatness,’—pp. 35, 36. 
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Sir Walter vouches, upon his own authority, another illusion of a 
similar nature, though he has his reasons for not giving the names 
of the parties. 


‘Not long after the death of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, 
while living, a great station in the eye of the public, a literary friend, to 
whom the deceased had been well known, was engaged, during the darken- 
ing twilight of an autumn evening, in perusing one of the publications 
which professed to detail the habits and opinions of the distinguished indi- 
vidual who was now no more. As the reader had enjoyed the intimacy of 
the deceased to a considerable degree, he was deeply interested in the 
publication, which contained some particulars relating to himself and 
other friends. A visitor was sitting in the apartment, who was also en- 
gaged in reading. Their sitting-room opened into an entrance-hall, rather 
fantastically fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild animals, and 
the like. It was when laying down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was beginning to shine, that the individual of 
whom I speak, saw, right before him, and in a standing posture, the exact 
representation of his departed friend, whose recollection had been so 
strongly brought to his imagination. He stopped for a single moment, so 
as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which fancy had impressed upon 
the bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. 
Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of wonder 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped onwards 
towards the figure, which resolved itself, as he approached, into the various 
materials of which it was composed. ‘These were merely a screen, occu- 
pied by great coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually are 
found in a country entrance-hall. The spectator returned to the spot from 
which he had seen the illusion, and endeavoured, with all his power, to 
recall the image which had been so singularly vivid. But this was beyond 
his capacity ; and the person who had witnessed the apparition, or, more 
properly, whose excited state had been the means of raising it, had only 
to return into the apartment, and tell his young friend under what a 
striking hallucination he had for a moment laboured.’—pp. 38, 39. 


Such cases as these, though not referable to continued disease, 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by a sudden and transient derange- 
ment of the external organs, of which the eye is infinitely more 
susceptible than any of the other senses. The ear has also its 
delusions :— 


“ The airy tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On shores, in desert sands, and wildernesses.” 


In the Hebrides the people have a superstition that persons are 
sometimes called to the other world by a mystic sound. Dr. John- 
son was fully impressed that on opening the door of his chambers 
one day, he heard the voice of his mother calling him, although 
she was many miles distant. There are, we should think, few per- 
sons who have not heard, or fancied they have heard such sounds, 
though they may attach, as they certainly ought not to do, any con- 
sequences to them. They would perhaps be often very easily ex- 
plained if attention was paid to them, upon a principle not different 
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from that which Sir Walter Scott discovered in a case that hap- 
pened to himself. 
‘The author was walking, about two years since, in a wild and solitary 
scene with a young friend, who laboured under the infirmity of a severe 
deafness, when he heard what he conceived to be the cry of a distant pack 
of hounds, sounding intermittedly. As the season was summer, this, on 
a moment’s reflection, satisfied the hearer that it could not be the clamour 
of an actual chase, and yet his ears repeatedly brought back the supposed 
cry. He called upon his own dogs, of which two or three were with the 
walking party. They came in quietly, and obviously had no accession 
to the sounds which had caught the author's attention, so that he could 
not help saying to his companion, ‘I am doubly sorry for your infirmity 
at this moment, for I could otherwise have let you hear the cry of the 
Wild Huntsman.” As the young gentleman used a hearing tube, he 
turned when spoken to, and, in doing so, the cause of the phenomenon 
became apparent. The supposed distant sound was in fact a nigh one, 
being the singing of the wind in the instrument which the young gentle- 
man was obliged to use, but which, from various circumstances, had 
never occurred to his elder friend as likely to produce the sounds he 
had heard. 5 sloth Uh 
‘It is scarce necessary to add, that the highly imaginative superstition 
of the Wild Huntsman in Germany seems to have had its origin in strong 
fancy, operating upon the auricular deceptions, respecting the numerous 
sounds likely to occur in the dark recesses of pathless forests. The same 
clew may be found to the kindred Scottish belief, so finely embodied by 
the nameless author of ‘ Albania :”— 


‘‘ There, since of old the haughty Thanes of Ross 
Were wont, with clans and ready vassals throng’d, 
To wake the bounding stag, or guilty wolf; 

There oft is heard at midnight or at noon, 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And louder, voice of hunters, and of hounds, 

And horns hoarse-winded, blowing far and keen. 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies, the air 

Labours with louder shouts and rifer din 

Of close pursuit, the broken cry of deer 

Mangled by throttling dogs, the shouts of men, 

And hoofs, thick-beating on the hollow hill : 

Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the tumult, and the herdsman’s ears 

Tingle with inward dread. Aghast he eyes 

The upland ridge, and every mountain round, 

But not one trace of living wight discerns, 

Nor knows, o’erawed and trembling as he stands, 

To what or whom he owes his idle fear— 

To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend, 
But wonders, and no end of wondering finds.” ’ *—pp. 42,49. 








** The poem of ‘ Albania” is, in its original folio edition, so extremely 
scarce, that I have only seen a copy belonging to the amiable and inge- 
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We may mention, in connection with this subject, a fact which 
occurred within our own observation, and which we recorded in a 
manuscript journal a few minutes after it took place. A foreigner 
of distinguished character, whose name we shall not at present 
mention, happened to be in this country some years ago. Peculiar 
circumstances had once raised him to a very exalted rank in his 
native land, from which he was removed by the agitations of the 
period. While in exile, he received from some of his friends en- 
couragement which unfortunately induced him to return home, 
with the view of eventually regaining the eminence from which he 
had been expelled, and a week before he sailed he called upon the 
writer, to communicate with him upon matters connected with his 
intendec expedition. While he was speaking, a guitar, which was 
hung up in the room, distinctly emitted a low wailing sound. It was 
not unperceived by either of the parties, though they affected to take 
no notice of it atthe moment. The conversation went on. Again a 
similar sound was heard, which caused both to start simultaneously. 
The foreign gentleman rose and went to the instrument, which he 
took down and admired, probably with the view of passing off his 
embarrassment, which was apparent. It was then laid down upon 
its face, and soon after the exile departed. Upon reaching the 
shores of his native soil, he was apprehended, summarily tried, and 
executed. Here would be an incident for a superstitious fancy to 
dwell upon; the extraordinary sound, its character prophetic of 
misfortune, and the literal realization of the presage. However, 
the circamstance of the sound was naturally explained. As soon 
as his visitor left the room, the writer hung up the guitar again, 
and in a few minutes the same notes were heard. He observed 
that a sofa was so placed as that, if there were a current of air 
behind it, it would have exactly given it such a direction as that 
it would have swept the strings of the instrument. There was a 
current behind, which came from the interstices of a door, and the 
operation of the cause was proved by the removal of the sofa, after 
which the sounds were heard no more. 

Facts of this kind have a real interest about them, and we could 
have wished that Sir Walter Scott had accumulated a greater 
number of them than he has done. He enters into the subject of 
Demonology and Witchcraft however so much at length, that he 
leaves himself ultimately little room for anecdote. He begins the 
subject with the fall of our first parents, comments upon the super- 
natural appearances mentioned in Scripture, explains the creed of 
Zoroaster and its diffusion among the heathen nations, traces the 





nious Dr, Beattie, besides the one which I myself possess, printed in the 
earlier part of last century. It was reprinted by my late friend Dr. Ley- 
‘en, in a small volume, entitled ‘Scottish Descriptive Poems.” ‘Albania 


‘ontains the above, and many other poetical passages of the highest 
merit,’ " 
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Roman laws against withcraft, and so proceeds with it in what we 
must be pardoned for calling a dull historical detail, embracing, too, 
the fairy superstitions which have been lately treated of byjmore 
than one amusing writer. The main substance of his works js 
taken from the laws in Scotland and England against witchcraft, 
and the prosecutions which were founded upon them, involving a 
series of follies and crimes upon one hand, and of bitter vengeance 
upon the other; which readers in general will have as little relish 
for, as they have for those wars among barbarous tribes which judi- 
cious historians always touch upon very sparingly, because the 
detail of one of these serves for all the others. 

After following these prosecutions from their origin to their disap. 
pearance, Sir Walter alludes to other mystic arts not connected 
with witchcraft, and particularly to astrology, in which again there 
is nothing to reward the curiosity of the reader. The banshies of 
Ireland, and the brownies of Scotland, also come in for more than 
their due share of attention ; to which are added some instances of 
imposture ; which were for some time successfully practised in dif. 
ferent parts of the country. 

There are however two anecdotes related of himself by the author 
towards the close of his work, which are not without a degree of 
interest, as well from the manner in which they are told, as from 
the romantic scenes with which they are connected. They are 
brought together by way of contrast; the first, being calculated 
to show how susceptible the youthful mind is of superstitious 
impressions, is as follows. 


‘1 was only nineteen or twenty years old, when I happened to passa 
night in the magnificent old baronial castle of Glamis, the hereditary 
seat of the Earls of Strathmore. The hoary pile contains much in its 
appearance, and in the traditions connected with it, impressive to the 
imagination. It was the scene of the murder of a Scottish king of great 
antiquity; not, indeed, the gracious Duncan, with whom the name natu- 
rally associates itself, but Malcolm the Second. It contains also a curious 
monument of the peril of feudal times, being a secret chamber, the entrance 
of which, by the law or custom of the family, must only be known to three 
persons at once, viz. the Earl of Strathmore, his heir apparent, and any 
third person whom they may take into their confidence. The extreme 
antiquity of the building is vouched by the immense thickness of the walls, 
and the wild and straggling arrangement of the accommodation within 
doors. As the late Earl of Strathmore seldom resided in that ancient 
mansion, it was, when i was there, but half furnished, and that with 
moveables of great antiquity, which, with the pieces of chivalric armour 
hanging upon the walls, greatly contributed to the general effect of the 
whole. After a very hospitable reception from the late Peter Proctor, Esq. 
then seneschal of the castle, in Lord Strathmore’s absence, I was conducted 
to my apartment in a distant corner of the building. I must own, that as 
1 heard door after door shut, after my conductor had retired, I began ( 
consider myself too far from the living, and somewhat too near the dead. 
We had passed through what is called “the King’s room,” @ vaulted 
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apartment, garnished with stags’ antlers, and similar trophies of the chase, 
and said by tradition to be the spot of Malcolm’s murder, and I had an 
idea of the vicinity of the castle chapel. 

‘In spite of the truth of history, the whole night scene in Macbeth’s 
castle rushed at once upon my mind, and struck’ my imagination more 
forcibly than even when I have seen its terrors represented by the late 
John Kemble and his inimitable sister. In a word, I experienced sensa- 
tions, which, though not remarkable either for timidity or superstition, did 
not fail to affect me to the point of being disagreeable, while they were 
mingled at the same time with a strange and indescribable kind of pleasure, 
the recollection of which affords me gratification at this moment.’—pp. 
397, 398. 

The other anecdote is related with a view of showing how easily 


such impressions give way, at a more advanced age, to a sense of 
the more solid enjoyments of life. 


‘In the year 1814, accident placed me, then past middle life, in a situa- 
tion somewhat similiar to that which I have described. 

‘Thad been on a pleasure voyage with some friends around the north 
coast of Scotland, and in that course had arrived in the salt-water lake 
under the Castle of Dunvegan, whose turrets, situated upon a frown- 


ing rock, rise immediately above the waves of the loch. As most of the 


party, and I myself in particular, chanced to be well known to the Laird 
of Macleod, we were welcomed to the castle with Highland hospitality, 
and glad to find ourselves in polished society, after a cruise of some dura- 
tion. The most modern part of the castle was founded in the days of 


James VI.; the more ancient is referred to a period ‘* whose birth tradi- 
tion notes not.” Until the present Macleod connected by a drawbridge 
the site of the castle with the mainland of Skye, the access must have been 
extremely difficult. - Indeed, so much greater was the regard paid to 
security than to convenience, that in former times the only access to the 
mansion arose through a vaulted cavern in a rock, up which a staircase 
ascended from the sea shore, like the buildings we read of in the romances 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

‘Such a castle in the extremity of the Highlands was of course furnished 
with many a tale of tradition, and many a superstitious legend, to fill ocva- 
sional intervals in the music and song, as proper to the halls of Dunvegan 
as when Johnson commemorated them. We reviewed the arms and 
ancient valuables of this distinguished family—saw the dirk and broad- 
sword of Rorie Mhor, and his horn, which would drench three chiefs of 
these degenerate days. The solemn drinking cup of the Kings of Man must 
not be forgotten, nor the fairy banner given to Macleod by the Queen of 

airies; that magic flag, which has been victorious in two pitched fields, 
and will still float in a third, the bloodiest and the last, when the Elta 
Sovereign shall, after the fight is ended, recall her banner, and carry off the 
standard-bearer. 

‘Amid such tales of ancient tradition, I had from Macleod and his lady 
the courteous offer of the haunted apartment of the castle, about which, as 
a stranger, I might be supposed interested. Accordingly, I took posses- 
sion of it about the witching hour. Except perhaps some tapestry hang- 
ings, and the extreme thickness of the walls, which argued great antiquity, 
nothing could have been more comfortable than the interior of the apart- 
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ment; but if you looked from the windows, the view was such as to cor. 
respond with the highest tone of superstition. An autumnal blast, some. 
times clear, sometimes driving mist before it, swept along the troubled 
billows of the lake, which it occasionally concealed, and by fits disclosed. 
The waves rushed in wild disorder on the shore, and covered with foam 
the steep piles of rock, which, rising from the sea in forms something 
resembling the human figure, have obtained the name of Macleod’s 
Maidens, and in such a night, seemed no bad representatives of the Nor- 
wegian goddesses, called Choosers of the Slain, or Riders of the Storm. 
There was something of the dignity of danger in the scene ; for on a plat- 
form beneath the windows lay an ancient battery of cannon, which had 
sometimes been used against privateers even of late years. The distant 
scene was a view of that part of the Quillan mountains which are called, 
from their form, Macleod’s Dining-Tables. The voice of an angry cas- 
cade, termed the nurse of Rorie Mhor, because that chief slept best in its 
vicinity, was heard from time to time mingling its notes with those of wind 
and wave. Such was the haunted room at Dunvegan, and as such, it well 
deserved a less sleepy inhabitant. In the language of Dr. Johnson, who 
has stamped his memory on this remote place, ‘I looked around me, 
and wondered that I was not more affected; but the mind is not at all 
times equally ready to be moved.” In a word, it is necessary to confess, 
that of all I heard or saw, the most engaging spectacle was the comfort- 
able bed, in which I hoped to make amends for some rough nights on 
ship-board, and where I slept accordingly without thinking of ghost or 
goblin, till 1 was called by my servant in the morning.’—pp. 398—40!. 


Certes, such anecdotes as these prove that the subject of this 
volume, is one that, if treated at all, ought to have been discussed 
by Sir Walter, rather about the period of his visit to the castle of 
Glamis, than to the Highland Laird of Macleod. 





Art. X1I.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No.1, Discovery and Adven- 
tures in the Polar Seas and Regions, with Illustrations of their Cli- 
mate, Geology, and Natural History, and an account of the Whale 
Fishery. By Professor Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. 1 vol. pp. 424. 


Tuere are but very few tasks that call for patience and persever- 
ance of application, and solid abilities, in which the Scotch will 
not be sure to win a victory over every rival. When we first heard of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, we did not hesitate to anticipate 
its complete success, well knowing, from our acquaintance with 
the national character of the people, that little would be left un- 
done to deserve it. We have not been disappointed: every thing 
in and about this volume is substantial, ae first rate in its kind ; 
and if the numbers that are to follow shall equal generally the 
merits of the one before us in their respective departments, the 
credit of forming one of the most valuable Cabinets of literature 
in modern times, will belong to the editor of the Edinburgh 
Library. 
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The contents of the present volume consist of an account, his- 
torically digested, of the numerous voyages which have been made, 
from time to time, to the Arctic Regions. How skilfully suited is 
such a subject for the long evenings of winter ; and when crowding 
round the blazing fire, and now and then interrupted by the moan- 
ing of the bitter wind, or the pelting of the snow without, how 
deeply shall we sympathize with the sufferings of the Esquimaux, 
as we read of the horrors of an Arctic winter in the graphic but 
unexaggerated descriptions of Professor Leslie. There is in this 
choice alone of the subject, at such a time as this, evidence of 
a superintending care and foresight, that are most auspicious. 

As a knowledge of the peculiarities which belong to the climate 
of the northern regions, is essential to the reader who would enter 
into the study of one of the most interesting of human enterprizes, 
so do we find the first chapter wholly devoted to that question. It 
is discussed without much technicality, but most ably and clearly; 
and a few pages will satisfy the reader, that it is from the pen 
of one, who is perhaps the living man the best and most exactly 
informed on the details of the subject—we mean Professor Leslie. 
The facts which he brings together, are all curious in the extreme ; 
still more is the result of their combination, as explained by the 
writer, who, with great propriety, and to our infinite satisfaction, 
flings away all theory and hypothesis, confining himself to the 
results of experiment and operation. The following description 
of the general annual revolution of the seasons in the Polar regions, 
will be read with pleasure. 


‘After the continued action of the sun has at last melted away the great 
body of ice, a short and dubious interval of warmth occurs. In the space 
of a few weeks, only visited by slanting and enfeebled rays, frost again 
resumes his tremendous sway. It begins to snow as early as August, and 
the whole ground is covered, to the depth of two or three feet, before 
the month of October. Along the shores and the bays, the fresh water, 
poured from rivulets, or drained from the thawing of former collections of 
snow, becomes quickly converted into solid ice. As the cold augments, 
the air deposits its moisture in the form of a fog, which freezes into a fine 
gossamer netting or spicular icicles, dispersed through the atmosphere and 
extremely minute, that might seem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The 
hoar frost settles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on every prominence. 
The whole surface of the sea steams like a limekiln,—an appearance called 
the frost-smoke, caused, as in other instances of the production of va- 
pour, by the water’s being still relatively warmer than the incumbent 
air. At length the dispersion of the mist, and consequent clearness of 
the atmosphere, announce that the upper stratum of the sea itself has 
cooled to the same standard; a sheet of ice spreads quickly over the 
smooth expanse, and often gains the thickness of an inch ina single night. 
Che darkness of a prolonged winter now broods impenetrably over the 
frozen continent, unless the moon chance at times to obtrude her faint 
rays, which only discover the horrors and wide desolation of the scene. 

he wretched settlers, covered with a load of bear-skins, remain crowded 
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and immured in their hut, every chink of which they carefully stop against 
the piercing external cold; and cowering about the stove or the lamp, they 
seek to doze away the tedious night. Their slender stock of provisions, 
though kept in the same apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require 
to be cut by a hatchet. ‘The whole of the inside of their hut becomes 
lined with a thick crust of ice; and, if they happen for an instant to open 
a window, the moisture of the confined air is immediately precipitated in 
the form of a shower of snow. As the frost continues to penetrate deeper, 
the rocks are heard at a distance to split with loud explosions. The sleep 
of death seems to wrap up the scene in utter and oblivious ruin. 

‘ At length the sun re-appears above the horizon; but his languid beams 
rather betray the wide waste than brighten the prospect. By degrees, how- 
ever, the farther progress of the frost is checked. In the month of May, 
the famished inmates venture to leave their huts, in quest of fish on the 
margin of the sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power is greatly 
increased. ‘The snow gradually wastes away—the ice dissolves apace— 
and vast fragments of it, detached from the cliffs, and undermined be- 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores with the crash of thunder. The 
ocean is now unbound, and its icy dome broken up with tremendous rup- 
ture. The enormous fields of ice, thus set afloat, are, by the violence of 
winds and currents, again dissevered and dispersed. Sometimes, impelled 
in opposite directions, they approach, and strike with a mutual shock, like 
the crush of worlds,—sufficient, if opposed, to reduce to atoms, in a mo- 
ment, the proudest monuments of human power. It is impossible to pic- 
ture a situation more awful than that of the poor crew of a whaler, who 
see their frail bark thus fatally enclosed, expecting immediate and inevi- 
table destruction. 

‘ Before the end of June, the shoals of ice in the Arctic seas are com- 
monly divided, scattered, and dissipated. But the atmosphere is then 
almost continually damp, and loaded with vapour. At this season of the 
year, a dense fog generally covers the surface of the sea, of a milder 
temperature indeed than the frost-smoke, yet produced by the inversion of 
the same cause. The lower stratum of air, as it successively touches the 
colder body of water, becomes chilled, and thence disposed to deposit its 
moisture. Such thick fogs, with mere gleams of clear weather, infesting 
the northern seas during the greater part of the summer, render their 
navigation extremely dangerous. In the course of the month of July, the 
superficial water is at last brought to an equilibrium of temperature with 
the air, and the sun now shines out with a bright and dazzling radiance. 
For some days before the close of the summer, such excessive heat is ac- 
cumulated in the bays and sheltered spots, that the tar and pitch are 
sometimes melted, and run down the ship’s sides.’—vol. i. pp. 18—2I. 


The formation of Icebergs gives rise to another very interesting 
description. 


‘The ice which obstructs the navigation of the Arctic seas consists of 
two very different kinds; the one produced by the congelation of fresh, 
and the other by that of salt water. In those inhospitable tracts, the 
snow which annually falls on the islands or continents, being again dis- 
solved by the progress of the summer’s heat, pours forth numerous rills 
and limpid streams, which collect along the indented shores, and in the 
deep bays enclosed by precipitous rocks. There, this clear and gelid 
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water soon freezes, and every successive year supplies an additional in- 
vesting crust, till, after the lapse perhaps of several centuries, the icy mass 
rises at last to the size and aspect of a mountain, commensurate with the 
elevation of the adjoining cliffs. The melting of the snow, which is after- 
wards deposited on such enormous blocks, likewise contributes to their 
growth ; and, by filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders the 
whole structure compact and uniform. Meanwhile the principle of de- 
struction has already begun its operations. The ceaseless agitation of the 
sea gradually wears and undermines the base of the icy mountain, till, at 
length, by the action of its own accumulated weight, when it has perhaps 
attained an altitude of a thousand, or even two thousand feet, it is torn 
from its frozen chains, and precipitated, with a tremendous plunge, into the 
abyss below. This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on the 
ocean; till, driven southwards by winds and currents, it insensibly wastes 
and dissolves away in the wide Atlantic.’—p. 23. 


The Chapter on Climate is followed up by one on Animal Life 
in the same regions, which abounds in the most curious and im- 
portant statements connecte| with natural history. Of which the 
account of the species and habits of the whale is by no means the 
least singular and important part. 


‘Among the numbéerless tribes of living things which people the northern 
seas, one class stands highly conspicuous. These are the cetacea, com- 
prehending the largest of existing animals, and having a structure wholly 
distinct from every other species. Although their home be entirely in the 
depth of the waters, they have several features in common with the larger 
quadrupeds. They belong to the Linneean class of mammalia, or suck- 
giving animals; they produce their young alive; their skin is smooth and 
without scales; their blood warm; and the flesh tastes somewhat like 
coarse beef. They have a heart with two ventricles, and lungs through 
which they respire; and being unable to separate the air from the water, 
as fishes do by means of their gills, they must come to the surface in order 
to breathe. It is thus by no means strictly scientific to call the whale a 
fish; yet he is entirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a tail, though 
placed in a different position from that of ordinary fishes, while his front 
limbs much more resemble fins than legs, and are solely useful for pawing 
the deep. Hence the vulgar, following a natural and descriptive classifi- 
cation, obstinately continue to give the name of fish to these watery 
monsters. But the most characteristic and important feature of the ce¢a- 
cea consists in a thick deep layer of fatty substance, called blubber, 
lodged beneath the skin and surrounding the body, which yields, on ex- 
pression, nearly its own bulk’ of thick, coarse, viscid oil. It is by this 
covering that Providence enables them to defy the most dreadful extre- 
mities of cold, and to preserve a strong animal heat even under the eternal 
ce of the Pole. Yet this substance, being subservient to the uses of man, 
has roused a dreadful and deadly enemy, who employs against them the 
resources of art,—a power which the mightiest brutal force seeks in vain 
to oppose. He pursues them through ice and tempest, and dyes all the 
northern seas with their blood. They themselves are meck, peaceful, 
sluggish ; and man, in the dreadful contests which he wages with them, 1s 
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almost always the aggressor; yet the resistance which he then encounters 
is sometime terrible, and his life is not unfrequently the forfeit. 

‘Among the cetaceous tribes the chief place is due to the whale, of all 
animals ‘‘ mightiest that swim the ocean stream.” Enormous as his bulk 
is, rumour and the love of the marvellous have represented it as being at 
one time much greater, and the existing race as only the degenerate rem- 
nant of mightier ancestors. Mr. Scoresby, however, by collecting various good 
authorities, has proved that sixty feet was always nearly the utmost length 
of the mysticetus, or great Greenland whale. Of 322 individuals, in the 
capture of which that gentleman was concerned, none occurred of a length 
exceeding 58 feet; and he gives no credence to any rumour of a specimen 
which exceeded 70 feet. Even 60 feet implies a weight of 70 tons, being 
nearly that of three hundred fat oxen. Of this vast mass, the oil in a rich 
whale composes about thirty tons, and when, as was the case some years 
ago, that article brought 55/. or 60/. per ton, we may form some idea of 
the great value of the capture; the bones of the head, fins and tail, weigh 
8 or 10, the carcass 30 or 32 tons. The oleaginous substance or blubber, 
the most valuable part of the animal, forms a complete wrapper round the 
whole body, of the thickness of from 8 to 20 inches. The head is dispro- 
portionately large, forming about a third of the entire bulk.’—pp. 55—57, 


In speaking of the periodical migrations of another inhabitant 
of the northern seas—the herring—the learned professor is more 
reserved in his explanation of the causes which impel the herring 
to this annual tour than we could have wished. The most pro- 
bable of the reasons hitherto adduced is that this fish seeks out a 
convenient place for spawning, and this explanation will be not a 
little confirmed when we remember that when the process of 
spawning is completed, the herrings return to their Ysa retreat. 

The portion devoted to natural history is followed by a narrative 
of the successive voyages to the Arctic regions from the earliest 
times, down to the most recent enterprize. The narrative is most 
carefully and vigorously drawn up, and reflects the greatest credit 
on Mr. Murray’s industry and precision. In speaking of the first 
and only attempt made to penetrate to the Pole over the ice, he 
considers its failure as by no means conclusive against the possi- 
bility of success, under different circumstances. 

But by far the most interesting, because the most novel portion 
of this volume, is the detailed account it gives of the Northern 
whale fishery ; a subject which, though it calls forth all our cu- 
riosity, has never before, we believe, been so fully and so well de- 
scribed. It appears that two nations, Great Britain and Holland, 
are represented in the northern seas by a greater number of vessels 
than any other. The ships are peculiarly built to meet the vicissi- 
tudes of the navigation to which they are exposed, being fitted with 
that singular piece of accommodation which is to be found in no 

other vessel, the crow’s nest on the main-top-mast. From this 
acrial sentry- box the master commands an extensive view all around, 
which enables him to guide the ship through the huge fragments 
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of ice, with comparative security. The fishing begins in May, and 
as it isa very Curious process, we shall quote the description given 
of it by Professor Leslie. 


‘ As soon as they have arrived in those seas which are the haunt of the 
whale, the crew must be every moment on the alert, keeping watch day 
and night. The seven boats are kept hanging by the sides of the ship, 
ready to be launched in a few minutes; and, where the state of the sea 
admits, one of them is usually manned and afloat. These boats are from 
25 to 28 feet long, about 53 feet broad, and constructed with a special 
view to lightness, buoyancy, and easy steerage. The captain or some 
principal officer, seated in the crow’s nest, surveys the waters to a great 
distance, and the instant he sees the back of the huge animal which they seek 
to attack, emerging from the waves, gives notice to the watch who are sta- 
tioned on deck; partof whom leap into a boat, which is instantly lowered 
down, and followed by a second if the fish be a large one. Each of the boats 
has a harpooner, and one or two subordinate officers, and is provided with 
an immense quantity of rope coiled together and stowed in different quarters 
of it, the several parts being spliced together, so as to form a continued line, 
usually exceeding four thousand feet in length. To the end is attached the 
harpoon, an instrument formed, not to pierce and kill the animal, but, 
by entering and remaining fixed in the body, to prevent its escape. One 
of the boats is now rowed towards the whale in the deepest silence, cau- 
tiously avoiding to give an alarm, of which he is very susceptible. Some- 
times a circuitous route is adopted in order to attack him from behind. 
Having approached as near as is consistent with safety, the harpooner darts 
his instrument into the back of the monster. This is a critical moment ; 
for when this mighty animal feels himself struck, he often throws himself 
into violent convulsive movements, vibrating in the air his tremendous tail, 
one lash of which is sufficient to dash a boat in pieces. More commonly, 
however, he plunges with rapid flight into the depths of the sea, or beneath 
the thickest fields and mountains of ice. While he is thus moving at the 
rate usually of eight or ten miles an hour, the utmost diligence must be 
used that the line to which the harpoon is attached may run off smoothly 
and readily along with him. Should it be entangled for a moment, the 
strength of the whale is such, that he would draw the boat and crew after 
him under the waves. The first boat ought to be quickly followed up by 
a second, to supply more line when the first is run out, which often takes 
place in eight or ten minutes. When the crew of a boat see the line in 
danger of being all run off, they hold up one, two, or three oars, to inti- 
mate their pressing need of a supply. At the same time they turn the 
rope once or twice round a kind of post called the bollard, by which the 
motion of the line and the career of the animal are somewhat retarded. 
This, however, is a delicate operation, which brings the side of the boat 
down to the very edge of the water, and if the rope is drawn at all too 
tight, may sink it altogether. While the line is whirling round the bollard, 
the friction is go violent, that the harpooner is enveloped in smoke, and 
water must be constantly poured on to prevent it from catching fire. 
When, after all, no aid arrives, and the crew find that the line must run 
out, they have only one resource,—they cut it, losing thereby not only the 
whale, but the harpoon and all the ropes of the boat. 

‘When the whale is first struck and plunges into the waves, the boat's 
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crew elevate a flag as a signal to the watch on deck, who give the alarm 
to those asleep below, by stamping violently on the deck, and erying aloud 
—*A fall! a fall!” (Dutch, val, expressing the precipitate haste with 
which the sailors throw themselves into the boats.) On this notice they 
do not allow themselves time to dress, but rush out in their sleeping-shirts 
and drawers into an atmosphere, the temperature of which is often below 
zero, carrying along with them their clothing in a bundle, and trusting to 
make their toilette in the interval of manning and pushing off the boats. 
Such is the tumult at this moment, that young mariners have been known 
to raise cries of fear, thinking the ship was going down. 

‘The period during which a wounded whale remains under water js 
various, but is averaged, by Mr. Scoresby, at about half-an-hour. Then, 
pressed by the necessity of respiration, he appears above, often consider- 
ably distant from the spot where he was harpooned, and in a state of great 
exhaustion, which the same ingenious writer ascribes to the severe pressure 
that he has endured, when placed beneath a column of water 700 or 800 
fathoms deep. All the boats have, meantime, been spreading themselves 
in various The a that one, at least, may be within a start, as it is 
called, or about 200 yards of the point of his rising, at which distance they 
can easily reach and pierce him with one or two more harpoons, before he 
again descends, as he usually does for a few minutes. On his re-appear- 
ance, a general attack is made with lances, which are struck as deep as 
possible, to reach and penetrate the vital parts. Blood, mixed with oil, 
streams copiously from his wounds and from the blow-holes, dyeing the 
sea to a great distance, and sprinkling and sometimes drenching the boats 
and crews. The animal now becomes more and more exhausted; but, at 
the approach of his dissolution, he often makes a convulsive and energetic 
struggle, rearing his tail high in the air, and whirling it with a noise which 
is heard at a distance of several miles, At length, quite overpowered and 
exhausted, he lays himself on his side or back and expires. The flag is 
then taken down, and three loud huzzas raised from the surrounding boats. 
No time is lost in piercing the tail with two holes, through which ropes are 
passed, which, being fastened to the boats, drag the fish to the vessel amid 
shouts of joy. 

‘ The whale being thus caught and secured to the sides of the ship, the 
next operation is that of flensing, or extracting the blubber and whalebone. 
This, if the full strength of the ship be put upon it, may be executed in 
about four hours, though a much longer time is often employed. The cap- 
tain goes round and gives a dram toeach seaman, with double allowance to 
important personages called the kings of the blubber, (Dutch speck-kon- 
tng), whose office it is to receive that precious commodity, and stow it in 
thehold. Another high functionary, called the specksioneer, has the direc- 
tion of all the cutting operations. The first step is to form round the fish, 
between the neck and the fins, a circle called the kent, around which all 
proceedings are to be conducted. To it is fastened a machinery of blocks, 
called the kent-purchase, by which, with the aid of a windlass, the body 
of the whale can be turned on all sides. The harpooners then, under the 
specksioneer’s direction, begin with a kind of spade, and with huge knives, 
to make long parallel cuts from end to end, which are divided by cross 
cnts into pieces of about half a ton. These are conveyed on deck, and, 
being reduced into smaller portions, are received by two kings, who stow 
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them in the hold. Finally, being by other processes still farther divided, 
it is received into casks, and the packing completed. As soon as 
the cutting officers have cleared the whole surface lying above water, 
which does not exceed a fourth or a fifth of the animal, the kent 
machinery is applied, and turns the carcase round, till another part, yet 
untouched, is presented. This being also cleared, the mass is again 
turned, and so on till the whole has been expused, and the blubber removed. 
The kent itself is then stripped, and the bones of the head being conveyed 
on board, there remains only the kreng, a huge heap of fleshy and muscu- 
lar substance, whieh is abandoned, either to sink, or be devoured by the 
flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which duly attend on this high occa- 
sion. The blubber, now deposited in the hold, is by various processes 
cleared of its impurities, cut into small pieces, and deposited in casks, 
While the Dutch establishment of Smeerenberg flourished, they extracted 
the oil in immense boilers, constracted there for this purpose ; but when 
the fishery was transferred to the icy banks in the open sea, this operation 
was necessarily deferred till the cargoes were deposited in the Dutch or 
British ports. —pp. 356—362. 

The dangers peculiar to the trade of whale fishing are neither 
few nor light. The great peril however is always apprehended from 
the concussion of the huge masses of ice, to which there have been 
many crews victims. Some striking accounts follow, of instances 
when wrecks took place, and also of sudden deliverances from im- 
minent destruction from the same cause. There is another cause of 
alarm which is more constant in its operation than any other ; 
namely, that which arises from the power and overwhelming motions 
of the whale. 

‘ Generally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding his immense strength, is 
gentle, and even passive; seeking, even when he is most hotly pursued, to 
escape from his assailants, by plunging into the lowest depths of the 
ocean. Sometimes, however, he exerts his utmost force in violent and 
convulsive struggles ; and every thing with which, when thus enraged, he 
comes into collision, is dissipated or destroyed in an instant. The Dutch 
writers mention Jacquez Vienkes of the Gort Moolen (Barley Mill,) who, 
after a whale had been struck, was hastening with a second boat to the 
support of the first. The fish, however, rose, and with its head struck the 
boat so furiously, that it was shivered to pieces, and Vienkes was thrown 
with its fragments on the back of the huge animal. Even then this bold 
mariner darted a second harpoon into the body of his victim ; but unfor- 
tunately he got entangled in the line and could not extricate himself, 
while the other party were unable to approach near enough to save him. 


At last, however, the harpoon was disengaged, and he swam to the boat.’~= 
pp. 372, 373. 


The above descriptions belong to the history of whale-fishing up 
to the year 1820, since which the fishers have been induced to 
abandon their former resorts, and to pursue the fish to places not 
known in the traditions of their community. 

_ Some very important details are added respecting the whale 
fishery in a commercial point of view, and a table is added show- 
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ing the ports where vessels are fitted out, and setting forth the 
comparative number employed on two occasions considerably re- 
mote from each other. 

The concluding chapter on Arctic geology bears the stamp of the 
same extensive information, and the same scientific precision, 
which characterise the whole of the work. 

The graphic illustrations deserve a few words of well-merited 
compliment. The Chart of the Polar Seas is very valuable, not 
only for its general accuracy, but because there are aid down in it 
a great number of points and stations, which render it a most use- 
ful companion to those who are interested in tracing the course of 
the various heroic adventurers, in the northern deep. There are 
fourteen other woodcuts, all well executed, and all, too, confined to 
the illustration of matters which could be but imperfectly described 
by language. ‘There is, therefore, no evidence in this volume, of 
that contemptible catch-penny system of decoration, which gilds 
many a nauseous, and by no means an innocuous, morsel of litera- 
ture in our days. The typography and paper are of the most 
superior description, quite on the model of the Annuals. The book, 
of which we have now given a very inadequate account, is sold for 

the sum of five shillings. We are really astonished at its modera- 
tion, and if it be, in the abstract, any thing at all like an equitable 
price for so much curious, important, and permanently instructive 
matter as forms the contents of the volume, adorned as it is by 
every refinement of mechanical art, we can only say that the public 
of this country have been often very grossly imposed upon, 
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Arr. XIII.—Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. Engraved 
by W. and E. Finden, London: Tilt. 1830. 


Tur. first part of this beautiful series of engravings we have already no- 
ticed. The second, third, and fourth parts now lie before us, containing 
four plates each, and we are bound, in justice to the artists who drew, as 
well as to those who engraved them, to say that they fulfil, in every respect, 
the promises given in their prospectus. For the size they may be compared 
to any thing of the kind that has ever been done in this or any other 
country. The distant view of Skiddaw, on a clear frosty November morning, 
is a most happy performance. The open heath, and the huge chain of 
mountains in the back ground, form a contrast highly picturesque. The 
Castle of Dunaltar, overlooking the German Ocean, is another gem in this 
collection. But there is one Loch, which for softness of tone, and 
exquisite beauty of scenery, stands unrivalled. It illustrates a passage In 
Rob Roy—* The road now suddenly emerged from the forest ground, 
and, winding close by the margin of the Loch, afforded us a full view of 
its spacious mirror, which now, the breeze having totally subsided, re- 
flected, in still magnificence, the high dark heathy mountains, huge 
grey rocks, and shaggy banks, by which it is encircled.” The descrip- 
tion is exactly represented, not with the tameness of imitation, but with 
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the power of a master. Similar praise might be given to Nurkwood 
Mere. Of a different character, yet equally well executed, are the views 
of Durham, Caerlaverock Castle, and of London from Highgute. Indeed 
it would be difficult to select from the whole of the prints contained in 
these four parts, any one which is in any degree unworthy of being bound 
up with the Waverley Novels ; and if all the remaining numbers be com- 
pleted in a similar style, no edition of these popular tales can be con- 
sidered as perfect without Finden’s illustrations. 

Inthe fifth part, which we received after writing the above, we have a 
tolerably good view of the monastic remains of St. Mary's, mentioned in 
the Abbot ; an exquisite print of the Holy Loch, alluded to in the Heart 
of Mid Lothian ; Bothwell Castle from Old Mortality, and Peel Castle 
from Peveril of the Peak, The last is in every respect a beautiful 
engraving. 


acre ite 
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Arr. XIV.— Panorama of Switzerland, as viewed from the Summit of 
Mont Righi, drawn from Nature by Henry Keller ; engraved by 
J. Clark, Also a Circular View of the Country, by General Pfyffer: 
with Descriptive Notices of the most Remarkable Objects. Loudon: 
S. Leigh. 1830. 

No man, nor woman either, ought to go abroad without first visiting 
Mr. Leigh’s shop in the Strand, and looking over his collection of Pano- 
ramas. Even in the way of curiosity they will fully repay the trouble of 
examination ; but a traveller who is bound for Germany or Switzerland 
will be delighted to find in the collection perfect pictures of the most in- 
teresting part of his proposed journey. We have a coloured copy before 
us of the Panorama of Switzerland, taken from the summit of Mont 
Righi, and a more perfect view of art in its style we have never witnessed. 
The lakes of Zug and Lucerne shine before us, surrounded by their diver- 
sified mountains and villages. The mountains of the Black Forest, the 
Russberg, the Gotthard, the Engelberg, Grimsel Pass, the Jura mountains, 
in short all the most interesting points of Switzerland are displayed so 
distinctly in this Panorama, that it renders the country almost as familiar 
to us as if we had walked over every inch of it. The descriptive notices 
which accompany it, together with the circular view and the map, must 
make the publication exceedingly useful to the traveller. ‘They are bound 
up together in a neat portfolio of convenient size. 





Art. XV.—Recognition-in the World to come; or Christian Friendship 
on Earth perpetuated in Heaven. By C. R. Muston, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. 432. London: Holdsworth and Co. 1830. 


A question that nearly touches every one who has a heart to feel, and a 
friend to love, is frequently put by persons who reflect upon the probabilities 
of the hereafter—* shall we know each other in the other world?” This is 
a question which has never yet received an answer, and which never can 
be solved in a satisfactory manner, until we either try the experiment, or 
receive a special revelation concerning it. Yet is this the question which 
Mr. Muston has taken upon himself not only to discuss at considerable 
length, but to settle in the affirmative. The proposition itself, and the 
mode in which he treats it, may be shortly stated in his own language. 
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‘What! are the friends whom death has torn from our embrace lost to 
us for ever? Did the friendship which grew with our growth, and strength- 
ened with our strength, expire with the last breath they drew? Or shall 
we know them again, and recover their society mm the unseen and myste- 
rious region which lies beyond the grave? Every heart which glows with 
the feeling of virtuous friendship or which bleeds under the dissever- 
ment of the sacred bond, must surely palpitate at the sound of the 
question ! ue sha 

‘To meet this interesting inquiry by bringing forward the evidence rela- 
ting to it, which reason, guided and enlightened by revelation, discloses ; 
and likewise to press upon the attention of the reader the moral purposes 
to which it may be applied, is the chief object contemplated in the pre- 
sent pages. —pp. 1, 2. , ; . . 

‘The question, whether the friendships of the good will be extended to 
another life, or whether they will be for ever annihilated by the oblivion of 
present associations, cannot be a cold and barren speculation to any who 
possess the common feelings ofhumanity. What bosom does not respond 
to the sentiment so pathetically expressed by a poet, more distinguished, 
alas! by the splendour than the sanctity of his genius :— 


‘ « Vet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light ! 
To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to sight, 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right.” 
Byron. 


‘ The subject, in short, has universal interest. It connects itself with the 
best feelings of the heart, and the deep solicitude which it frequently awa- 
kens in the voice of nature attesting its importance. To discuss its merits 
at present, wonld be for the author to anticipate himself. Let it suffice 
to observe, that if the hope to which it relates can be shown to rest on 
valid ground, it is both rich in practical instruction and replete with com- 
fort to all who are mourning over departed worth. It blends itself with 
our purest pleasures here, and with our loftiest anticipations of bliss in 
the life tocome. It mingles heaven with earth, and while it imparts pecu- 
liar endearment and sanctity to every earthly relation, which is founded 
in love to the Saviour, it adapts itself to that principle of our nature 
which borrows aid from the impressions of sense. It multiplies and 
quickens our religious associations, and establishes an important link be- 
tween time and eternity, in addition to every other by which God has 
thought proper to unite them. The realities of that bright and happy 
world into which the righteous are in due time to be gathered, do not come 
within the range of actual vision. They are objects of faith, and such 
they must continue to be, until death brings them in full and sensible ma- 
nifestation before the eye of the believer. But our conceptions of this 
invisible region are strengthened and brought more completely home to the 
business and bosom of man, by knowing that the living materials with 
which it is in part to be replenished are placed in direet display before his 
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senses. He hears the voices, and beholds the persons, of the very intel- 
ivences Who are hereafter to be associated with him, and to be recognised 
as his fellow companions on earth. To live with such prospective asso- 
ciations, on terms of close fellowship with them, and to realize in their 
friendsbip the pledge of future bliss, must be interesting circumstances, 
ited to familiarize the unseen world to our minds, without degrading it, 
and to further the work of preparation for its elevated pleasures and 
services. —pp. 9—I1. 

The author then attempts to shew that the hope of reunion in another 
world is accordant with the general apprehension of men ; that the perpe- 
wation of christian friendship is a doctrine which rests upon scriptural 
evidence, and that it is accordant with the design and nature of chris- 
tianity. Having established these propositions to his own satisfaction, 
he devotes some very instructive chapters to hints on the importance of 
personal religion; to remarks on the choice of friends, and on the forma- 
tion of the matrimonial compact; and to other subjects of an interesting 
nature. It is obvious that a work on such a subject must contain a great 
deal of mere speculation: we must do Mr. Muston, however, the justice 
to say, that he has treated his topics in an engaging style, and that his 
reflections generally breathe a most amiable spirit of christian charity. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Tue Commencement of the Medical year has been ushered in this 

season, by a contribution to Surgical literature, the most important, and 
creditable to its author of any that has appeared for years. We allude 
to the First number of a Work on the Nerves of the Medulla Spinalis, 
and the Cerebral Nerves, by Joseph Swan, Esq. It is in the imperial folio 
form, and is adorned with the most elaborate and splendid engravings of 
the minute dissections of those nerves. The letter-press portion of the 
work has been executed at the establishment of Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, in Fleet Street, and to us it appears to be the result rather of 
an effort to gain some signal prize, than a performance done in the ordi- 
nary course of trade. Taking the specimen altogether, it is a combination 
of profound science, extraordinary labour and perseverance, with exquisite 
mechanical art, such as does honour to the time in which we live. 
_ We hear with great pleasure that the American Ornithology of Wilson 
isabout to be given to British Literature. The enterprize is one that 
cenfers the highest honour on the literary establishment which has begun 
the undertaking. A more eloquent and valuable book was never written 
on the fascinating theme of natural history, than that which Wilson has 
sven to his countrymen. Professor Jameson has been entrusted with 
the care of the edition, and it is to form part of Constable’s Miscellany— 
circumstances that only enliven the pleasure we feel at the naturalization 
nour country of this admirable work. The whole of what Wilson has 
Written is to be retained, and will be enriched with additions and im- 
provements from the pen of the able Professor, who acts as editor. 
Hitherto, the American Ornithology of Wilson was almost a sealed book, 
in Consequence of its high price. 
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In August last the ascent of Mont Blanc was effected by Lieut. Wil. 
braham, of the Coldstream regiment of Guards. 

The Zina is in course of being refitted at Portsmouth, for the pur. 
pose of taking out Commander Belcher to the Coast of Africa, in order to 
continue and finish the Survey, which the unfortunate Captain Boteler 
had commenced. As soon as the necessary arrangemeuts shall have been 
completed, but which, we believe, will require nearly, or quite a month 
from this time, the 4tna will proceed directly to the Island of De Los, 
where she will prosecute a survey of the coast as far as Cape Spartella, 
with a view to remedy the imperfections which are found to exist in the 
present charts of that part of the coast. The tna will be provisioned 
for a twelvemonth, the whole of which time it is calculated the survey will 
occupy ; and we have reason to believe that she will afterwards be emp oyed 
on a similar service in other parts of the coast, which are imperfectly known, 
The officers who have been selected for this expedition are men of studious 
habits, scientific pursuits, and experience. The first Lieutenant, Quin, was 
for a long period employed in surveys with Capt. Beaufort, the present 
hydrographer to the Admiralty, in the Frankenstein and other ships. 
Lieutenant Miles assisted in the survey of the Bahama Channel, in the 
Kangaroo, and Lieutenant Bond and Mr. Johnson, the master, are both 
officers of great scientific acquirements. ‘The department of natural history 
will also receive its proper share of attention from Mr, Logan, surgeon, 
who, from his intimate acquaintance with all subjects connected with 
this branch of philosophical enquiry, will contribute much by his labour 
to the interests and importance of the expedition. The well-known abilities 
of these gentlemen, added to the talent and zeal of their highly-gifted com- 
mander, cannot fail to produce the results which must tend equally to the 
advancement of the cause of science, and the benefit of the service. 

We have received a specimen of the ‘‘ Remembrance,” a new Annual 
to be edited by Mr. Roscoe, upon the plan of the ‘‘ Keepsake,” but of a 
smaller size. A single plate accompanies it, “ The Orphans,” painted by 
W. Gill, and engraved by C. Rolls. The story is very prettily told. The 
two children, a brother and sister, are engaged at a game of draughts, and 
the mother, suspending her needle-work, appears to take a double interest 
in the game. The boy has the head of a philosopher. The spinning- 
wheel and furniture of the chamber, appear dimly shadowed in the back 
ground, and the whole effect is that of intense attention. If there be many 
other such illustrations as this to the “ Remembrance,” it cannot fail to 
command popularity, provided however, that they be fairly matched by 
food for the mind as well as for the eye. We should mention that the 
engraved title page presents a beautiful miniature view of Mont Blanc, 
from the vale of Aosta. The subjects are to be principally conversant 
with history and landscape. 

The excitement of politics has greatly diminished the number of publi- 
cations in Paris oflate. Not half the usualquantity of works has appeared 
during the months of August and September. 

A rail-road is to be constructed without delay from London northward. 

“0 Walter Scott is engaged in a continuation of the Tales of my Grand- 
father. 

M. Lenormant has been appointed to the department of Literature and 
the Arts in the administration of the Interior in France. 
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Sir William Jardine, Bart, F.R.S.E., P.L.S., &c., author of “ IHlustra- 
tions of Ornithology,” has in the press an edition of “ Wilson's American 
Ornithology,” with the continuation by Charles Lucien Bonaparte ; the 
former published in Philadelphia in 1802, the latter in 1825 and 1826, 
The whole will be contained in three volumes, demy octavo, with upwards 
of 100 engravings, and copious notes by the editor; together with an 
enumeration and description of the newly discovered species not included 
in the original works. 

Sir James South, Fellow of the Royal Society and late member of its 
council, has in the press, a work on the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, as connected with the Decline of Science in England; together 
with arguments proving that before the society can regain confidence at 
home, or respect from abroad, a reform of its conduct, and a remodel- 
ling of its charter are indispensable. 

Another of those comic-ly illustrated trifles, which are now so popular, 
is announced by Mr. Kidd, of New Bond-street. It is from the pen of 
Mr. Moncrieff, and founded upon the story of Old Booty, the hero of the 
well-known phantasmagoric picture of the Devil and the Baker. 

Mr. Macknish’s new work, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Sleep,” will contain 
disquisitions on every subject connected with sleep, in a state of health 
and disease, such as dreaming, nightmare, somnambulism, torpor, sleep- 
lessness, trance, reverie, walking-dreams, abstraction, &c., together with 
the medical treatment of diseased sleep : the whole illustrated by a variety 
of curious and interesting cases. 

The publishers of the ‘* Winter’s Wreath” have sent us proof copies of 
the illustrations intended for their next volume. They are twelve in num- 
ber, and we must in justice say that they deserve io be ranked in the highest 
class of the arts. There is a view of ‘* Dove Daie,” engraved by R. Bran- 
dard, in a style worthy of Heath or Finden, ‘St. Cecilia,” from the 
design of A. Celesti, is also brilliantly executed. The lights upon the 
face and drapery of the Saint, and upon the head, arm, and wing of one of 
the listening angels, indicate the touches of a master. The ‘* Orphan of 
Leon,” the ‘* Cottager and Child,” the ** Cottage Farm-yard,” the ‘‘ Three 
Marys at the tomb,” the ‘Interior of Antwerp Cathedral,” ‘ Delos,” 
the “ Pass of the Abruzzi,” and the “ Deluge,” are interesting though 
unequal performances. If the ‘* English Flower” had not eyes quite so 
much open, we should have said that she was a gem of the first water. Of 
the view of Cologne on the Rhine,” and, indeed, we may add generally 
of the whole of these illustrations, as they appear to us in the proof, and 
upon a first examination, it is impossible for us to speak otherwise than in 
terms of unreserved praise. We hope that the matter to which they are 
to be appended will not be unworthy of them. 

A very elaborate work, entitled An Historical Atlas, is announced as 
about to be published by Edward Quin, Esq., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and Barrister-at-Law. If we mistake not, the gentleman here mentioned 
has been dead for a considerable time, and if that be the case, the pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Seeley) are greatly to blame for not mentioning the fact in 
their announcement. 

Ix rit Pruss.—The Talba ; or, Moor of Portugal. A Romance by 
Mrs. Bray, author of De Foix, &c.—Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan, by Mr. 
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316 Miscellancous Intelligence. 


Boaden, the well known Theatrical Biographer. These memoirs are to 
comprehend the History of the Life of that actress, from her first appear. 
ance on the Irish stage until her death at St. Cloud, with correspondence 
and anecdotes of all the eminent individuals with whom she associated. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with an engraved portrait.—The Romantic Annals of 
France, from the time of Charlemagne to the reign of Louis the Four. 
teenth inclusive, being the New Series of the Romance of History.—The 
French Revolution, by Dr. Turnbull—Rosamond, a Tragedy, translated 
from the German.—Major Rennell’s Herodotus. A new edition.—The 


- Lives of the Italian Poets, in 3 vols., by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, author 


of the History of Chivalry, and the Crusades, embellished with nearly 
thirty medallion portraits.—Rev. W.S. Gilley’s Waldensian Researches, 
—Chartley the Fatalist, a Novel.—The Map of the Netherlands.—The 
sixth part of the Family Cabinet Atlas, which completes the first half of 
the work.—Destiny, a Novel, by the author of ‘* Marriage.”—Patronj 
Ecclesiarum.—The Book of Private Prayer, compiled for the use of 
Members of the United Church of England and Ireland.—The Sea 
Kings of England, by Mr. Atherstone, the poet of Nineveh.— The 
Rectory of Valehead, by the Rev. Mr. Evans.—The Arrow and the 
Rose, with other Poems, by William Kennedy, Author of “ Fitful 
Fancies,” &c.—By Robert Dawson, Esq., late chief agent of the Austra- 
lian Agricultural Company, a volume on Australia and Emigration ; being 
the result of his three years’ Residence in Australia.—Lays from the Kast. 
A collection of Poems, by Capt. Calder Campbell, of the Madras 
Army.—Mr. Logan on the Celtic Manners of the Highlands, and 
Highlanders, and on the National Peculiarities of Scotland.—Friend- 
ship’s Offering, for 1831, in its improved style of elegant binding, 
and with other attractive claims on public attention.—The proprietors of 
Friendship’s Offering, are also preparing a Comic Offering, illustrated by 
a great variety of comic designs, the whole under the superintendence of 
Miss L. H. Sheridan, and intended for the Ladies, to whom the work is 
inscribed.—The British Merchant’s Assistant, by G. Green; containing 
Tables of Interest, of Premium and Discount on Exchequer Bills, and 
India Bonds, &c, &c.—-Miscellaneous Poems by Mrs. J. S. Prowse.—A 
Popular Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Consumption; by James 
Kennedy, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons.—The Law 
of the Sabbath, Religious and Political. By Josiah Conder.—A 
second edition of a Catechism of Useful Knowledge, adapted for 
Schools.—Drs. M‘Leod and Dewar’s new Gaelic Dictionary.—A Selection 
of the best Gaelic Songs, by Mr. Munroe, of Cardel.—The Practical 
Baker and Confectioner’s Assistant, by John Turcan, Operative Baker.— 
A new edition of the first series of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine.— 
The first volume of the Quadrupeds of the Zoological Gardens. —The Lyre 
and the Laurel, two volumes of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry of the 
X1IXth Century.—The British Herald, or Cabinet of Armorial Bearings of 
the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland, by Thomas Robson. 
—A Manual of Prayers, by the Rev. J. Topham.—The Poetical Works 
of the late F. Sayers, M. D.; to which is prefixed, his Disquisitions on 
= ii Poetry, and English Metres: and also a Life, by W. Taylor, of 
orwich. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, 12s. 
Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting, 4to, I/. 1s. 
Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus, 2d ed, ll. Is. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Du Barri, vol. 3, 6s, 
Galt’s Life of Byron (National Library, 


vol. 1), 5s, 


DRAMA, 


Works of Massinger, vol. 2 (Family Li- 
brary), 5s. 


Patriot Father, from Kotzebue, 12mo. 


EDUCATION. 


Smart's New Literal Translation of Horace, 


5s. 


Justin Brenau’s Utility of Latin, 2s. 
Child’s Own Book, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
Excerpta Historica, Part 2. 
D'Israeli s Commentaries on the Reign of 
Charles I. vol. 3. 
LAW. 


Chapman's Practice of the Superior Courts 
at W estminster, 3s. 6d. 


Williams's Abstracts of the Acts for 1829, 
1830, 8s. 

Oliver’s English Version of the Charters, 
&ec. granted to the Borough of Great 
Grimsby, 7s. 6d. 

Cabinet Lawyer, 6th edition. 


MEDICINE. 


Dublin Medical Transactions, new Series. 
Part 1. 8s. 

Dr. Elliotson on Diseases of the Heart, 
ll. ls. 

Lawrence on Syphilis of the Eye, 12s. 

Gaunal on Chlorine in Consumption, by 
Potter, 4s. 

Murray on Poisons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Visions of Solitude, 5s. 

Counsels to Servants, ls. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 21. 12s. 6d 

Kearsley's Tax Tables, 1s. 

Gunter’s Confectioner’s Oracle, 6s. 6d. 

Parke’s Musical Memoirs, 2 vols. 18s. 

The Friends, 2s. 6d. 

Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Essex Election, 5s. 6d. 

France in 1829—30, by Lady Morgan, 2 
vols. 

Demonology and Witchcraft ( Family Li- 
brary ) 5s. 

Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, 
10s, 6d. 

A History of the Royal Eisteddvodd, 5s, 6d. 

Vincent’s Explanation of Moral Rights, 7s. 



















LIST OF 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Camden, a Tale of the South, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Basil Barrington and his Friends, 3 vols, 
ll. Ils. 6d. 

Tales of the Stanley Family, 12s. 6d. 

Traditions of Palestine. 


POETRY. 


Howitt's Poems, 5s. 

Rogers’ Italy Illustrated, Vl. 1s. 

Dickenson’s Mameluke, 7s. 6d. 

Monsieur Nong Tong Paw with Illustra- 
tions, Is. 

Virgil, vol. 2 (Family Classical Library), 
4s. 6d. 

Aldine Poets (Collins), 5s. 

The Pensee, by a Young Lady. 

The Devil's Visit with Illustrations. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





POLITICS. 


Godwin’s Lectures on British Colonial Sia. 
very, 5s. 

Ellis’s British Tariff, 5s. 

Hone’s Annals of the French Revolution 
2s. Gd. 

What has the Duke of Wellington oa; 
by the Elections? 8¥0,2s, © 

Government without Whigs, 2s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Evangelical Spectator, vol. 2, 4s. 6d, 
Gilson’s Sermons, 7s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Divines, No, 4, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 


Voyages to the Arctic Regions (No. I. of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Cyclopcedia), j!. 
lustrated, 5s. 

E]wood’s Travels overland to India, 2 vols, 
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